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Hknti 1911, when th»' tirni edition of Thr Mint! of Primi - 
fi,r tf«« was published ranch mk hi* bean dnue in nil 
llic 1 of sHucnoO that liuvo to be fonsidFr^i in Mn 

problem with which the bodt deals- The study of heredity 
hits made raijrfirliiiil striilet mul has helped to dear up 
the concept of race. 1 lit? Uiflufirtti* of cnvirciiniiciif njniii 
bodily form and behavior has been tin? subject of 1 natty 
tnvttsfigulions nnd the mental uttitndisj of^ primitive, 
man have boon ™ludied from new pointed view. For this 
r£&H(tft h bfp* pri of lluj book had to be nwritlPti find 

rearranged. 

The fimr statement of some of the condratota readied 
in tin bonk were made in an address delivered by Ihe 

author as vice-president of the Section of Anthropology 
of tin? American Association for the Advancement of 
. .. in 1895, Ever since that time the subject bus re¬ 
mained on? of hi* chief inter, sis. The wsuli of his studies 
has boon an over-inereasilig certainty of his condittionB. 
There is no fundamental different* In the ways of "mik¬ 
ing of primi Li vb and civilized mom A clone ooniv-etiou 
\rt*i wean tv.ee mid fnsrsoiialitv has %w\et bwn aUitM Wh 1 *!, 
Tin* concept of mod type as commonly used even in 
sdenliflr litem tore w ittkleuding and requires a logiml a* 
well a» a biological reddmitioin While it WC*H swrn that 
n great number of Vtnerienn student* of biology, pay' ll 
ugv mid anlhraiiolfpgy concur will) these vh'ivs, popular 
prej uAlto‘bused on earlier scientific and popular tendiUatt, 
hns certainly mil diminished. for race prejudice is still an 
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jmfK>rlniil factor in our life. Still worse is the subjertion 
of H?frn» tu ignorant prejudice m countries controlled by 
ilirKsinr^ Sim U loitErol I in* extended purLkdurU to books 
dealing with the aubjei l matter of mce and culture* Since 
nothing is permit I rd u> he printed iJutl run* counter to the 
ignorant whims atari prejudices of the gprmmig clirpe, 
there can Iic no trustworthy science, When a publisher 
whose pride w&d Jo he the m mih i-r and value of his scien¬ 
tific books iirmoEjritiv in his calendar a honk trying Uj 
allow that race mixture ra not Inirmfuh withdraw* the 
samp IjogIl after a dictator comes into power, when great 
cydojwlias -ire rewritten according to prescribe! tracts 
when scimnlsts cither do not dare or are noi allowed To 
f MjhUsSt resjil Ls cm tiro dieting the prescribed duet rincs. 
when others in order Lu advance their own uintcriid in- 
teresia or Mind^l by uncontrolled emotion follow blindly 
the prescribed road rro confidence con be plained in their 
statements The suppression of inletlcctunJ freedom rings 
the death knv Jl of science. 


\l7ffr VrfliK 

CloLirwftu LWnmimr 
January, 1938 


Frank Boas 
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L INTRODUCTION 


A survey of our globe show* the mnliinmts inhabited 
by ,i pn-Jit diversity of peoples different m uppcuranm, 
djffnretil in language and in nullimd life. The Europeans 
nnd thrir dt*cemhiiiLs mi oilier continents «I? a uuiij.il by 
similarity nf bodily build, a ml rhrir dvilhenlifm mU ihcm 
of! sharply against nil the people of different appeal ruttce- 
Tlie ClilneHii* lire native New Zealander, die African Negro, 
thr American Indian preseni not only distinctive Wily 
feature, but each siko li£s own peculiar rootle of 

life. Eadi human type atenis io have it* mv n inventions, 
ii3 own customs and belief?. nod ti is very generally u is- 
smnrd that rare end ml tore must be intimately asisrrt in ted* 
that racial descent determines cultural life* 

Owing to tliis impression the I etui " primitive ha s a 
double meaning* It applies to both bodily form and cid" 
litre. We sire accustom is! In sp^xk l*ith of primitive races 
r±nrl primitive culture; as t hough l b; I wo were nwfttvarily 
rein Led- We believe not. only in a close association l*e~ 
tween nx-e and culture; we are also ready to Haim su}H'ii- 
orily of our own race over all others. 1 bo sou rote of Ibis 
attitude spring from mir every-day (^punences- Jindfly 
form kiith an aesthetic value The dark color, the flat and 
wide Doati the t lurk tipi find prominent mouth of the 
Negro; ihe skill mg eye and prouiiiir iu rJicehltonea of the 
Eskl Asiatic do not conform to throe idi\d> - I humim 
beauty to whtdi we of Weal European traditions arc ac- 
cuMomed. The racial kohitinu of Europe and the social 
ttgregulioti of races in Amerirai have favored the rise of 
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Hie po-rulicd “ instinctive 11 .iwrrimj lo foreign types, 

founded lo a gmiL i vi^riil on lilt feeling of a ..1L1I 

distinctiveness of form of our r>vm race, It is the same 
footing! ! hut cranes mi " instinctive " aversion to ubnonnaJ 
or ugly tv [its in our own niidst, or to habits Unit ilo not 
conform to our sense of propriety. Furthermore such 

strange types ns lire hi .. of mif society occupy . very 

generally . inferior positions and Ho not mingle to any great 
extent with members of our own race. In their native 
laud (Jit-ir cultural life is not as rich in intellectual adiieve- 
meiit io <itir own. Hence the inference I 1 j jjI strangeness uf 
type and low utk-IJigemte go hand in hand. In this any 
our attitude becomes intelligible. but we iiUa• recognize 
that it is not based on scientific insight but on simple 
emotional reactions mid social conditions. Our aversions 
and judgments ora not, by any means, primarily rational 
in character, 

Never! iifekss, we like In support our emotional attitude 
town pi the so-called infiTinr races by reasoning. The su¬ 
periority of our inventions, the extent of our scientific 
know ledge, the complexity of otir nodal instil uLions, our 
attempts lo promote the welfare of all memlicm of the 
social body* create I be imprisssion that we, the uviJjgcd 
people, have advancer! far beyond the stages oil which 
other groups finger, and the assumption, lias urisen of an 
innate superiority of the European nations and of their 
descend tuna. The basis of our reasoning is obvious: the 
Uglier ti civilization. the higher must Ik* ihn apt it ink for 
civilisation; and as apt itude presumably depends upon Hit* 
perfection of the mechanism of body and mind, we infer 
that tin? White race represents the highest type. The tacit 
OBsiunpljon is made liml . i uluevcinciit depends solely, nr 
at least primarily, upon innate racial abiiiij, Since Hie in¬ 
tellect uui devejfipuietl! of I he White nice is the hlglusi, it 
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is assumed f hul its iufdlccluulity supreme mid that its 
inimt Las tin' most sub! If arganizuLuiu. 

The conviction that European nations possestj Lin? high¬ 
est aptitude supports our impres.'dom regarding tin- signif¬ 
icance of diffcrfnres in type between tin 1 European race 
and those of other continent ot even nf liilTereiii’t's be¬ 
tween various European types- Unwittingly we pursue 
a lint' of thought like this? since the aptitude of the Eu¬ 
ropean is iJk» highest. Lie physical ami mental type is also 
highest, aiid every deviation from the While type ueo>- 
sarily represents a tower lea run;. 

This unproved assumption underlies our Judgment* of 
races, lor other conditions being equal, a race is cnnimntiJy 
described us the lower, the mom fundamentally ir differ* 
from our own. We interpret as proof of a lower incur,oil y 
anatomical peculiarities found in primitive uiun which rt>- 
scmble traits occurring in lower forms of the zoological 
series; ultd we are troubled by the ohcervitlitui that some 
of die "lower ” trails do not octmr in primitive man. but 
are rather found in t he European race, 

The subject and form of -dl such discussions show that 
Lite idea is rooted in the minds of investigator* that we 
should expect h> iiod in the White race tin* higli^l typ* 
of num> 

Social conditions are often iron led from tire fame point, 
of view, We value our individual freedom, our onde of 
ethics, our few art so highly Lhot iliey seem to mark on 
advancement lo which no other r»<* con lay claim. 

Tin? judgment of the mental obituo of a [reftple is gener¬ 
ally guided by the difference between it* social stat us and 
our own. and the greater the difference between their in¬ 
tellectual. emotion td ami tunra] process® and those w hich 
arc found in oiu civilization, the bomber otir judgment. It 
is only when a Tacitus deploring the degeneration of his 
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time find* the virtue of Jiis aiux-stars among foreign IriHpst 
(hui their example is- held up to IJn- "ii»‘ of his M!«w- 
cifizrns: bill llu- people of imperial Rorne probably hud 
only a pitying smile for tiio dreamer who dung 1o the an¬ 
tiquated ideals of the past. 

In order to understand dandy the relations between 
rnisf amt rmliznljon, the two unproved iisAunijiltona to 
wluMi 1 have referred must In* subjected to a smirching 
itiinly-'is. \\u must investigate how fur we nr* justified in 
assuming iu hii'viaiieoi to he primarily Hue to exceptional 
aptitude, and how fur we are justified in assuming ilie 
Eunipt-rui type — or, tubing the notion in its extreme form, 
tin’ \orihwent European type-— to represent <W highest, 
development of mankind, t' will ln> adv'uftlagenus to iX'il- 
sider these popular beliefs before making thf attempt to 
dear up tin rdntious hrtwvon culture amf race ami to 
descrilie the form and growth of cult iin\ 

Jt might ha said, that, although achinvemeiil is not 
m-iv^nrily a measure nf aptitude. it will* tnhuisdhh 1 to 
judge the out* by (lit: oilier. Have not most mens find the 
samechancesfordevelopment? Why, t.hin, did the White 
rare atone develop a civilization which is sweeping the 
whole world, and eompuml with which all other dviliba¬ 
tions appear m feeble btgjnnbtgn cut short hi early child¬ 
hood, or urmivd and petrified a i nil early stage of dcvelop- 
mottl? J* it lint, to say the least, probable dial the mce 
which attained the highest stage of civ ill suit ion was the 
most gifted one. and that ihuse niccs which have remained 
«t the bottom of the scale were not capable of rising to 
higher levels? 

A lirief ixiimidfimtmii of the general outlines of the his¬ 
tory of civilization will give us ait answer to I heac ques¬ 
tions. Let our minds go imek a few thousand years, until 
we reach the time when the civilizations of eastern and 
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western Asia were in their infill ivy. The first grey l u r] vniirrs 
upjimr. Tin* art. of writing Is invented. A* time pusses, 
the bloom of «iv ili/ni km Lur.'.in forth uoi' lien?, now there*. 
A people rhut at one time rep recent ed rise highest type of 
cult nr o sinks hack tom obscurity, while others take iia 
place, tl I he dawn of hist.on ive si* m iliznlinii t ling to 
certain districts, taken up now hy one [n'ople, Mow by 
allot her. Often, in (lie fnimi-roict conflicts of three times 
tlie ran tv eivili/t-d jsvijde are vntiqufched. The (timpieror 
learns the iir1> of life from the conquered and carries on 
their work- Tims the centers of civilization tire shifting to 
and fro over a limit ml area, ami pragrres Is slow and hull¬ 
ing. At llii* jieridd th" ntia'siors of tbo roces (1ml ire 
today among the must highly civilized wm 1 in no nay 
-ujwriflr to primitive man an we find him now in regions 
that have nol come into contact with modem civilization. 

Was the civilization attained hy those ancient people 
of such a character us to allow us in clnim for them :i genius 
superior to licit of any other row? 

First of nil, we must hew in mind that none nf iln-su 
dvflum thins was the product or the genius of a dngte 
people, Ideas uud inventions were carried I mtn one tn ' he 
other: and. all hough In terccsnmuxucallc&i whs slow, each 
jienpli which participated in the nudum development eoil- 
Irihni'-ti iu share to the general progress, Proofs wit Hon l 
iiuuiIht have been furthcoming which allow tlmt illwiit 
have Itrt'ii dissent i netted ns kntg ns people have conic Into 
cnntm't with one another- Neither met* nor language limit 
their diffusion. Hostility him! ibiiiri exclusivene® ngainst 
neiglibors urn doable to hinder l heir flow from tribe t< > tribe 
and they Alter through distances tluit lire measurod hy 
tlmtisunda of mi Ire. Since many ntres have work id to* 
gHInrr in the development of the ancient dv Eliza lions, we 
must bow to the genius of all, whatever group of mankind 
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they may represent, Will African, Weal Asiatic, ICuro- 
peat), E:tsl Indian or East Asiatic. 

ft,. may now auk. did no other races develop a culture 
of equal Value? It would S6«nt Lhitl the civil tiuit ions of an¬ 
cient Peru ami oT Central America may well be compared 
with the ancient civilization* of (lie Old ft arid, In both 
we find n high stage of political organization, division of 
luinir mid on elaborate ecclesiastical liiernreliy. Great 
orchtU-eturaJ works were undertaken, requiring the co- 
opera l ion nf many individuals, (‘hints were cultivated 
ami aiiiinfilfldacrastkated ; the art «1 writing bad been in¬ 
vented- r Hte in vent in ns mid knowledge of the peoples of 
the Old World seem to have been somewhat more numer¬ 
ous and extended than those of the race* of the New ft nrld, 
but there can he no douhl that the general status of I heir 
dviliraliou me jswvd by their inventions and knowledge 
was nearly equally high. 1 Tills will suffice fur our consid¬ 
eration. 

What, thru, is the difference between the civilisation of 
the Old World and that of the New W orld? 11 is essetil tally 
& difference iu lime. The one reached a certain stage three 
thousand nr four thousand years sooner than the other 

All hough ruui'li stress has been laid ujkjii the greater 
rapidity of development nf the races of the Old World, It 
is no i by any meniis conclusive proof «f exceptional abilll y . 
It tuny In: adequately conceived as due to the laws of 
chance. When two bodies nut ilirougli the same (course 
with variable rapidity, *uiiirttme» quickly, sometimes 
slow ly , their relnt ivc posit ton will be the more likely to show 
accidental difference, the longer the course I hey run. If 
I heir speed ts constantly accelerating, as has been the ra~e 
in the rapidity of cuIlumJ development, the distance l»e- 

i ,V erfi-fn? ]x«!«DUiiiiD <t lltMi (tutu wifi lr fiiimJ in fiwtwi «Nt 
ftltirt-wHy. 
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tween these bodies, due to chance only, will be still wider 
[turn it would !k< if the rale* were utdfurtu. Thus twogroup- 
of infants rt few month?* old will he uuirli alike in their 
physiological end psychical development: youths of equal 
ape will differ much more: nnrl among old men of equal 
upr oue group will be in full poewssion of their powers, 
(lie other on the decline: due mainly to the accclnralioa 
or relanhlioTi of their development. which is. to a picul 
extent determined by nitivs I}i;l( arc not inherent in their 
bodily structure, luit largely due to their modes of life. 
Hw difference in period of development does not always 
signify that Ibo liereditury struct lire of the retarded in- 
ijividuab is inferior lo I hat of the Others}. 

Applying the mrnie reasoning to the history of mankind 
we may say that the difference of u few thousand years is 
insignificant as rampart'd to the age of the human nwo. 

The time required lo develop the existing races is.alter 

of conjecture, but wc may lx: sure that it is long, W e also 
know that man existed in the Eastern 1 lemisphen: at u 
time that can he measured by geological standards only, 
und that he reached America not later Ihitn the be ginn i n g 
of the present gmfngiral period* [terliops « little earlier. 
The age of the bunm moe must he measured by a span 
of time exceeding considerably one hundred thousand 
years (Penck). As the initial point of cultural development 
we must assume I he remotest luuts in which we find traces 
of man. What doe*, it mean, then, if am: group uf mankind 
reached n certain stage of cultural development at the age 
of one haiaired thousand years uml another at the age of 
one hundred and four thousand years? Would not the life 
history of the people, run! the vicissitudes of their history, 
he fully sufficient to rt plain u delay of this character, with’* 
nut necessitating the ussninpliuii if u difference is their 
aptitude to social development? Such retardation would 
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In.- aknifieonl only if ii could lx; shown (hot it occurs regu¬ 
larly and at all times in one mu:, "‘idle in other races 
greater rapidity of development is the rule. 

If tin ;n liri-vi'ini nl- of II people were J . ’UK lire of till'd 

aptitude. ibis meihod of estimating innate ability would 
bold good not only for our time but would be applicable 
urtd'T ah coiiditiuii'. The Egyptians of 2000 or 301N) o.c, 
might have applied tlieorgumeitt in Lheirjudgment of (he 
people of northwestern Europe who lived in I he Slone Age. 
had no archill tureund ;t very primitive agrinili tin l Itey 
were “ back wan J pimple " like many so-called primitive 
people of our time. These were our ancestors, and the 
judgment of the ancient Egyptians would now have to lx! 
reversed. Precisely in the some way must the customary 
estimate of the Japanese of one hundred yeans ago be 
reversed on account of their adoption of the economic, 
industrial and scientific methods of the western world. 
The claim that atHevament and aptitude go hand in hand 
U not convincing. It must he subjected tu an exhaustive 
analysis. 

At jifeecml practically all the member* of the White 
race participate In n greater or h*$cr degree in their ad¬ 
vancement. while in none of t he other raises has sorb dvi- 
ILjat ion ox has Ivceu attained at. one time or auulher Uea 
able to reach all the constituent tribes or peoples- This 
dots nut necessarily mean that nil the mm liters uf the 
White nice had i he [tower of developing with equal rapidity 
the germs of civilization. Civilization, originated by » 

few members of the race, gave a stimulus to the neighbor¬ 
ing tribes who, without this help, would have required a 
niudi longer time ti» reach the high level which lhoy now 
occupy. We do observe n remarkable )n>war of asslmife- 
tion, which ha? not manifested itself to un equal degree in 
any other race. 
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Tims the pmbJ- iT' ... itself of discovering til*- 

reason why the tribe 1 ® of ancient Europe readily asemulutal 
tinft civ i [Union lhal was offered tothem, whole at present wo 
sec primitive people dwindle and become degraded before 
its oti.il/uigfrt instead of being elevated by it- Is not ibis a 
proof of :i higher organization or the htiiahitiuiis of Europe? 

1 believe tin? reasons fio the pn ini rapid decline d 
primitive culture are not far lo seek, mid do not necet- 
siirily lie in a greater ability of the race* of Europe and 
\siti. Finn of all, in appearance, i hese people w< re more 
diikc In rivilbad man of their limes than the races of 
ATri'/i. Australia mu! America to Lbe EurojHwu invaders 
of later periods. When all individual IjluJ lss'ii OsaimibUod 
m culture, lie merged readily in the itiusanf the jxtpulnlkni 
and bis descendants soon forgot their foreign nnwstry. 
Noi, so iu our limes- A member of a foreign race always 
remains an outsider on account of Ins persouul appearance. 
The Negro, no matter how oompleidy he tnay have 
adopted who l » best in our rivflifiiliuu is too often looted 
dow n upon ns a member of an inferior nu*. The physical 
oomrrisi in bodily nppenmin'e is a finiduttiiHituI diflicnlty 
for (lift rise or primitive people. In early times in Etirojx?, 
it was possible for colonial fociety in ifpw by nnTriion 
from among the more primitive unlives. Similar conditions 
lire still prevalent itt many part 4 of IJilin America . 

Furthermore, Ihe diseases winch nowaday* ravage I lie 
inhabitants nr territories newly opened to ihe Whites were 
not swi devastating. On account of the permanent con¬ 
tiguity of the people of the Old World who were alway s in 
contact with one flhiotbsr, they were subject to iho same 
kinds of contagion. The invasion of Amelias and Poly¬ 
nesia, on the other band, was accompanied by the intro* 
duction of new diseases among the natives of these itiun- 
Irics. The Buffering ami devastation wrought by epidemics 
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which followed the discovery an.' hwi nn'it known tn L>e 
descrilKid in full. In nil cnees in w ind) ft material reduction 
jn numbers occurs in d thinly settled area. ihe economic 
life iir Wfll us I In' social struct un is utmost « umplr !••!> 
destroy on I, and with these the mental vigor and |tmver nf 
resistance decays. 

As the fin j' when Mediterranean dviliznlion hod mm’e 
important strides forward, the tribes of northern Europe 
hast profited to a considerable extent by their nehieve- 
mentft. AJ though still sparse1 y sen led, tin tribal mute «cn* 
largo ii - compared lo (Iip- small b&nils ennui Mured in timny 
purrs of America, in Ausirulin or on the small island * of 
Pnly jn si.j, We nifty observe' t lift I populous communities 
of extensive arcus have withstood I he inroads of Kuropran 
oolnni/uhon, The oulslamiing eianiplos Lire Mexico and 
the Aixlemi highlands where tin’ Indian imputation !ms 
reooviiTod from Ihe impin'l of Kumpenn irumigr.itiim. The 
siiihI! North American rrib«^s and those of eastern South 
America have succumbed* The Negro rare also seems 
eupuhle of surviving the shock. 

Furlherniore. the economic stresses brought nlmtit by 
the enoffiri between modern inventions am] imifve hi* 
d us tries are far more fundamental tlmti those produced 
by Lvmtar! between the industries of the ancients mid 
those of Its** advanced people. Our methods of monofao 
lure have reached such perfection that the industries or 
tiie primitive people of our times nru being exu-n intuited 
by ihe cheapness nud plentiful supply of the products iut- 
fjfiriid by Ihe White I ruder: for the primitive tradesman 
is entirely unable hi compete wiiji ihe jmwer fifproduction 
of our ntarhiaes, while in olden tunes shore was only 
rivalry Iwtween the hand-prod nets of the native and of the 
foreigner. When a days work suffice for obtaining efU- 
deu! look nr fabrics from tin- trader, white the mnaufac- 
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hire of ihr corrupt aiding implvim'jil* or lunlodafe by tbe 
rmtivc Itim^lf wmdtl him rrijuirvd wtt'kjt. il b (ml nul tinil 
lha1 (Jit; flower and more laborious procttut should be 
given up s[>eeftiiy. In -01lit region*. nuA piirlirEil irly 111 
America suhI in parts of Siberia* the primitive irik-s are 
swamped by Lhc number* of l lie immigraliog race, which 
crowding lliem so rapidly uul of (heir own haunt* llial 
mi time for gradual assimilation b given. In olden Lime? 
there was certainly no mu-Ii vast inequality in inznd^^ us 
v..; ob-^rve Sit many minis nl the pr^cni time. 

We conclude From those oi moderation]* lhfi( in tint ienl 
Europe the assimilation of the more primitive tribes to 
sboae of advanced economic* mdiiBtruit and intellectual 
achievement was compumlively easy; while primitive 
tribes of our limes have to contend. against almost insur- 
mouiirdile diffiruliie* luhruni m the vast contrast f>e- 
tweeti 1 hrir own en million of life and our civilization. Tt 
does not necessarily follow from these observations (hat 
the ancient Europeans were more frifled than other races 
which have mil been exposed to the influence* of cnilbn- 
tiniis until more recent times (Gerland; Untxel). 

This emiehisznit niuy Ih- corrolwutcd by oilier facts. In 
the Middle Ages I he civilization of the \rnli*, and Arabised 
Berbers had reached a stage which was tmdflttbtcdly *n- 
l«srior to that of many European nations of tha! period. 
Both d vitiations 1ui<T sprung largely from l lie same 
HOiiroea, and must In* oaredihired branches of one tree. 
The people who were flic curriere of Arab drUinliw in 
the Sudan wort by no me. ins of Hit* lame decent ua I be 
Europeans, but nobody will dispute the high merit* of 
their culture, fi is of interest to sec hi wbal manner they 
influenced the Negro hilts of Africa. AI uo curl y ilinc. 
prim-ijjiiJJy bet ween (he second tuilf of the eighth arnl llie 
eleventh centuries of our era. northwestern Africa was in- 
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vaded by HarorUc Lrils^. and Mohammedanism spread 
rapidly thro ugh ihe Sahara nod the western Sudan. We 
ace I but since iliat time hirge empires were farmed, and 
disappeared again in struggles W'ir.h neighboring Staler, 
ami Iliat a relatively Ui"ti degree of culture was attained. 
Tilt- invader-. Ijilerm irrh 1 with lb L nuti t i-s; anil the in cd 
raws. some of whii'li arc almost (airi ly Negro, have risen 
high above flic love! of other African Negro's. The history 
of liomu is perhaps one of ihe best examples of this kind. 
Barth and Nuch rigid (I) have made us acquainted with 
Hid past of this Stale, which has played u most Imperii ml. 
jwiri «n 1 he eventful history of North Africa. 

Why. then, have the Molwnunedatis Itceu able lo ojtcrt 
a deep influence upon these trilxs, and to raise tin m to 
nearly the same standard which they had attained, wldle 
in most parts nf Africa the WMte hove not been capable 
of iLviniilating Negro indium to an equal degree? Evi¬ 
dently on account of the different method of introduction 
of culture. WhOe 1 he tula lions bei ween the MofafiBuiiiedauS 
and the natives were similar to (huso of the undents and 
the iribes of Europe, the Whites send only I he products of 
their manufactures and a few of Ihdr representatives into 
the Negro country. A mil amalgamation Let wee n tlie 
mow highly educated Win tea and the Negroes has never 
taken place. The amalgamation of the Negroes by tlie 
Mohammedans is facilitated particularly by the institu¬ 
tion uf (mb gamy, the conquerors taking unlive wives, nud 
raising their children ns member* of their own family. 

TltO spread uf Chinese civilisation in eastern A sin may 
be likened to that of llu ancient civilization in Europe. 
Colonization and amalgamation of kind ns 5 tribes and in 
some ousts extermination of rebellious subjects, with sub- 
aequeul colonization have led to a remtukubb uniformity 
of culture over a large area, 
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When* finally* we consider the jirfmfTr position held by 
the Negro race of the t United States, where Lite Negro lives 
in lhe do.Nest contact with modern m we ilium not 

forgel tlmt the mUagonbim beiweeu the race* hr. strung 
hj i p vf j r mui that the iiifrtioriiy uf she Negro race h ting- 
lEiiiiiiMtlly attuned (pviugton), 1"hi-, h a formidable ab- 
siude to the Negms nilvjincti ifcritJ progress* even though 
schools uuit tmiversil ies «ra open to loin. We might mllicr 
wonder how much* ngainsi heavy odds, has been occum- 
.1 in ei short perh#L It Ls hardly jk^ihle To pieiticl 
whtjr would he the achk k veiuent> of IJjr* Negro if In' were 
ablr to live with the Whites on nhfrdmi ly equal Icrms. 

Our roiidu5iifin clmvrn frutn the fortgiring r b uityitlfriiti»iim 
is the following: Severn! races have developed u civilizd- 
tiwn of Ji type sin ill nr To tin one from which OUT Own hre* 
sprung, and a number of favorable conditions hove fodli- 
Uilcil ils rapid spread in Europe, Aiming these, >.iinilir 
physled wppeaniucop contiguity of habitat mul utodftmt* 
dilfrmirr in modes of murmfuettm- were I he most polcfiL 
When* Inter oti 1 Europeans began to spread over other 
curiijiiniLs, the rauea with which they mine into contort 
wore not equally favorably situated* Striking diflbreucea 
of mcint type*, lltc preceding isolation w hieh caused deva^ 
tnting epidemics in Lhe newly discovera] countries anil 
the greater advance in leoboktil processes moils us&hni- 
talron tmidi more diffirull. The rapid domination of 
Europeans over the whole wmltl destroyed all promising 
beg i nniiigs which Inn I arisen in various regions* Thus no 
race exc ept I hat of eastern Asia was given n cIuujcc la 
devdup fendopomlenlly. The spread or the European nice 
cut abort tlie growth of the raiding germs wlibmU regard 
to tlie mental aptitude at the people among whom it was 
developing. 

On l he other hand, we have seen tiiat no great weight 
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t-jiii l>* attributed \>> rhe curlier ri.-M? of rivithtutinn in die 
OW World. Mhii.il is sullsfnclarily explained as? -Ior lo 
chance. In shorl. bblorhal eveni* appear (o have been 
nuirli mure potent m leading races to civilizulimi limn 
their innate faculty, tmrl il fallows that m hi evnmc'itl - .of 
races do not without further pmoT warrant the assumption 
lliat one nice is more highly gifted than another. 

After having thus found an answer to our first problem, 
wr turn to the second one: In how far are we justified in 
considering those Anatomical trait.-; in regard to which 
foreign races dilfer from the White race a* murks of in¬ 
feriority? In one respetrt the answer to this question is 
easier ilmu that to the former. We have recognised that 
achievement alone is tiu satisfactory proof of an unusual 
meiitul ability of the While ram'. It follows from I his, 
that aiiiil-imicnl diUVrein'es Ijolwt-eri the White face and 
others can be interpreted us meaning superiority or the 
former, inferiority of the latter, only if n relation between 
anatomical fomi ami mentality can be proved to exist, 

Too nnitiy investigation* relating to mental chore cter- 
intiis of rapes nre hexed on the logical fallacy of first tiS' 
sinning that the European represents the highest rad:d 
type and then interpreting every deviation from the E*t- 
rojMtin type as a sign of lower mentality. When I hi- fw* 
lualinn of the jaws of the Negroes is thus interpreted 
Milhuiit proof of a Eiiologicitl connect ion between I lie forma 
«f the jaw niif] the fin id inning of the nervous ay stem nu 
error is commit ted that might lie paralleled by n Cbitinnwo 
who would describe Europeans ns hairy nurailin v, Iujm 1 
hirsute body is a proof of a lower stolug. This is euiOtinhii!, 
not scientific* reasoning. 

The qiirstiiui that must be answered b: In bow far do 
rniaiotiibtl traits determine mental activities? Hy iinal- 
ngy we associate lofficr menial 1 rails with Iheromurphir. 
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brut dike feature*. In our ttnive, every-day parlance, 
brutish feature* and brutality are rlosclj connected- Wc 
must distinguish lirn\ however, between ill® anatomical 
dinracterteiics of which wo have been xf^uklu^ mid the 
muscular developilieul of tile fm*, trunk am] ljjulss: dint to 
habits of life, The baud, v-fij-r’h is never eiiijilnyi'rf in nc~ 
tivitirs requiring din*- refined adjustment* which are 
characteristic of [xfiyihoIogicaHy oumpW net ionh, « ilf kick 
the modeling hmiight nlwtit by the drvi'kijiriieiil nf each 
muscle. Hie face, the muscles of whirl) Imvo not xttqtatjdetl 
to the innerviif inns accompanying deep (bought uuJ «v 
lined &crithin*n| will! luck in individuality mid expreseh i— 
iitsa. The ms'k I lint supported hum > kinds, and has 
tint rciqmiidcd to the varied mpiimiieiils of deliinlr 
ilmngcs of post lion of head and body, wit) appear mussivr 
ond clumsy* These physiognomic differences must not 
inisliMtl us in our interpretations. We are also inclined to 
draw inferences in regard to mentality from a receding 
forehead, u heavy jaw, large and heavy leeUt, pethapa 
even from an inordinate length of anus or im uiiuvuitJ de* 
v el opulent of hairiness. \ careful eotisi deration of the 
relation of such traits to mental activities will be ra]uirri), 

I a fore we ran assume us proven their significance. 

It appears that neither cultural achievement nor outer 
appearance is a safe liaois on which to judge tin? mental 
aptitude of nice*. Added In this is the onesided «volute 
I tou of our own roriul type mid of our modem civilization 
without any rW inquiry into the mental processes of 
primitive races and cultures which may easily lead to er¬ 
roneous oonehisiuiiS- 

The object of our inquiry h therefore Hit attempt to 
dear up the ntrial and cultural problems involve*l in three 
qmMiottS. Our globe is inhabited by many races. Mild a 
great diversity of cuhurul fonns exists. ITic term " prtnii- 
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tivc ” should not So applied imliacrhumaUdy to kiddy 
built! arid to culture as though both Ittkdgwl ingot htr by 
acrtraily- I* » rutln-i 1 <>1‘ Hie Fundumentnt rpic^Ltmui 
to be investigated wllStbtf the culLural character of a race 
is determined by its physical characteristics. Tbti term race 

itself should tw dearly undeis.I before I his ipu .ti 

be «t*w-erad. If a dose relnticm between rape and culture 
alujuld Jr shown to ewst. it would bo ncf ^vin 1o study 
f ()r each racial group >■ |iaraldy lIk itUwactfon bHw.sn 
bodily build and in < mJ end social life* If it should I*? 
proved Tl0 t tocoost, *1 will I* 1 permissible to treat mankind 
as U whole and to -unify cultural lypcs regurdlc^ of race* 
We shall thus have to investigate prinutiveniM* fram 
two fuigles. First uf all we skill have to intpiira whether 
certain bodily cbamderisike of races exist lhai doom theta 
to o pt-imancli! rtn-nhd ,md sjh Nd inferiority- \f' j 
have cleared up this point we uliflll have to discuss the 
traits of the mental and social life of those people whom 
we call primitive from a cultural point of view, and s*r in 
iiow fur they coincide with racial groups and fhs< ribe 
those features that distinguish their lives from those of 
civUi/.cd notions. 






2. HISTORICAL REVIEW 


The problem of Ui* relations l *■ tween nice tintl culture 
tils engaged ill.- attention of many investigators, Only 
tVu have n nocked it impartiallyami enthrall) 1 . Judgment 
linn been inilornrcd loo "fum by racial, national mull < I.ih* 
prejudice. 

The theory that mend descent determines the diameter 
or Nihility uf o [n-oplo or of a social i Jll^ m I ms Ihtcu held for 
o lung Liirn:. linjie, In his dsscripLioii id racial types* as¬ 
cribes to each mental i liarai-ti ristim. The whole theory 
of u privileged <tri diHii mi: y is h > ed on the iisjumption of 4 

cJosiecorrelation he!ween mildhlnuJ cxct-llr.;ntni dmeeitl 

from a noble line, l util the end of the eighteen tit century 
the organ button of European society favored the assump¬ 
tion of a doso norralulimi InHwcon descent ami culture. 
When Rouluinvi Micro in 1727 studied thn jxiliUad history 
of France h<t mndiuteri thn! tile utt nristoenw y dir* 
scenderf from the Franks and the hulk of thi 1 population 
from the Celtic population, and inferred that the trunks 
mu-Ht have had a superior mental endowment* Among 
unire mvnt writer* John Bed doe refers tu the men! el 
dinraiiteiisLiis of th>‘ various lyjies of Scotland and Eng* 
land, and A. Wool* ascribes mental dunuavislia to the 
various races. 

Gohmcmj developed these ideas with stronger emphasis 
upon the [HTmanffloce of physical form and mental fmn * 
lions of nil races. liLs ewontui] viewpoint* appear in the 
fnllfiwing statement*: " 1. Wild tril*wnf tin 1 present have 
always been in this condition, no mutter with what Itfjhi'r 
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cultural forms the* mu\ lime come mlo contact, and will 
always nunnra in this condition; 2. tin? wild tribes fitil 
continue to exiBl in A civilized mode of life only if the 
penfilc who created this mode of life are a nobler branch 
of she same race; X I lit- -mu' conditions are necessary 
whi n two t ivili/atiniLb influence each other strongly, bor¬ 
row from Huh other, and create » new civilization com- 
I wised of the dements uf their own; two ri vibration* can 
never be mixed; f. ehitizations ori dr mi inf in races en¬ 
tirely foreign to each oilier cun form only superficial cou- 
Ull’Is. they call never peiifllratc each other and will always 
be nuiltuilly exclusive/' On the basis of the identification 
of lijsiuririil and racial data, Gobiricuu devdoju his idea 
of [lie purii mount excellence t>r tiio Northwest European. 
|b- work may be considered I lie lirsi systematic develop* 
mem of i lib thought. Tl lias exerted a remarkably strong 
influence. 

KleinmV (1043) division of mankind into tut active nr 
“mule** and n passive or “ female ** half is bttstsl on cul¬ 
tural considerations. He decribes the activities of lint 
European us those of Hie active half arid says 1 (hat fheif 
mental flharaclerislios are strong wM power, desire for 
mas I try, indejien dance, freed cun; activity, rwllesauewt, 
longing for expansion and travel: progress in every diro> 
lion: on instinctive inclination for investigation and tot¬ 
ing, stubborn resistanert and doubt. Pensions, Arabs, 
Greeks, Romans, Lhe Germanic peoples. and also Turks, 
Tartars, TMUffi, the Inca of Pern ami Polynesians ■ 
belting to this group, ilis description rtf tin* body form of 
the passive half of mankind is based very largely oti gen¬ 
eral impressions derived from the appearance «f the Mon- 
js >tid$. * lie acknowlwlgos LhaL there are difference* be* 
tween Mongols, IS'egroes, Papuans, Malays mid American 
* Vat t, p, 197. ■ V*L IV, p . lit. * Vet I, f*. t» 
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Indians, but he emphasizes as unifying dmroctere, the 
(lurk pigment a Lion, tin foriti of the skull, and most im¬ 
portant of all " tin? passivity *>f liie mind/' According to 
tiL> theory llit> passive luilf e>r mankind had spread lit on 
eoriy time over lie wlink' globe and is representi-d by tin? 
conservative part of the population!! of Eurofie. The active 
race developed iri the 1 Fit onlay us, gntdoidly spread over 
the whole world anil become the dominotHi race wherever 
they went. He assumes llml ninny of the mo«( important 
to veo I ions were made by the passive race, but Umt they did 
not progress beyond a certain [mint, I fc stirs us the moving 
power in the life of man Liu? struggle for a union tat wren 
the active and passive races that will represent mankind 
completely, and the aim of which is civilization- KJcmm’s 
opinions were accepted In Wutlltc. 

Oirl Gustav Gurus (1849) recognizes that Kit-nun's di¬ 
vision is essentially a cultural one. lib own views which 
lu“ first expressed in his System of Physiology (18113) nre 
based on speculation, He believes thul the ec nidi lions of 
our planet must be reflected in all living Forms. The 
planet Fms day and night, dawn in id dusk, and so there ore 
some animal* active, and plants blooming in day light, 
others at night, still others at dawn or dunk. So it must 
ih* with man, mid for this reason (here run ta only four 
races, o day nice, a night race, a dawn race and n duak 
nice. These are, respectively, Europeans and West Asi- 
atics, Negroes, Mongols, American Indium. After having 
found these groups lie clniiu-s, following Morton, that, the 
size of tlie bruin of the duy race b great, of llie night race 
small* and ibiwe of the dawn and dusk races Uilennedinle. 
He also interprets the facial form of the Negro as being 
similar to that of animals. The remaining argument is 
derived from what, at Ins lime seemed to he the cult uni! 
conditions of the human races. Among 111e different races 
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hi? gives prominence io the Hindu, the creator of truih, 
ihe iigyplmn, the creator of beauty, and the Jew, the 
creator of huixiuji love. The duly uf mauiiisd I* Lo de- 
vdrj|i iu eadi race to the? fijltat cjgIciU Uh own iulxim 
diami](eTi4. 

Amungeftrly Amerii :iii wnlen Samuel G* Morton based 
hh* ruNdusiniis upon n careful mvustigation of racial tv pea. 
Hfc gmstfoi views were largely influcm^cf by the Merest 
in file question of polygenkm or iiionng^uijnii. which 
domiimtt*! the minda at dial |>eriod- Hi readied the coo* 
du^iou i hat there must have been a multifile origin of 
li ii mun races, ami duimed that rhfc distingimhing thnnu> 
toriauca of races were Mimatdy associated with (heir 
physical ImfldL He saysi ^[The CnucaAiiLn raid is Jih- 

duguLHhixl by Lhijfacility with which fi ullaim ilu* [ugliest 
intellectual development. , , - In their intellectual tillin'* 
acIcHstifS (lie Mongols ure ingeiiitues imitative amt highly 
susceptible to cutti vnlion. , . , The Malay is active and 
ingenious and possesses all the habits of u inigrJlnry. pre¬ 
dacious and maritime people. * . , In their mental char¬ 
acteristics tli© Ai 2 )Criuui$ an* averse to cultivation, slow, 
cruel, boisterous. revengeful anti fond of war, and entirely 
destitute of maritime tulveniiire, , , . In disposition the 
Negro is Joyful, flexible and indolent, while the many 
groups that constitute this race possess a singular di versity 
of character of which the fur extreme is lire lowest slniiu of 
humanity.” 

Inferring to particular groups he says, "The menial 
facullins of the T-J inm from infancy 1o old age, present a 
coutiuned childhood; they reach a certain limit and expand 
no further"! and of the Australians; "It is not probable 
tluif this people os a body are capable of any other than 
their slight degree of civilization," His point of view 
appears clearly in the footnote added to t-hf$ remark: 
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M Tliis moving picture is derived from iJie groat majority 
of observe!* of Australian life. The reader may consult 
Dawson’s ‘Australia' for Koine different views, ninth, 
however, appear to he biased h\ a grnuiuc uiid active 
spirit of IsMtevohmcc.” In the appendix to Morton**work, 
George Gaulle, the phrenologist, discusses tfje relation 
between the form of the head and character, mid dwells 
partietdarfy on the fart tluii tlie bruin of (he European is 
the krgisL and that of the Negro the amailest. inferring 
from this U corresponding ijikdlcehud status, Then: is, rm 
discussion of tbn contradiction beLween this atwfamwwl and 
the thUn. given in Morbui's work, according to which die 
advanced | no pie of America Lave smaller heads than the 
so-oiHid luirluirotis tribes. 

Morion was follow i-d by u number of writers whose 
views were colored by their endeavor to defend shivery ns 
an institution. To ilieui the problem of polygeny and 

monogeny was important partfrutoly because the distinct 
origin and the permanence of typo of ila- Negro wmed to 
j usl ify his enslavement. The most important writings of 
this group are those of i. C. Nott and George R. Glhldon. 
N’otl in Ids introduction to Type* oj Mtmkitul soys: "The 
gnu id pro blent, more particularly in fore* I in# toad readers, 
is that which involves the common origin of races; for upon 
the latter lieriticlimi Itltllg 001 only certain religion* dog¬ 
mas, bill the more pru <1 ini! question of the equality and 
perfectiLility of rarcs—we say ‘more practical question.* 
because, while Almighty Power, on the one kind. U uot 
responsible to Mam for the die Line l origin of human races*, 
these. uu the other, are nceountilble to Him for the nutniur 
in which their delegated (lower is used towards each other. 

" Whether un original diversity of races be admitted or 
not. the pemwtoen.fr of cm bring physical type* will not bo 
questioned by any Archaeologist or Naturalist of the 
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present day. Nor, by fcuicb competent arbitrators, can the 
consequent permanence of moral and intellectual peculiar* 
illcs of types lw denied, The inUilecluul inrni is uisepu- 
nible fruiii tin: physical man; and tin? nature of Lin 1 one 
cannot lie altered without u muresponding change in the 
other.** In another place he says, "To one who has lived 
among American Indians, it Is in vain to tail* of civilizing 
them. You might as welt attempt to change the nature of 
the hufliilo.*' 

A line fif argument similar to that of fidhiiwau was taken 
up by I Jouston Stewart Chamberlain. His inline nee seems 
also more due lo the fact that lie presented in on attractive 
form current views, than to his scientific accuracy mid 
penetrating thought, lie says (.2): " Why should »ealter 
into lengthy scientific inquiries Lo determine whether there 
arc differ cm races .nd ** heiber racial descent is of value, 
how this is possible, etc.? We (urn the 1 aides and say: 
it is evident that there are racial difference*; it is a fact of 
immediate experience that Lhe genealogy of a race is of 
decisive importance; all you have to do Is to investigate 
how these differences came about and why they arc there* 
You must not deny the facts to protect your ignorance. 

* . . Whoever travels the short distance from Calais lo 
Dover feels as (bough be had reached a new planet,—such 
is Lite difference between the French and t-In glish notnilh- 
Bianding the many Luss that unite than. A t the same time 
the observer may ace by Lliis example the value of die 
purer inbreeding. By its insular position England is prac¬ 
tically isolated, ntid there has been reared the rate which 
ut the moment is undeniably I he strongest iu Europe-** 
lie formulate* his principles us follows; “It b ti fundamen¬ 
tal Jaw* that the development of a great civilization requires 
first of ail excellent stock; next inbreeding with proper 
selection and finally sm old mixture of different but closely 
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related lines f)f gTcut eveeHence, which, however, must 1 m? 
followed by 11 period ,.,f tstiLti ion," H K derived th .-**:- i 
■Denis from the experience of husbandry, transferring its 
rules lij Imimmnodottefc Ile Fries. to support this procedure 
by btsloifcal rumples that, to lik mind sran to sustain 
his vieMNt I Jr .:scriintf degeneration prirf ini lari >' to con¬ 
tinued mingling of heterogeneous elements. 

Choiobertoifi's (t) lack of scieniiKr method is made 
elmr by his statement iu u letter I iwiuj/i Wegner in 
whieli he acknowledge* !r , M tijydomfJtic trick 

(eint'ii dip!... lien .^diiichaig) to prove his nuinf, 

(22»<i of Muy. Win). 

i he inliih Eii-e uT (itiiunran unrl I'himibertam nod of the 
current mcc prejudices ur® also reflected hi the writing of 
Madison ( imnt. 

Mis book is a diLhynimbie praise of the blond. blue-eyed 
long-headed White him) lbs iichjeYt-mrn1*<utd lie prophesies 
iitl the ilk lht»! w ilJ befall numldtul because of the presence 
of Negroes and dark-cved races. 1 lie entire argument is 
Iwisi'tl <>u the dogmatic assumption that wherever n people 
i-v hi bits eminent cultural dutrticterutfcs these must be due 
to o leaven of Nordic blood. A# an example may be h pi, and 
the followin';: “To what extent (lie \r*fdir race entered 
itilu the blond drill civilian tiro i of Home i( i- not difficult 
U> say. The traditions of Ihe Etemnl City, its orgimiza* 
liori of Jiiw, its military efficiency ns well OS ftoimm ideals 
of family life, loyally iuitl irulii. point dearly to a Nordic 
rather than to a Midits mmenn origin." In this pagan#?, 
ns throughout hi a writing*, the main tl leftist is n -> inner I ns 
proven, and is llnm applied to "explain" cultural phe¬ 
nomena, and biological focts are juggled to suit the fancies 
(d the author. In some places he stresses head-farm :in 
fin ida mental, in others n.n irrelevant .SUilure j> somr times 
given great importance rtn a duinirmnl hereditary feature; 
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Inter II is i lnimrtt Til Ik.- the firsl trail likely to vanish in 

cases of miitone. Notwithstanding the slight imporUinnj 

nfSttjniid lo environmental influences, he cliiirinj lleil Ihe 
unlive American popubUinu by the middle of Uu> unu*- 
lOCtilh century was rapidly ixv'iiuing u disl inel *y]■. uud 
was on the point of developing physical peculiarities of 

is.i nun. 

l.tifor tuna lei y bioJogisl*, who in their own Bcfcoces en¬ 
joy a well-earned reputation, permit lltetnisdveH lo follow 
the lead of tmoriticul nice enthusiasts. An eminent jjjiIu*?- 
otiloioi'i’i slates hiflown position in ihe New "1 ort 1 inivs, 
April 8, 1924 

“ITte Northern moe* os is wdl known to anilnopolo- 
j£tts, mcJuile ill] those peoples which originally occupied 
i he western plateau of Alia uud traversed nurihem 
Europe, certainly tta curly 1—,000 n.u. In lha country 
which they occupied iho conditions of life were hard. the 
struggle fur existence severe, and (ids gave rise to their 
principal virtues, ns wdl as to Lbeir fnulls, to I heir fighting 
i[uuliltcs and to their love or strong ■liink. Increasing 
beyond I he power of ilieir own country to support them, 
they invaded the countries to the *auth, not. only us con* 
ipierois hut its coat rihutors of strong moral and in*die*'!uid 
elements to more or less decadent civifiaattians, 1 hrough 
the Nordic tide which flowed into Iiuly come the ancestors 
of ihiphacl, Ijeoiinrclii flu Vinci, Galfitti, Titian. . * < 
Columbus from his [tortraits and from busts, authmitf or 
not. was clearly of Nordic ancestry. " 

Lodnop Stoddard writes: “Every race is the result of 
jiges of development which involve specialised capacities 
winch ninke tiie race what it. Is and make it capable of 
crenlive mhievcineiil, These sjkmi’wUuu] capacities (which 
arc particularly marked it* tin* »njicrior ruees, being rihi- 
livety recent developments ) lire highly unstable, 1 I n*v urn 
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whiil the biologists rail 'rACttaivv* c’Ij sfrm-Etrri/itics. I !cnci\ 
when a highly specialized stock inlorbraed# with a different 
slock lilt* ttmr T les& stable specialized darnel eristic* an? 
bred ooi f the varLuion, on matter how great its jtntenfkiJ 
value to human progress, being trutnt'Vubly tost. ! hm 
ooewa even in l.!ie malm- <if two superior flocks if these 
Slocks uxe widely dkxirnilar in cluini ctur; the vzduaMc 
specililiisnl inti* of butil breeds rain'd out ntirl the jrijird 
uffapruu: tends sLmugly to revert to getirrrdired medi¬ 
ocrity/' Furilitr cm thu mithur say* that l 4 cfVili£it inn is 
the body and race the wd / 1 and thul civilization h “the 
result of the creative mg® of the superior genu plasm / 1 
TJiia is playing VhiIli hiofegieni and cultural kTios. not 
science. 

IS- vou Jait-teih tins made an nltmupt U> usLaiili&h I he 
fiiiimhiijosis of a nine [jsyttaolugy. \iil withstanding hi* 
ckims lo n strictly kigicut argumentation his reasoning 
seems to lie based on the same fallar> m all the a! hers* 
lie is iikflueucod by the modern fiesta!I,-psychology ttiid 
considers that “we see the evident fad of a racfe-payctia- 
Jozies l) demmt" that roiiseqiicntJy it must have a stnto 
tore mid Unit hodity build ami menial behavior of racra 
wmt bo considered a unit. From an fltisthftic, jiiclorial 
point of view tills is true mtufk os in a landscape tnpo 
graphic form. plant life. animal life ami huiium culture 
belong to the picture, although a structural unity in the 
mm of eausal relation* cannot Ik given. Soil and dmuito 
favor certain forms of life, but they dq not delcmiur vvliqt 
plants* uiumntg ami form* nf culture exkt A ^ 
study of (ho totality of phenomena should never load to an 
omission of the study of causality. The presence of n mnn~ 
her of traits it* a picture h not iicce^arQy due to their 
niiLvid rHnlinn* Onridnlicms may be fortuitous, not rmwai 
The pmgf of eon Mid rotation is iodiQpenieUiie, DUfarcnoes 
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In mental I ruil* of pices mogt be proved, not unmned, to 
ljt‘ Iriologimlfy determined and external ii dim.'ruses must 
L*. proved. not attuned, to exist. OtiK if the exact proof 
can he given that individual India vior depends u|mjii bodily 
Lund, and that who! may he W or Hie individual is aW 
Inn* of the racial group, or if ihc rein live importance uf 
heredilv anil environment in individual and raciiil Ihv 
lijnitir id determined Li it possible to look il them (is 1) 
totality, cu e|»t from an aesthetic and auotioiml point of 
view. Von EieLstcdl is a ware of the " extraordinary plas¬ 
ticity of I be dispositions given by heredity." hut I lies do 
uol find a pi nee in his discussion. 

f sh.il! ut>L attempt to follow In detail the historical de¬ 
velopment of modem theories which claim Lhnl racial 
descent determines the mental and cultural qualities of 
the i ndi vidual f i Ls however; worth while to consider the 
comliiioiis Thai favored thuirgrowth. At present the belief 
that race delenmuus menial behavior utid culture rests on 
strong emotional values. Haw is considered as a unifying 
link between individuals and » cull for race allegiance. A 
new group concept is replacing llutl of nationality. or a 
being adder! to it, just a» in earlier limes the eoncepi of 
nationality replacei lhal of group allegiance to the feudal 
lord, and the religious bond holding together nil Cbristian- 
1 1 v—«i tic* still potent iu Islam, its sentimental effect is 
analogous to the class consciousness of the modern com¬ 
munist, or that of the nobleman who still believes in die 
physical and mental superiority of the nobility, Groupings 
of this kind are ever present. The only problem is why the 
biological grouping baa conic to be of such imj sir lance at 
the present time, and whether it lias any justification. 1 

• A liutorWiil pwwnlatiaa oT race dKwi<* J‘« t*«» given b> TbrntJ'* 1 " 
Simw: i'.riljqiur fur In fcmdnfion *Jf ■(* ihdfim 

IV pmut lhllai, fliW^ miuih U t iffc Itif® fcrfCdtlK ■ 
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It ^eanis likdy tiuil liiv development of modern Imde 
and tmvd brought the existence nf foreign runs to the 
notice of wide drdts that in earlier times had no peraonn) 
knowledge or distinct lyju '1 «r m:m. "Flit 1 superior po»vr 
•■bat the European owes f<> his invent ion* and that enables 
him to subject ami cvplori foreign | copies. even pcopf,^ of 
high Culture, gives empliiiSu* to tins fiding or European 
superiority. Il is worth anting flint before the officially 
fomented drive against Jews in Germany and the tradi¬ 
tional Hiitt-Jcwisli feeling in Poland end Russia the fooling 
used to be now here more intent' i him among the English 
who first came into dose contact with foreign races, and 
tlmr jr developed ut an early Linn- in Aiuericii where the 
presence of u huge Negro fiopnl.il inn kept alive a constant 
awareness of mein I differences, However, nil me causes 
roust have contributed to such popular feeling because ihe 
smite altitude is not developed ns slmngly among I hi* 
Spaniards, Portuguese and French although it is not po¬ 
litely absent. The modem F’rendi pose of equality of nil 
races is presumably dicta left more by palithvd reasons, 
snch ns the need or soldiers, than by tut tic (tin I nhscwv of 
nil fading of race diflertTio«, The attitude of the Parisian 
is fundamentally diHWent from that of 1 ho colonial admin¬ 
istration. 

The permeation of our whole thi nkin g by biological 
viewpoint* is probably u much more important demon 1 in 
the development nf the opinion that culture is determined 
by descent. 

Tlie development of physiologinil psychology which 

Aiid ah |M if f i imh %*Ai \il uf vinr ilonuRotf tk mM' br.iL Thfl 
■ulhtir tllhtiiLfffnLi Hip \inm* rtf nil iLm nullu:*-* thpdwj Liu >lif- 

ill ibv "(trnilfl nfoalltim*;' mn iJw «TI dfl- 

Illla ei|jpn» in hi* dinmukv of Umlrr am* nf 

thf mbulc EtdiijjjjiLir.: tm_ Esi j, Ssre flirit JftLTjiiiit Burma, piw ,4 ^ 

Mmbrn Sup&tttfwn, JS>W York, 1&3T< 
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necessarily treats of organic detcnmnnrikE (if liii-fitnl f[ino- 
tions. lias left its impress upon modern psychology. and 
]i:i^ Us! to a comparfiltve neglect of 'he influence nf the 
espericiuxi of an individual ujhiij lib Ix'hovior. In i®pnt 
years l he IwhaWamltc and Freudian tefcodi have t urned 
away from this nnc-sidnJ altitude, ami a more critical view 
is also held by many psychologists of nthorsclioob. i'r- 
Uides'-. in many quartern I he fnopulur view still ]tr. v .tla 
Hint nil psychoJogiciiJ tcstsreve<dfltiOffgank‘a(Iy.i!«lcnnijwd 
mentality, It is Ik Sir-v. il dM^N thul innate ini.-JligiTu'e. 
nnotIn mil character nnd volition may l«* determined by 
psychological teats. This h . ^ n I idly a biutogi tally ori¬ 
ented psyi I), dopy, 

The I’umul met hr nl hidoL'V give adder) strength lo 
llir-j- views. At | i -■ r.t nii ktiLjtxI uMi-ncis wider at'en- 

.... lir.lh hi i.’iiti-: ■ .in ! pu i ml public, Lfnui the |ifo*- 

nomenn of heredity. \ vnsi mimmit of ronteriul has been 
aoeumulotetf t.hnt proves how thoroughly the bodily font! 
of die individual is th-lermiiud by hb ancestry. The sue- 
cr^sw.«]'firtedtm of planls and n niimil s wlio raise variolic* 
tlmi fidlill certain ih-mnndit nut do upon Litem suggest that 
by similar I IK-tlujfb national physique and mentality might 
he improver], ilial inferior fitrufn* tilight lieeliminated and 
superior ones incrcngod in number. The importune* of 
heredity has luvu uxpftts&rd in llie formula. ** iNntnrv not 
nurture*," meaning Hint whatever man is or lines depends 
upon hi , heredity, tiul tt|imi hi# bringing tip. Through the 
influence of Francis GaJlait (2, 3) nud lib followers the 
attention of the scientist and the public bus been enlli-*! to 
these questions. To this has l»ccn added the study of the 
hereditary character id jwUtotypusJ com ill iorus and of f hc 
general ouiwt.ilulion of the body. 

The combined influente ,if physiolopcal psychology ;md of 
biology seems to him. strengthened the view thin the menial 
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and cultural functions of iiicliViduul^ Arc determined by 
heredi ty mid f Lull environment^] i^tidiiibias are negii^iMe. 

A constitutional determination of mcobtlily is assumed 
wiiirli brings it hIkviiI that u person of a certain lypc will 
bclmve in a way Gdcteapmiding to hk habitus iuni ihni, 
therefore* the compodi ion of a pnpulniioti will determine 
its men lid behavior* Added to this e In- uswiniption that 
the hereditary character of mental inuU has baai proved* 
or limi ft iniigt eadfwt Utcau&e nil Ji.n j d[iy i* e- uiroUc I by 
MmidcLuiii 1 lawa Since tl*e&e invnh- the penijimenn' of 
existing Units in tlin |>ojmhtion + we mttst expect lJi;iE ihe 
same menial traits will reappear ro-itsEumly. Only on this 
bitelsraii Eugtfft Fischer (I) wiy UmL hoemuddere it proved 
by many oijsiyrvatiuitfi that the human ruees and their 
crosses are d is line l in llidr hereditary menial characterise 
ties- 11 II is* however* only a question of lhe fuller or u more 
restricted development, of u qtuin illative increase! car k- 
c mm in intensity of mental qualities common la all Ini- 
mem groups (and distinct from those of amronhX the 
tiomhimition or which results in varied forms. A dear 
undoes landing of I he origin of those forma is made si ill more 
difficult by lire inlluence of the liklory of the jMTopk (m?., 
by cnvireomcntal comliljona) which m in tlio iiulividuiih 
may develop the initnie qualities in tlm most varied ways," 
And in mvotlicr jdtire.* ++ To u great extent the form of men¬ 
tal life a* we meet i( in vinous social groups is determined 
by eavironmenL Historical events uml conditions of m- 
turv further or impede the development of innate chiiruo 
leri^lic'., Nevertheless, we may certainly claim tluit lliere 
are mcmlly hereditary differences* Certain trelts of the 
mind of the Mongol f the Negro, Ole MeLunc&mn amt of 
other races are different from our own nud differ among 
the ms j atvm.” 

i S™ i*. S* 
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The most ^THiud studies mode in tIil> direction refer 10 
the interrelation between Individual constitution and man¬ 
ta! life rather than to ihe hereditary rhann tcristio of 
mental traits of races*. 

The rlifTf rpnr^fs iu cultural life have also been approached 
from an entirely different point of view, We shnll not 
dwell on the ideas of the ralhumUsIs of the eighteenth 
century, who, with Hr u -scan. heKevad that there existed 
a happy, simple, natural life. We an- rather wcenied 
with the views of those who saw and felt dearly the in¬ 
dividuality of cadi type of cultural life, hut who inters 
preted i( not us an expression of innate mental qualities 
but as u result of varied external conditions acting upon 
general human characteristics. The understanding of the 
character of foreign cultures Is much more definite among 
all members of this group. Herder who had a marvelous 
aptitude for entering into the spirit of foreign forms of 
thought and who saw deafly the value of the manifold 
ways of thinking and feeling among the different peoples 
of the world, believed that nolural environment was the 
cause of the existing biologist and cultural differential ion. 
Hie geographical point of v iew was stressed by Kori Itit ter 
who studied the influence r*T environment upon the life of 
man. He believed that even continental arena could im¬ 
pose their geographical diameter upon their ftthah ttenta, 
The fundamental point of view of this group has Iteen 
expressed by Theodor Waih. He says: *’ We assert, more¬ 
over, in opposition to tlic usual theory, that the degree of 
riviliention of a people. nr of an individual, is exclusively 
the product of his menial capacity: that his capacities, 
which designate merely the magnitude of his performances* 
depend on the degree of cultivation which be has reached, 
Since that time ethnologists in their studies of culture 
have concent ruled thdr attention upon the differences in 
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cultural slolns. atul finvdisrepuri.W rm.'j'dJ elcmLiilev cum- 
p«i tefy. The tkidLiriLy of fundamental omEoms and Ihdirft 
tlm world aver. without regard fn rm-t-uml cm iroiijiieiih i$ 
ao general that rare appeared i-« them u* irrelevant* The 
work# of Herbert Spencer, E. B* Tyior, Adolf Biialian, 
Lewis McHrgu.ii, Sir James George Frazer, and unions I he 
mors recent ones, those of DurkJ*eIm, LJvy-B nihl , to 
meiiHon only u few not ■-% HI ■ : Hiding nnileriiil diOVrc-nee^ 
in point of view, refits'l tins attitude. We «!«■■ nnt find m 
their writings any Jtiunr [on of m m\ differences, On the 
contrary, if taoniy t!tedlfTerenco between euJturally prim¬ 
itive man and civilised man that is relevant* The f^yrlio- 
Ittgical boats of ml turn I trail a is identical amonj* all mocs, 
ami similar forms develop among at I of them, The i lESioms 
of the South Africa Jii Negro Or uf Llie Australian tircunah*. 
gousund comparable in e host-of 1 he AmmVan If 3[an. and 
the ciiatmuH of uiir Etimjicaii pmlm find their puraF 
hh among the must diverse peoples* The whale problem 
of the devdnpjucnE of culture is therefore reduced lo t he 
study of psychological and social conditions u (iich am com¬ 
mon to mankind os a whole, and to the effects of historical 
liupl-H-iungs iiul ufmifuml aiwl cultural imvinmnictiL Thisi 
disregard of mera appear- also in Wundt s general Folk 
PxychohxfY' niid Sumners Science of Steialy, and in mn*\ of 
the modem sociological discusHiuus. To time who sect to 
establish an evolution of culture, parallel to organic cvoSu- 
lion, the varying forms fall into an orderly array no matter 
whirl the bodily farm of ihr carriers of the culture* The 
ewiftlogfet who trii^ to c^fuhlbh * \tUtl lows of cultural de¬ 
velopment assumes ihnt their manifestations arc thic some 
the world over* The psycbclogwf finds the same fonn of 
thinking am! feeling in all mcea ilmt are on similar levels of 
culture, 

ti rmiy be grant'd ihnt the ethnoIngi.sL boot sufiinVuily 
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interested in the problem of the relation between l**% 
build and cultural form, because bis attention is directed 
lo Lhe similarities of culture tin- world over which justify 
the oMiiinitlirm of u fundamental sameness of the himioii 
mind regardless of race; but this does not signify that finer 
differences may not cast that go by unnoticed mi eccunut 
of general ^imi lari ties. 

Tbs problem remains whether there i& a more or lea 
Ultimate relation between the IxxlUy structure of rucud 
groti|i^ ttnfJ their cultural Ufa* 
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Before attempting <iu mud vsim of 1 fuO rdalinti l.. I ivi-i u 
roiv mid rultun: wr must uhLuiit a dear bonccptiou (if whul 
kc mean by ihr tcrur; race mid ml hut*. 

Tin: umitomlst who M tidies (lie form of the human Iiody 
is interested, first of ni!. in those characteristics which ore 
common to m unkind us a whole, und general anatomical 
<iescri|jl ions deal with i lie organs of I he body pn’aiiinJy sis 
though no individual differouecs existed, At the same (hue 
we know ififtt ibis is merely a roiiviiiiient gpucrnliratioii. 
that in rco I it > no two individuals have nu identical form. 

More penetrating study shows also that certain groups 
of mankind ace somewhat alike among themselves and 
differ more or less strikingly from other groups. These 
diffmuieefi are wmetimrs quite eoutidcrablL* and appear 
even in nttemal dmrart eristics. The European 1ms wavy 
or straight hair, is slightly pigmented, bus a narrow face, 
thin lips and a narrow, high m*f:. The IMegro I ms frips’-ly 
hair, dark skill, (lurk brown eyes, thick lips mid a wide, flat 
owe* The differences between the two groups stand oik so 
ciiwty ifnil, when comparing the two races, w< disregard 
Ihi*^ peculiarities that distinguish vmiotfc group* of Euro 
peuus and of Ni>gmcs, ’[li^ European who vidtf* Central 
Africa sees at once the distinguishing trails of the Negro. 

Similar impressions are created even when the differ¬ 
ences art* util quite so striking, When f!ac,sar’s legions en* 
countered the German foltowara of AriovisUis they were 
iaipifsed by t heir bine eyes mid bland linir ami by Other 
pronounced features that were rare among Homans, aJ- 
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Ihough not entirety unknown 1o thorn* This contrast be- 
Lweeu the two groups uiugu have created an impression of 
mdol distinction. 

In I he - mif Ji> a Swede from the interior provinces 
who at homr bus comparatively HjN^thing few opporiuuh 
tics of seeing people with dark eyes and black hair will be 
impressed by liny feu Lure, while the Scotchman, who is 
thoroughly fuxnillar will black buir and dark eyes may 
not consider tL a particularly distinguishing dianickrblic. 
Furlliemiort.% lo the Swede who b accuslomod U> flee blue 
eyes, blond hair, tall bodies and long lumth. the people of 
northern Germany will appear partly similar io I he Sued* 
tab Type, partly distinct; while to the North Gorman h 
will rather seem that in Uir northern country the dlslj-ibu- 
turn of individual forms m different from that prevailing at 
borne* In Sweden the light, tail blond individuals with 
whose appearance the German is quite familiar, arc man? 
numerous time in his home country, the darker ones are 
rarer. 

According to our fauiiliariiy wit li Lhc bodily furms found 
in voriouM localities, we are apt. to tstahhflh these as definite 
Oqou^pts according to which we classify the great variety 
of human types. We pursue the same process in the dassi- 
ficaiiuii of our general experiences, which always depends 
upon the character of our previous impressions, und only 
to a h-vier extent upon objective diarortemtlcs, Tin* nuiva 
damnification of human types does mi represent :t group 
ing according lo biological principles* but is boned on gob¬ 
ject he attitudes. 

Nevertheless Lh«re is a tendency to give biolopicul reality 
to dasaillaitions arrived al quite IrralionaDy and depend* 
cut upon previous individual experiences* Thus if liap* 
pens that we claim mixed descent for a population I hat 
contains u number of types which have been conceptual 
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ixeti Tbit* is the tzvst, for instance, in gcitilii&nitcro Norway 
where lid unimmUy large number of hnunnit- live- Uy 
the same procedure it has becu claimed that the Pueblo 
Indian population consista nf PueLlo. Xavaho urid Lite 
types. lu these coses a composite descent b possible, but 
it cannot be proved satisfactorily by tile identification of 
individuals with types abstracted from previous nb»LTv«- 
Ikins in other localities. 

We most bear in mind that groups impressing us us u 
conglomerate erf different concept iiutized types may actu¬ 
ally be of common descent. and (hat others appearing to 
us os representatives of one type may include group* of 
distinct origin. 

A nee must noli be identified with ei subjectively es¬ 
tablished type but must lx* nmiceival m u biological unit, 
as a population derived from a common ancestry end by 
virtue of Hm descent endowed with definite biological chor¬ 
ee terisfk&. To a certain extent these may be unstable; 
beoiuac subject to a multitude of outer iniluenccs* for the 
biological character of (be genealogical group finds ci- 
pfessmn in the way in which the body h diujttd under 
varying conditions of life. 

The difficulties that we fad in defining races h due to 
the variability of local forma* The sLruIfflrir ies of forms in- 
habiting contiguous ureas make it nisceeiary to define 
dearly what we mean when we sjjeak of racial characLer- 
btics and of differences between mms< 

Tins problem confront# ns in the study of man just in 
the same way m we encounter it m the study of animals 
and plants. It is cosy to describe wbi di^tinguklies a lion 
fmiri u mouse, (i is iilmrat as easy to give n satisfactory 
desoriptiai) (dial enables us lo diatinguhh ihe type of the 
Swede from the typo of the Central African Negro. Ii is, 
however, difficult to give u satisfactory description that 
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will set off a Swede against a Nnrih German, or a lion of 
Nor 111 Africa against a Moo from Rhodesia. The reason is 
dear, Not all Swedes yre alike, ami some cannot he dis¬ 
tinguished from North Germans, ami the same b true of 
lions of different localities. The variability of each group 
is considerable, nut! if wo wont to know what u Swede b 
we must know' all the different forms that may be found 
among the descendants of a group of " pure” Sw edes. 

\lining llio Swedes of our present period pome are Lull, 
tome short; the hair Is blond or dark, straight or wavy; the 
eyes vary from brown to blue; the complexion b ligh t or 
dark ; the face more or less delicate- So it is with I he 
Negroes: The degree of darkness of skin; the amount of 
projection of ihe teeth; the IlsUiesa of lhe nose; the trizzli- 
ncss of i he hair—till these trail.*- show a considerable de¬ 
gree of v.triabifiiy. When we compare these two distinct 
types they appear to us fumhunettlalty different notwith¬ 
standing their variability. Certain human types are thus 
sharply sat off from others, as I he Negro by lib frizzly hair 
from the ^traiglit-Iuiired Mongol; the Anucuiuu bv Ilia 
narrow nose from the itut-uovd Negro; the \imttttliun by 
hb pigmentation from the iwy-butd Scandinavian. On 
the other hand, when we compare contiguous group?, tike 
the Swedes imd North Germans, or the Negroes of the 
Cniuuruoiis with those of the Upper Congo, we find essen¬ 
tially the game range of individual forms, but each occur¬ 
ring with n different frequency in each mm Those forms 
w bit h are frequent in one district may lie more or lew- rare 
iri the other. 

I l b fl chuniclemlic fl itUTO of all living beings that in- 
dlviiiujils descended from tho same m ices tors are not iden¬ 
tical. hut differ among themselves mure or Its*, not only 
iu outer form hut also in deluils of structure and in < hem- 
ical chum i; [eristics. Rio there and sisters are not ulike in 
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bodily form; the chemical composition of the hlood may im 
quite different. 

W, Johcmuscn studied the descendants uf self-fertilized 
Leans, Since Lill Lad an tdcntiail ;rm.-v-try we might iw- tn- 
< lim'd U) suppose that they all would be alike. All I he 
beans In miUMifed wiTcdisreruiitnlJi of a single benn raised 
in J90n and bcloctged to I lie third generation which was 
r L ii -< fi in 1903. The length nf the.se [icons varied from TO 
to 17 mm, 1 The dialribitlion of sizes in per cent uf timir 
frequency is interesting. 

leiwth ia mm. 10- [ I IJ-12 12-13 |3 M tt-is l,V|'. Ir>-I7 

0,4 L-t 17 31,3 413 33.2 lb 

Tile reason for these variations i* in^ly understood. 

Then? lit *' sM> many llm oiitmNahle conditions that imhi- 
eiier lire development of the aryunism that even with idea- 
licyl mi res try the same form and size cannot always be 
expected- If w« could control ai) lJn> (vimii loots 1»-ginning 
witfj Llic formation <>T the ma raUs find following through 

fertiliUBtinfi and grnnih.. if r could make-all of these 

Uniform, then we should, of course, expert the tame risult 
tu every 

\\i* <ipe <lfr)liii£ ni'ii.b ihc fuininmunt^il diffiimiee 
between a constant and n variable jibenomctMin wiilch 
must be cJcnriy held in niiml if we want to iimliTstand the 
msfttiipgof the term "mw." 

\\ hnrever we are in a position lo control a phenomenon 
completely we rajj also give a complete definition. To give 
an example: A cubic mufinicUT of pur* wuler ot its great¬ 
est (JauiiLy may he entiskhmi tw completely defined. lt» 
size, cont|HHhii»n mill density are known ami we suppose 
I lint there is nothing To jifevent r*irr preparing n cubic * cn» 
bmoter of pure water at greatest density whenever we 

‘ IlllnifUi^ll, [L 1?4, 
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might wish to do so, anil fane* it is tompk!tdy defined, 
Hiiii.t! nothing remains ufiucrtaln in regurrl to h-* chiirarlcr, 
wr rxjH’cl the shim* result, wlic» wc sluil)' il* rluirm'ifiris- 
rics. The weight of this niiaultly of pure water al greatest 

density is expected to tie the eanm every single Li.. ia 

weighed at the an me place, and in case it should not, 1 # the 
^ should suppose that no error had been made, in 
regard to the size. purity or density, if we are lo- ;nvu- 
rate in our definition uiid ash simply for the charade relics 
of one cubic centimeter of water* there will be uncontrolled 
conditions of temperature and purity thal bring it about 
that the water will not behave always in just the witue way; 
and the mure numerous I he unronl rolled conditions the 
more variaMe may In* Uic behavior of the samples- linn - 
ever, the water will not behave like mm-ury or oil. ami 
therefore within certain limit* we may still define its char¬ 
acteristics lhat are determined because we are dealing with 
more or less pure water. We may say that the Sample that 
vre are studying is a representative of a class of objects 
that have attain chamclfiristirs in common but which 
differ among themselves in minor respect*. These diiTor* 
eucca will lie the greater the more uncontrolled conditions 
are present. 

Ksactly tin 1 smite conditions prevail in every incom¬ 
pletely defined phenomenon- Tilt* samples arc not alwtiy* 
the ah me. A study of the frequency or CKwnrrenccs of each 
particular form liclnngmg to tiie class shows that they ure 
distributed in u regular way characteristic of the *' 

different distribution indicates that we nro defiling with 
uiii11 her set. of cireitinstniiWift, with another class. 
smimti* description of any variable phenomenon must 
therefore consist in an enumeration of the frequency 
t.rihuf ion of the characteristics of the individuals thul c&to* 
pose the class. 
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To give only one example: Tho temperature of a given 
ilute ai iLiu in in \ow V orl b never the samp In idOttsaiive 
years. Stfl] if vie mik 1 the tempcmlure of Ili.ii particular 
day year idler year we hr id that (he muiii" tcJupcfiUurcs 
Occur wiLb ilriiuife frequency* EimJ {tie dbtrilnithin of these 
frequencies ihtiraetcfriaic^ [hr temperature of the tiny 
selected. 

11 is jus r the same with unimcd fonns. I i does not mot ter 
whether we believe Ihe<%;*tisc of vurullion la he due to vary¬ 
ing <xanMmitiaiif< of genetic -.■lemrnU *r to nedUeuinl con¬ 
ditions of other kbftb. it b certain that a very Itirgr num- 
Jkt of imcnutmlEcd and ummitmlfiblt- elements influence 
development and (lint the general class eh arurt prist ic* will 
appear modified m one way or another hi estdi individual. 
The description of the dnss requires un emmieraiioii of the 
frequency of each form mid we cannot expect samcnara of 
form in alt the individuals reuEijHrting the group. 

Lei aft suppose now i lint we are familiar with two db- 
tincl individual human form, that have impressed them- 
.solves forcibly upon our rmtuts d perhaps toll and long¬ 
headed. the other short and round-headed* We now become 
familiar with a variable type in which iudividuaiia of both 
types occur, Then we *hidl be inclined to claim that we 
find a type rniiipoM-d of two races. We forget that we 
are perhaps dealing with a type that imiy vary so much 
thut Ihitji forms which stand out its distinct in our minds 
occur here. Before concluding that we are actually dealing 
with two dblinc! types we ought to prove ilnii the an- 
central fiirins do not very in me h a way that huh farms 
might have developed from the same single uniform un- 
eesLry, In other words, in a muliouis study of racial char¬ 
acteristics we must begin with u descrip linn of loc-al forma 
ns they appear to un. Wo nnul describe the frequency of 
the vurioua form* that occur in each local or social unit- 
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AT tor this ho* ben clone wc may usk ouredvt r whether the 
variations arc due to varyinginu-mul organic conditionsor 
whether we ore dealing with a mixed population in which 
genetically disthici types occur. In some crises a ireful 
analysis of die iatmelstioris of measurements makes it 
possible to answer this question {Boas 4J. 

The preliminary work, namely the description of types, 
must therefore In? an ennnicration of the frequencies of 
indi vidua la of distinctive forms. 

In a study of racial drslrihntinns it will be necessary 
first of all lo determine whether the groups iuvcsljgaUd 
are identical or not. Our previous consul era t ion shows that 
sameness of two racial groups con be doirand only if ihe 
frequency distribution of forms is identical. If the rein I hr 
frequency of file sums form is nol the same in the two 
series, then there must be certain unknown caul's which 
differentiate the two groups that we are comparing. If «s 
find that among 6687 young Italians bom in Sardinia 
3.9% and among 5328 bom in Udine 8,2% have a stature 
of 167 an. we must conclude that the two populations are 
nol identical Conversely we may any Unit if two popula¬ 
tions agree in I he frequency distribution of niuiicftpui 
forms, that they are probably identical. This cottdiawiti 
is not quite os binding tie the one from which we conclude 
diversity, because two fiop illations may Lave the same dis¬ 
tribution without living identical, otirl bac&IMe other units, 
not examined, may show differences in distri bill inn. 

lt would be very difficult to dcs tribe accurately papula* 
lions in the manner here Indicated if I ho frequency iba- 
trilluLions in each group followed different laws. 11 h'ts. 
however, been shown that in u great many oases the type 
of frequency distribution is very much alike. liven n cur¬ 
sory examination of forms show# tlmt extreme aberrant 
tyjxss are rare and that The mass of the population is fairly 
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uniform. Ertmijely full mid extremely nhort jHTKoni aiv 
lint common. while iin nvfffigr Mnturc iHX-tira frequently. 
Thu,* iirri'i mg Hit Scotch stature.' urtnuitJ ] 72 cm. urc rm- 
mcToits; w0% of all Scotrirmen have sin tori'* between i 71 
and I7.1 cm. Only l% arc fihorhir than .159 cm. and only 
1^ arc tall it limn Iff 7 etn. Among' Shaitans *B% measured 
between 161 and 168 cm, and only 1,2% were* shorter Limn 
152 cm. amJ 5% biller tiinn 180 cm. 1 The mussing umiind 
the middle in each group in, one of I lie causes thul pvea us 
u si mug impression of a type in those cases in which we ore 
dealing with measurements, When wc isolate u striking 
form such ns a !loiii;iri nose or an upturned noec. or strik¬ 
ing hair-colors ,m h os blunt) or black, or blue and brown 
eye-uolots, tJiese forms mny not prevuil. but nevertheless 
Vrc find ottrsdves inclined Lo dassity the frequent inter* 
mediate forms anil colors with the extremis iliot have 
been conceptualised in our minds. 

Hie empirical study of frequency diatributiotij* has 
allow 11 Ihflt wo emi predict w ith reasonable accuracy 1 lie 
frequency of any form, provided we know certain easily 
delmmued values. 

The gmmil type of distribution is shown tit Fig. 1, in 
which point* qn the horizontal line represent the numerical 



values of nn observation — stature, weight or nny other 
metrk-a! value — while the vertical distances between the 

1 Bum (r. p. 354; pp, 174-274, 
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tamwntal line nnd the curve represent. tin frequents- of 
thiil observation to which the vertical distance belong, 
Tlie curve representing the distribution of variable* will 
be the more coni meted InternI ly oriel I lie" higher in the mi'i- 
dle the inure uniform the series, end conversely, the more 
expanded lalerally end the Under in the middle, the more 
variable the series. In Fig. - * wo such curves are repre¬ 



sented which show two overlapping phenomena. 11 will l*‘ 
nuLiml that Those observations that are in the area mm. 
nion to both curves may belong in either group, 

A serins is the more variable the more frequently 
strongly deviating types occur. If we determine I here fore, 
the average type and therouge of varying forms, wc have 
a measure of the most frequent lyja 1 am) of the degree nf 
its variability. An example will illuslmle what is mcunL 
The frequencies of statures on the facing jmge were ob- 
served among J97f» boss 6,14 years old and £5111 lw>>* ■' 1 j 

years old. 

Tliis table shows that in o given population boys 14*4 
years of age are more variable than Iwys 6J/J years of ogtf, 
and we may express this by figurtw. We del ermine t ho 
average for each group by adding nil the -litlures and di¬ 
viding hy 1 he mmibw of observations- These give 

Si a lure- of l« 7 ’ 6*.$ ynm eltl, «wngej 111 ,T« 

Siatiifr.H irf bov* HH y rn rs mini, nvirapc 152 Lt 
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Then we arrange all the individuals in order and mark 
the limits of those representing the middle half of our 
aeries. This is done easily by counting off one fourth of the 
number of individiuils from each end. The limits lor the 
6, ! :: year old hoys are JU8.2 and M,},!) tm, so tlini I lie tniii- 
dle half is contained in w span of 6.8 cnt. For the I t.H year 
oh I Ixiys the corresponding limits are 146.2 and lu8.li an., 
lh:*l (In- middle half is (.untamed in a span of 11.8 an, 
E-AfHirience has shown that tin? dhtrihi;" ton of fro* 
qualities i& in most cases fairly synmieirieaJ around the 
average, so that one half of tin? distance hi which tlie mid* 
die hdf of tlic whole scries is contained represents the 
range of deviations around ihe (iverugn lliat constitute tlie 
middle half of tlie series. We might Unis describe i be 6i£ 
year old hoy- OS having a .stat ure of 111.8 ± 3. ! oil. 

those llJ-'j years old ;ls having' a stature of 152,1 ± cm. 

It follows from these remarks that an adequate destrip* 
Lion of a racial type may lie given in many cases os the 
average form of nil the individuals observed and the 
measure of their variability, as just defined. There are 
some cases in winch this description is not adequate, but 
in a great many cases it to practicable. 

When wc want to compare two racial types we mast 
compare both their averages and vuriabililies and, unless 
both values are the .van* for the iw» groups, they euiwol 
be iviiL'.idijed as representatives of die same type. 

Wc recognise now that the current method by whl H 1 
people is described os tall, blond, wilh elongated heads b 
not adequate, but that besides describing the prevalent 
tyjie its variability must be given. 

Tlie degree of variability in regard lo various physic*! 
traito and in different populations fa far from uniform. 
Most of the European types, for instance, are remarkable 
for their high variability. The same is true of the Kolyne* 
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sinus and of tkttDe Negro trilx^, t hi the other fumd, 
like tite European Bdinmi, and even more so* the single 
tribe* of North American Indians, are, comjuira lively 
speaking, diaructcrized by much greater umfiurmily. The 
amount i>f variability differs coBahJeroWy with regard to 
different physical feat turn It Is. fur iiv-Eumm, obvious 
Unit the hair-color and Imir-fami of North Europeans b 
modi more variable tlinii the hniraolor and hair-form of 
the Chines In Eon^ rulon* vary from fbsrrt to 
black, with o mnridmible number of individuals with mi 
huir, and t he form varies from straight to high dogrua of 
wiivium& Among like Chinese,, on tire oilier howl we do 
not GimI ocjuiil variations hi Uic durknevi of color, siiir^ 
hiiHides nhd ciniy-hmreri individuals jm* uh^uL similar 
obsMzrvntiojiff may lie imitlr in regard to ntature, bead-form 
or any other feature of the body that con be expn^f-d by 
iJiCrtsureni rills. 

The concept of a type dmtfofm in mir minds from gen- 
end jin plenum If I he majority of u people me tall. Jong- 
bemded^ of light ttmiplevkni* with ruirrou fin mid 
stmighl nmi^i we Cdnsiruct ibb oombmfltfali of feu! urn* 
tus a typo* We may perhaps consider us typical that half 
of the pnpulcdion whew traits are [he mmi frequent end 
tbnr. tie near lbs mewl frequent value. Supposing that ihc 
feature under wwldtitutkito an? mutually mdejmiidetd, 
one half of I hi* popular ion will have one of t\w typiml 
frail*; one half of the*e, thm U on£ quarter, will have two 
ttmbincrf {mil? .; one hnlf of these* that b oimj eighth* Will 
have three of the typical trait* oombiiicd. m that when ten 
Kuril trails are ivuniird Only on# in Ifi* 1 mdividuitk will 
cctubltie all the typical Uaibk The type i* not an imlivld- 
■liil but an nlulmcliim. 

So fur vv fmvc dealt merely with the di^ripliou of 
a single racial tyjpe, U r l us next examine berw we ore 
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to proved when we wish to compare different focal types. 

We have kccii that it liappens often llutl among dislind 
fit rial types the same individual forms may occur, that, 
for instance, n German selected at random may be appar¬ 
ently identical with n native of Sweden. Tins comlilion 
prevails in ull extended land areas, in Europe as well as in 
Africa, Asia and America. If the differences were like i how 
between Central Africans and Swedes, -so i hat no I a single 
form were common to the two groups, our problem wmtM 
be simple: the difference would be obvious ami could hr 
expressed with precision. If might be measured and ex¬ 
pressed by the difference between llu> most frequent forms. 
For instance, if the general nvemge of I he skin color of 
Swedes and that of Negroes were expressed quantitatively, 
the difference would be so great that ihc minor differences 
that occur in Sweden and in Africa might Im? disregarded 
and we should be in a position lo measure the actual <3if 
femurs !«•( ween the two groups. I hm over, ns soon as the 
two variables have a certain number of forms in common, 
difficulties Arise. How are we to express the difference be¬ 
tween these I wo series^ If each individual of one 'cries 
could be matched with a corresponding individual of Ihc 
other one, the two series would be identical. 

The larger the number of individuals lJuil win Ik 1 
match'd, the greater wilt be the similarity between the 
two series. A glance at Fig. 2 shows that the individuals u* 
the area common to both curves lire common to both popu¬ 
lations. The lower their number the more unlike will be 
file two populations. 

These considerations show that t% grouping of limneo 
types according only to the difference Ik* tween their aver¬ 
age values is not admissible. Nevertheless most of the 
classifications of European type* thul have been at ten i ptod 
arc based on this method. Certain subjectively striking 
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forma have been selected and have been called radii 
or » imnienL'Iature 1ms been intj-nduced Ui dbfui^uihli by 
Wrf designations various groups in tin- wide spun of vari¬ 
able forms. In fbe course uf tune then* mimes have b.-en 
Imre led ns though they were significant bJotcgical types, 
Particularly the fiend-form has been so used. The nitio of 
llii‘ gmttisl breadth of (he bend expressed in per mills of 
(he lens'll! of tins hnid. the distance from n jmiut just 
over tin? nose to I lie most promim-nl point on the bark of 
the head) is < tilled the cephalic m<Ua. t or leiiglh-brctidlli 
index, Individual* having an index of 1^ than 73 tins 
called bng-henihd or duEicliocepholic, those with an in¬ 
dex from 73 in 80, ttiesooepliaUc, those with an index 
over flit, short-headed, round-headed or hrudiv cephalic 
Sometimes ihc limits are drawn somewhat differently. |l 
is dear that when we speak of u dolichocephalic ftirr, we 

divide Ihe local grouping mi tin arbitrary bait We.. 

perhajw, with due caution, sstv th.tl a group » dolii-lincc- 
phalie if we mean llmt the overage type foils in the dolicho¬ 
cephalic division, hut we must remember that many nierri* 
here of the group witt belong to (he other division*, become 
the type itself in \uriuiile, It would ul $0 not be iiilmis-dhlo 
(o claim that two groups are racially different Ikc«iisc one 
happen* to fall maide of (lie timib of what we cut! dolieho- 
ccptia I ie, 1 lie of hens on laid e. Most classificn t inns me Imsid 
on tlie segregation of band groups according to average 
form, Head-form. stature, pigmentation, hair-form and 
other characteristics, such as Use farm of the face and nose, 
are being so used. \o attempt has beta made to show (Iml 
these traits are morphologically of importance, anti the 
limits of I he various groups ore arbitrarily chosen. The 
classifiedt if ms have a descriptive value, but without further 
proof no biological significance. 

Roland O. Dixon l,3.' classifies the mdividunl* composing 
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each lof'-til group according to divtStoii.v Ims*-J (hi tile nu¬ 
merical values of head-form, face-form ami nasal form.mid 
be assumes I hut (he combinations of t he various divisions 
of lLies' three elements represent f iimlmnant ul types. Here 
iiiwi any drift in Liu* orhiimrily limits (dll give us a 

different bind of fundawenlul racial grouping. The arti¬ 
ficiality of this method is apparent. No proof has l)ceii 
given or can be given that the selected groupings iwte- 
spond Id realities, that, for distance, a lung-beaded, long- 
fat eii. lyirroiv-inJ&Ed group represent* in any sense <J pure 
mein I stock. 

The sumr error is < omnril led when the long-lrjaded, 
blond iudividmik in Europe arc arbitrarily set off as i 
rale racial group as is so often done at the present, time. 

The attempts lo chisaify man according to constitutional 
tyjKs. art* subject lo the same criliVhuii. This dussificalJoa 
bus Imhui develop** I essentially by medical mem Thdr 
expedience has led them to recognise a more or less ini iterate 
interdependence between bodily form and potberiogkad 
conditions so dial in many easts body form may be of diag¬ 
nostic value. Since these judgments are lutswl on ini pies* 
sioas, they arc concept mdiza tin its of constitutional Forma 
of tire some kind as conrepl unliznlions of local types. I he 
Laid* of this classification is the partial dependence of path¬ 
ological conditions U|kjh In.Killy form. When expressed 
In exact metrical terms, comditutjoaal types ate found 
to be variables similar to (Jukmj previously disettsseti 
(Knlscbmer). 

The H if lieu llirs with which wc are confronted ore evi¬ 
dently based largel > upon the vagueness of thu concept of 
difference between variables*, V\ >■ have seen that the differ- 
«U* or averages dots not express the difference between 
two series; that our judgment of difference will rather de¬ 
pend upon the number of individuals that an: common to 
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the two cii^UriL-l «erjcg, tijnm I lie de^iw of OYcrinppuig of 
Il>r tstnrm repri^mtiiig llie fmjnmdix of formn in file 
series I Hal. are Idng compared. 

The w fit ile pruhlctn Iwoult's dearer, if instead of the 
\t:rm difference, vu- tise The lerui dissimilarity, The decree 
of dmilarily or dfeamlkrily may. best tie ex* 

pressed liy rise number of imlivti hmlfl that am roftnifetth to 
the various type* llml are Iwiiig compared* 

\u ideal Solution of fli&fflJthslirid pmhleiii of rncij dtisjo- 
lira lion would reipiirt; ihi ^inhlislmieu! of iJiosmirenie 
loral iimm lltal ■ In not show any kinri of oNicf-hippiftg and 
that could therefore !*■ different in ted with absolute ntf* 
tciinty. The Europeans* Negroes of Africa and Md.imv 
fikns* Iludjniim h MntUicni Mongolia, the various Malay 
gmu|is p Auslrelnms and Australoal Lyties of fccnitheni .Ah in, 
md |ivrtui)» .some groups of American Indimw would 1 m* 
and I radii I lypfcSn It would Then he necessary to establish 
the position of intervening groups by u shirty of li>eir simi- 
linilies to (he extreme lypes. For instancy the people i>f 
North Africa would have lo lx k compared with the Euro¬ 
pean ami Negro types* the people of Indio with )hc Euro¬ 
pean, Southern Ytunguluf, Northern Mongol id and Aiu*- 
Irnlian types, and m forth. If would however be on error 
to assume offhand on the bads of thb atotbticiil 
ailion ihat the extreme types that we hove hokled are rise 
oldest mul purest. types from which oil the others have U-m 
fierivt-cj by inlemiivture. heeaiiiie ihny may jii**L as well he 
Ur w Varieties that have developed owing lo long continued 
isolation mid to the hereditary estatdiihi&e&t of chance 
variatloniH 

A purely statistical Invitmcnt cannot solve the problem 
of the biokigiaiE relation of races, hn\ it h necessary to 
hear the statistical mosirfiTatioiiH in mind wlien we ale 
tempi a liinlogrnil study. 





4. THE HEREDITARY CHARACTERISTICS 
OK HUMAN RACES 


We wlialX now reexamine from u bwlogiail point of view 
the fiiarurfcmticH uf iiuUvidiiMb n>ihf>u*in>: a ra<v. 

1 lif diameter of a tact 1 in dotvrmim < primarily by 
heredity* In loose, every-diay parlance we mean by hered¬ 
ity (hat tho offspring repents the form of I he progenitors 
without materia] change, that l he chfiracterLEtion of ■■ 
peril's of gencr.ilbus will always remain the same. Oh* 
vioudy tins is not quite exact. because the dfSOTtikmlH af 
the same couple will not bo identical in form, neither when 
compared with I heir parents nor among themsel ves. V> lit® 
we consider a racial group us a whole we assume that, un¬ 
less conditions change, heredity will bring it iibonL that in 
successive generations the same frequency dutrihuthut 111 
forms is found, or to use the terms which we ditcusstfd 
before, I hat thu eluss. its variability and its average will 
remain constant. This I hough 1 is dearly in our minds 
when wo discuss llie distribution of racial types- We 
assume iheso to be rons t mu and to continue in the same 
way generation after general ion unless disturbance* of 
population or perhaps dumges in external tsmHitm.ii* bring 
about changes hi bodily form. 

We might speak in this sense of "racial heredity " when 
the radii! traits are ho pronounced that they dionieteriae 
all members of ihe race. To use llie Kama example that we 
used before: blend n res, fair rumple*inn, blue nr light eye? 
may be said to be hereditary characteristics of tin 1 Swedish 
ran*, mill block. fiiariy luiir. Hark *klti and ilark eyes of <h$ 
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African. The dilld of a Swedish coupfa wi never 1 jc an 
African* When, however, the Swedes are compared with 
JNnrth Germans, or even with Ji-a tin us* more or Im 
numerous eases un? found in which the rminl traits 
overlap, BO that a dear distinction cannot hu made. The 
j-hild nf o Swedish couple muj look like some IV nr 111 
German, or even like some IlulhiiL "Die term "radiil 
heredity 1 * i* no longer applicable so far ius it signifi** 
n detennmuliou of the bodily form of every individual of 
the met. 

Then? are many traits in regard to which remote races 
are so similar that such overlapping occurs The SIXB of 
the h min , stature* weigh! and size and form of various 
in Lento I organs are of Ibis character, so that m regard to 
none of these am w r speak of radal heredity as determin¬ 
ing these trails so that the individual by them may 1 m> 
retrognized ns a member of t he race, 

It Is nil important to note that whenever such aver- 
Uippiitg exists, a person of n giveu form who takings to otie 
population is not bioIogicaDy, or belter genetically, iden¬ 
tical with another perton whi has the. same riiorartcmtiu* 
but who belongs i*> another population. 

To give an example: From « study nf the bodily form of 
a considerable number of families we had that SiHlbrt 
Couple? whose head index I its between 79-5 and 82,5 fur 
belli parents, <uul who have mi average index of 8D.6 have 
c| tile Iren whose average index is 193 f that ia L3 unite 
under the value of their parents* Bohemian couples whose 
head index tics within the same limit*, and who have 
an average index of 81 *0 have children whose average 
indEs k 83.0, or 2 units over that of I heir parents. This 
show s iJuil from a genetic point of view the huliv id tails 
of the same head indcs in the*? two group* are ml 
identical. 
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Similar ctmdHbr^ prevail in regard to oilier bodily 
features- In other words, individuals of the Utm ho lily 
fonn Mint belong lu two different populations are gcm'ti- 
culiy not [driitii-j.!. Biologist# have been fed to the sauut 
oondusions. Lolry in a careful analysis of the meaning 
of “spedeft," emphasizes the imporuuwc of conslittHMiiid 
jdt-niily against iipporenl grt>^ morphological identity. 
Conalitutioiial Identity can U* discovered only by iiihnvd- 
Jng mnl crossing ami H is often found that forms appar¬ 
ently ;dike breed in different ways- It follows from Uiw 
obsiirvatiom* Ibnt wh must describe each population ns a 
whole. that we must not separate arbitrarily fl group 
nYtaiii Imdily appearance from ihe rest. 'I lie error w 
identifying individuals of the same bodily «pf»enruin l nl 
belonging to different population# as members of the 
raio is made altogether too Frequently, even by careful 
investigators. 

During ihe past twenty-five years numerous studio ° 
heredity. or as it is now generally collet), gem 1 tins, have 
Leon mode and their result may be formulated as follow*- 
If the I lumber of offspring of u isiiigle pair is blinitcly 
large, then the frequency distribution of forms in the n "*‘ 
spring of I h is pair would he definitely determined h> 1 9 
organic charocI eristics of the parents, provided l luav i* *® 
disturbance by external conditions. The forms of irt* 
qurncy distribution vary a great deal, but for each pau 
they ore absolutely fixed as long ns external eoiidiuons in¬ 
fluencing bodily fonn remain the same. This is the 111(16 
generalized expression of the Mendefitm Inw of idherib 
It is difficult to give exact proof of these condit ions m «uu* 
as well tis in I hose animal species in which Ihe number i 
offspring U small, but the observations among iovrer wti' 
dials and plants ami the agreement of the ol served 
lions in man with those found in lower forms are <mi 
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aive. While wriiaiirin ts4y wind tin spctifir ■ hamrhrisAies 
of any OW indiv idled ttiji y |k>, th>‘ pimp r> h whole will 
atwny* Mia11- in I ho yJirur way. 

It follows from tht-so observations llmi hi a strictly bin- 
logical study we uniat study the ccmdic Ijiii * constituting 
a rntr before vw> cun gniti ,m [aright into tin- .-Jinmi r f - r of 
tire rape *is n w hole. 

In higher ammolrt tin- offspring is always the ri'mltunt 
tif tile union of two individuals uiiil we <|n not know n 
single* popiilutlffii of anuneh or mui in which tin? uniting 
male ami fen ink' would represent identical lines of descent. 
Even in matings of limiuuls of the Kirin* liltrr of brothers 
uitil sinter* the structure nf I hr &ex rrlls is not lire ivimr. 
Tin? family Jim* in rvi'ry population, tin mutter how uni- 
form it* descent. art* mii'ipitil. 

The importance of tfu»e consideration* will heroine 
clearer when we consider the constitution or populations 
in greater detail. 

In a large popiiluliim which in ns little stable in its 
habitat ns that of modem Europe mid modem America, 
the number of ancestors of a single person increase* very 
rapidly, the nnmlier of parents hing two; of grand [uirenH, 
four: of great-girmdfHirents, eight; (he theoretical numlwr 
of ancestors twenty gen era lit ins back would Le over a 
million, or, mom aoduratdy, 1,010,574 Twenty genera¬ 
tion* represent, accord mg tot he rate nf increase of modern 
times, filtout seven hundred years; according in the rale 
of inrrenae of earlier times, shout four hundred years ns a 
ruminnnii. These ligores would apply to the series of gen¬ 
erations represented by Ural-born nudes; fur the Orel-bora 
female* the nspective numbers would lie about five hun¬ 
dred years unit three Jiu tut rift mid fifty years. If we con¬ 
sider, However, the actual descent of futilities, including 
individuals later born, we might perlmj** njw>um<? dint 
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twenty genmitiiHkH in Europe would represent from eight 
hundred to nine hundred year*, and uruong primitive peo 
pit's [MldiljfH only little less. siurin funner limes the dif¬ 
ferences botwftn llio rapidity of successive generations in 
Europe end among primitive people was md very graiL 
This make* il obvious tJiui ii Is entirely iiiijH^ilile t Eial us 
great a number of ancestors as i lie theory requires can 
have contributed to the development of the iridtvidmiU of 
the present generation. The reason for this is plain. Owing 
to mvmsnmngm between the same families, targe mini- 
bera of ancestors will he duplicated in dDhzenf pat trod 
and uiatcrrmt tines: and in this way the real nticralry of 
eadi individual appears to be much more complex than the 
purely nriihmeT trnl treatmimi would suggest. Tlie rah 
culm ion for the ancestor tuble of the former German Em- 
peror. fur uMuncc, is instructive* According lu O, Lorens 
the number* nf his ancestors in successive generations 

were as follows: 
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A afrit* of forty royid families gives Ihe following avenagea: 
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When weoompari'tfit’^tonditwtLs In the tmsinblu pn|,u- 
tot inn of the densely popidnlcd purls of modern Europe 
and of America with the condition* unions primitive irflx^i, 
il becumes tu once iftparent that the total number of un- 
coslitrs of Wirli individual In Sinatf foiiiiiiiiuiljes imii:;| tic 
much hiss limn |lii mnnber of amesnirs in lln mndem 
stake just referred to. -V i‘bnTiicl eristic uxiimplr is pre¬ 
sented by tin- Eskimo of Smith i ; *hiikI in North Gmnltnd 

From nil we know, il s*eemfl ’itrcindy unlikely Mini this 
community ever consisted of more ihtin a few hundred Ui- 
divi duals. The mode of life of Eskimo communities sug¬ 
gests that originally it ocmsbted of a very few families 
only. The community hn» In t n tail nil front the outer 
world for very long periods; and while there tuny have been 
accessions of new individuals fmm outside o few time# 
every century, on the whole II bun remained isolated. 
It is therefore obvious that the nuccflLry of this group 
cannot contain anything tike the million of people ro 
quirt'd by I lie theory, but licit nil the individuals rinet 
he faterrdaied through liwir immediate: mid remote 
ancestry. 

In a community nf this type, the member* of which hove 
never numbered nmre than [dxnjt two hundred, the an* 
cealora of every single individual from the right 11 gi'tnrn- 
tirni buck must have been largely the same. in varying 
combinations, iwcrnwe the eighth geuersiUnn would re¬ 
quire theoretically two hundred uud Qfty-sb individuals 
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—o. gmiHrr manhw ilmn era actually found in tjio ont- 
m unity. Therefore the occurrence of any individual who 
lias not a good many near and remote ancestors in com- 
tnoti with the wbolti rest of the community is highly im- 
pruhabh.-, if no l impossible. 

VVt> have tried tn determine r lit- ln>* of micfslors for the 
Sonin African Bastards. dcswjentlants of llottciitfits and 
Boers, t sing (he genealogical lubleft collected Jiy Jiugen 
Fischer (3), the following iwmibers were found: 
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These number* are similar to those foBDd among the 
royal houses of Europe. 

A someulici clearer picture is obtained when ive deter - 
mine lin number of ascendants, rtjnl consider each imli 
vidiinf us n iiiemlitir «f » fraternity embracing a lYTtEiin 
number of children who continue lo propagate at the same 
rale. For a large, mobile imputation we might furthermore 
assume that the malea of the succeeding genera lions are 
in no way related among Uirmselvis or to the members 
of flic family line under consideration. Under itase con¬ 
ditions lha ancestry of nny one individual will he that 
frad km of the number of ancestor# which is obtained by 
dividing the total number of bis ancestors by the number 
of members of his generation. When, for Instance, a couple 
have two children flip average numlwr of pundits for each 
will be 1. When thwc children marry and huve *tjch two 
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children, tile tnfnumber of individual* in (ho first gen- 
cation will he six, because the two children of the orig¬ 
inal cou ple I id vc Lhe same parents. The* four grand¬ 
children of Urn nriguml couple will Lave therefore aix 
pranilpiiretib- or IS for eadu Ju till* way I he following 
ancestral juries b ohuhit^l for umratora in direct IhiF of 
descent. 

The apparent contradiction of Miese VaIugi— for in* 
stance thill four grandchildren have mix granitjhif^nfe— 
lies in tho fact thel two of these pimdchiJdren wn- nr the 
Kiltie lime direct descendant!! of MtoHm furnfly. The 
col lak-ral relations expanding rapidly. A rough up- 

proxiinaTlon of tlieao valuta has beet) given by JanJuiw- 
shy* 1 It must be remembered Ihul I he urinal conditions 
will dc|Kmd largely on the mobility of liie [JopuJafinn, 
Whenever die population i* sedentary and roJuli vdy small 
groups are in permanent contact n high degree of inbreed¬ 
ing with ^gregafion of local groups will re^«jlt, while in a 
freely moving large population the rale at which inbreed¬ 
ing develops will be much slower. 
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Doth inbreeding and <-!iilinnfd intermixture bring it 
about tH he when ill' 1 process has been carried on for u long 
lime all I he ftuiiiJv Hues will be very much alike, while in 
u pofjiiiulJuij of mixed descent or without inbreeding the 
Family line* will bequite dislim : If may, therefore, hap¬ 
pen that Liu: bodily Forma in two imputations are disfrib- 
ulifd in tlie some way, if only individual* are considered, 
and still tin: biologic: 1 1 ivimiinsilirm of lhr in.-rii-; rn i> 
be quite different. In the one we uuiy have family lines 
quite distinct mnoiiju' themselves while all the brothers 
ami sisters in each family arc much alike; in (lie other we 
may have family lines very much alike, w hile brothers and 
sisters may vary very much among themselves. 

The dfeet oJ inbreeding litis been lested with uriiiiitils. 
Experiments thing) with rats in vihich brothers ami sisters 
were muted for 25 successive genertilions show that the 
fraternal variability decreases* gradually. It seems likely 
that tJiis would indicate both a decrease in variability of 
family lines and In fraternal variability, hut the dnlu do 
not, allow us to distinguish between these two features. 

Only a few populations and very few traits have been 
examined from these point* of view. The material jki far 
collected indicates lliut thedifferences between the family 
lines constituting a population are the less, the more stable 
the fMjpuliition and (he longer inbreeding without suite firm 
has continued, When the progenitors of these family lines 
are of distinct bodily form (he brothers and sisters in each 
family are liable to be unlike; if the progenitors are dike 
in form, then l»otJi family lines and fraternities (that is 
brothers and sLiters of each family) will be alike. 

The following data relating to the variability of the 
value of (he breadth of head expressed in per cents of the 
length of the head illustrate tbe coiidilicua that are found 
in various toed groups. 
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Tiiii) moans Mull uniting t lie Armenians whose head in* 
hIi-s. U on the uv tragi' 85 . 6 , Oft 1 % of iJw families have mi 
index I ke I mi S3,1 a ml 117.8, while the re ma i n i n g 32% 
hu vc index values outside or these lirults. ii ubo me-ans 
that 68% of the brothers ami sifters haw a hotel index 
varyfn g between 3-2(1 units helow amt 3 20 uriii> uIkwu 
L he f. imlK - mean, h bile the renuuiidcr ore outside of these 
hauls. Ami so with the other values. 

The JtgimLtf for the Hiintanls are iuiervatitiit. 1 he Tin*, 
t arris ore a people of HotUnilol and Patch descent who 

* ViriaiiLiiij fa i. i.uttwm taditulbi* Uw *csujww vt u 

illiwllllftl i'«i [i lAflf Up rJia)itiT, Un nrronnl rtf Uvhri , 4l *hHjll 

do rtr.l TvttI It, ImdattO^l l,rft it u (cUTtuwpi uf liin t-> 

Mjiutrinfl till Uuj ilcvialiim* fltitri lilt inniKT, Uikinit Uic n 1 . erase rtf Uwlr 
iiEEM <m.l il.-KTTiHmiii; lhr ►Cfuur,' rail of ttii, 1 tymw [ir>ir|r lit? limit* of 
|V «r,Tinfr filip and miiiiit Ihfa fnviilim lUrtl of ll* whole 

dir ft,noil. Itwjds tin- liiiii!- rtf lwi» thi* tdlnr idiOHl V5% rtf tins *h«fa 
■rnme round TJifarnmnMitiw* YJirfaUun m cnlfad Itn* irtarprlw! v-*rhtti«t 
Th*! fmbnWrt vmnOon ,lrpnib«t lift p. 4rt is tZwUl equal to SAT of the 

€mk!hh I rif»vijitiuiL 
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have largely Enteniiiuried tirnori^ them selves for the !:ls( 
canuiry. NotwitJisLanding I heir mixed decent the family 
linc^ are much ulikv, while brotlieni ami skiers show can* 
bidi raldr vortiitfona* The conditions among the <Ihij^iewa 
Indi.iKLn of Caiittdu and particularly among the Mk&b 
Kmg 0 t a local branch uf the Chippewa, ar^ quite similar 
They Eire an old inbred mixed popiildliun uf Indian, French 
and Jrkli descent. Among [he American Negroes we Jind 
greater uniformity of family line-; because they also 
rcprratint an old mixture of White and Negro. 

The manning of tbw figures nmy Ik more hilly tUiai- 
tralcd by the fq[lowing conihkratiim. In the Mis^isnugu 
population 16% of the families hovu an index: of more Than 
1.17 irnitE under the average and imnlhrr 16% of iimrc 
liain 1*47 units over the y verage. 

Since the fmlcniEil Ifitrieiiiility Is ±3.10, nr more Ihan 
twice the variability of the family lines there will lie a «ti- 
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♦iilrttiW*' nverl»|i|iiug aiwiii|> these two groups. (Fig. 3.) At* 
railing stalin'icnI constants about 32% of the lower 
group will liavu values over, and the so m e pereenlofre of 
the upper group will have values under i In' general avernge, 
so (hiit about 32% of cedi of ihe 10%, or ahoul 10% of 
tile exlmntea of lhe population will have the same forms. 
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In Worcester mi tire other hand mJy 16% of the two ev 
(rumps will overlap so that only 5% of tlu? two extremes 
wilt overlap. 

Till* is >till dearer wlnea the extremes selected are fartlici 
removed from tin- average. Wc might consider the group 
of MisaiBauga that are mure than 2-2 units removed from 
the average. Tlwire are 6.7% of llie whole serifs bduw and 
6.7% above these points. Then, awarding to statistical 
omsUinta about 21% of each of these groups or 3.2% of Ilia 
whole populalion will overlap, For the Worcester popula¬ 
tion only 6,7% ■>!' each of tin* extreme groups will overlap 
no i hai Ii ss tlnm I % wiD be common to the two series.* 

It tawdl to bear ibis in mind. for authors like Frit* Lenz 
minimize the significance of genetic dilftfeiices within 1 lie 
race. 

It should lie remembered lhal this discussion refers to 
a single trail utily, If the lrails studied are mare numerous 
the heterogeneity of I he families must become still more 
apparent. 

We conclude from this that in most populations family 
lines differ so much tluit distinctive lines will always lie 
found. By contrast with this it is impossible to find anal¬ 
ogous radical dhtinditns between whole populations of 
contiguous area*. 

While, therefore, an exact biological definition of a race 
conuni be given, we con define family Luna with much 
greater precision, and therefore the rare must lie define I 
us a complex of family lines. The origin and character nf 
the family lines determine the character of the race. 

The results of our <xuuuderation are i|uite iu accord with 
recent views of what constitutes u species of nnhnab or of 
plants. John arisen e dissolution of the specie^, or aa he 

l A* a matter rtf fa.4 ths* nnmU*» an* !«■ Uiijh. IwWi* iW furll** 
few»V'Wl fiwiu tbe man will have oiudi lm dtwtfcpplqt 
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calls it, III*- j>lifciiulyjH‘, into j serita of genotypes is com- 
j wimble to our analysis of u riiw. Johsiunten was dealing 
primarily witli ndf-fertifi/ed bean*. In Urn cos*' the plie- 
i] omen fin is not tirally mucli dearer ibim it cun In: in cases 
in which self-fertilisation is impossible and where crossing 
nf fines constjuitly occurs- The view here expressed agrees 
also wiih that of Q- F. Cook who recognized only the iu- 
di vidual mid its descendants in tin? s|«t:ies. He also con¬ 
siders the species u complex of distinct finest. 

The more gradual the transition between local types, 
the more necessary it is to bear this point, clearly in mind. 

We may call a population heterogeneous in which the 
family hue* are very different bemuse a single family line 
will not be representative of the whole population. The 
hsa the vuriuhiiity of family lines, the more will uny one 
family be a good representative of the whole juipulntiwi. 
In this sense populations with a low variability of family 
lines may be called homogeneous. It may well be that in 
such a case the ancestry is quite diverse, as among the 
Sooth African Bastards, the descendants of Dutch end 
Hottentot, and still the families ntay be so much alike that 
each represents fairly end adequately the general type of 
the whole population. 

The laws of heredity bring it about that absolute homo- 
getteity will never lie found, no ma tter how much inbreed¬ 
ing has occurred. Until more extended investigations or 
this question have been carried out we cannot cell what 
the limit of homogeneity in a population may be. 

Even without detailed information it is easy to see that 
the degree of heterogeneity must vary greatly. The in¬ 
habitants of a small stable European village in which the 
land has been held for cenlurio by the same families must 
have a high degree of homogeneity. The same must be the 
case in small isolated tribes. 
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Idlii'-'i r 4 jprost-nl the revere conditions. Owing to 
tJir coiiflu-v of people of distinct ancestry the funiily lines 
will be quite varied. The character of the fraternities 
and tin- variability of family lines will smdiTgn ooiulnnl 
changes as the integration of the population prooewls until 
finally j new stable condition is eslablislietl, prouded that 
no new nm- 5 £u?u of foreign lines occurs. u condition that 
in city life is never radfcuxi. 

The compositimi of » nice may nl«** It. looked ut ftuui 
another angle. When we compere two quite distinct types, 
nil the individuals of cacti type appear to n- alike and 
rfiffiwiii from 1 lie oLiter type. On ihe other Iwtiri. when 
two types overlap the individual dlfforam will become 
mure striking and the degree of mutual similarity among 
tile liu'inkrs of each type will not seem so great. When 
wo compare one Negro family w ith one White family, the 
minor differences between the IwUtcrs and sLsUas in each 
of these families swin irrelevant. When wc com [Hire, on 
the other hand, two families Unit are very much alike, the 
individual dilTerttucea will eccmmuch moreimportant. and 
correspondingly the family (iuriiibliintw between brothers 
and gistere will appear slight. In u single family, not com¬ 
pared with any other family, brothers and sister* .iro 
simply different- They have only individually different 
degrees of similarity. \ko, when wo have a number of 
identical families, nil the individuals will be different mid 
there will lx? no family resemblances. This dew* nut in¬ 
terfere with the foci Owl the fraternal variability in the 
families may ho great, or small. 

Oils Kim pie consideration shows that fm terms! simi- 
lurity depends entirely upon the OQtnposilion of the popn- 
lotion. In a very heterogeneous population internal re¬ 
semblances will be grail- fn <1 homogeneous population 
they will be small. The same may be said of the siruilnrit y 
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between [wonts and children* It will appear to ns the 
i»r eider* the greater (he helcrogoneily of tbo population, 
white in a oCmparntively homogeneous population it will 
practically disappear, Iksmmuhc in every family the sumo 
ly\*< will br* re | a canted, When Fram^ Gal ton (3) 

studied this phrnorm'Tinn he laid great stre^* ujKin the 
degree of similarity between brothers anti sisters and 
purenU uib-cI children, which he expressed by the so-called 
coefllrieni of r^resdori* fie determined lliis in (lie fob 
lowing way: Whets fathers or mothers in a given popu¬ 
lation differ by a certain antmim From the general average 
of population, then the children will differ from tile 
general population by a certain fraction of ihfo amount; 
m»l if one imllviiiuuJ ill Hers by a certain amount from the 
average idtlr, population hi?M-i her broil ici> or sislere will 
differ on tile -o enuga frimi i be average of ihe jHjpuhiiinn 
iiy i* i j «tI 4hi Irarlion of ■ l.i- luimunL 
For The populations refered to on paj^e 61 and for the 
average dev lalions of I lit 1 head index of brothers and sisters 
tiir following valuer of these fmUons have boen found: 


Wwh^, MtfsX- , ■ ■ ■ ■ 

, w P .. , , 0 M 


. . . . (US 

f-jBl EuropniJi Jtfiss 

... ... 045 

Blur JUdf* Wliito* 

. , . . * 0.44 

Central If.diuN’i 

tf.44 

Dim'll, , » . . h . . . 

....... 0.41 

Scotch , , , , T ' . T T 

; . . ibib 

■AjuirjiJOlr' 

0.30 

X Y.Nesre-WMte 

.0,28 

tlllippCWH . 

. 0.21 

(frnmrrb. Saialh \frfen 

....... 0.30 


0.13 


For instance* if in Worthier, Ma&^tchu^tla, an indi- 
vidnal Inis a brad index I unite above the average, then 
bis brothers and sisters would have on the average sin in- 
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«C I X th5 or 2 uml* above UKMtvt.vage; while among 
Uie MfsaiiinugB the brothm mul sisteM would Iwyc an lie 
average a head hide* of mil) 1 X U.IS tir 0~2 nltovr tin- 


average. 

The diflerencea iu these values urr due to Che varying 
degrees cf litderugmieUy of ilie popui:iiiotL. The most 
hcunugianwitiF. .-ieries have llit lowest mmdu lions, f he 

timmgemt'iii tn'i'orditig lo variability of family lilies 'Ij 
and the ral in Wlwvuii ..ily line mid fraO-nml ' .imbtlily 


(Ml is as follows: 

i 

r, Is . ± l 2^ 

M i.'^rivuisn ±\.ll 

Cldp^wn - - ±tTf 

HL Y- N^pnKWIiifcu - ±1.SS 

IJhir llhlp* WliiU4 , ^1.3^ 

Dutch , . i , ±1-93 

Sorrtrfi ... ±5.1? 

Amimifiiu . ±2-5U 

East European 1m - - £5.#* 

Wget^Ufl. \itm- ±2M 

HiJii thIjihi . . dfc5,37 

Gsnt/llJ UuISjilH - 


a 

M fofewugfl - r * ip HI 

Ikitfililh ,, T , , 5.CH) 

1.9# 

JS , Y. iSrptyWhiO' I !>ii 

XrtiH Jii^iiL* I*.. . 1-46 

fcsSjidl « . f H lr21 

Dutch , * # * f * » * - U* 

ftlim WliiU* . . - - LU 
OdlLmJ J1 jIlEillCih ..... 1-14 

Ea«t Eurtiptsflii l-IU 

t^pbnriiflRfl E l® 

WovtMOi Mfca*. . . - l-W 


The agreement, between thcs<? columnsshows l\iQ\ in t!ip 
selected series* the ratio of variability of frau-rnitie# meas¬ 
ured by the varinbilily of Iinu3y Uni^ is tlie jzrater the 
more uniform the family linw- 
We must reeiir onc6 more U> the 4ifl€UJU*iou of fumity 
lines. 

\\~l' spumed m i lie previous eojisidemlions that all the 
lamilis fit a populalinn will have ihc same fraternal varia¬ 
bility* Since the descent or the faintly lines ii.not uniform 
tlib is not likely md the values given before must be con¬ 
sidered appro ximatinus to the actual enndilions- 

ft i^m t» shown llm I within I he same populat ion llw 
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variability of fniteniltics iijcreM?,-* with the difference 
lietweeii the parents. Aii investigation of a considerable 
iiiiminT i H families hOWS tli:it tin- i anobilj'H uf Lin-lnjnd 
index within a population iiii rcuwfl with the difference or 
head index between pnrcii La (Btut-s S), 


DrrtKmKmT- uh 
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Felix von Lusdmn (1) bos found a similar phenomenon 
in the mixed papula linn of southern Asm Minor where a 
round-headed people of mitral Asia Minor ha* hiler- 
mirtgied for thniiUMinds of yean; wilh the long-bunded 
people of the toast of Syria. Here also wo find a consider¬ 
able increase in the variability’ of the mixed population as 
corn pared with the degree of variability found in more 
homogeneous populations. 

The distribulinii of head-forms in Italy also ill ns (rates 
this point- In centre! Italy where the short-headed North 
Italians and tbs long-headed South Italians have inter- 
married, the variability of head-form is high. 

These phenomena are expressions of the various forms 
of Menth'lian inherit mire to which wo referml before 
(p. SI), Ui the tendency of individuab of mixed ilocfliit (o 
revert in definite numerical ratios in regard to various 
bodily features to the types from which (hey are descended, 

Human races are often compared witli modern races of 
domesticated animals. There is, however, a fundamental 
difference. Breeds of dmn cal tea led animals ore raised by 
careful selection, and the Mwiddian splitting up of families 
is eliminated by breeding only those individuals (hat breed 
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[nut. The vamlimi in 11 breed of dumwtieutcd iumnul > - 
therefore. very flight, I hr mon 1 so the more rmefulJy <F| 
mixed types are eliminated. In (his manner strikingly 
di/Fcmiliuled races have been developed, Nothing of the 
Lind has happened in man. On llie eontrory, even where 
the nttempt lias been made to prevent intermarriage be¬ 
tween different stocks it hits never been suecfisjiful, So* ini 
harriera break down and grad unify the two types of Ih® 
population intermingle. This is true even in such rigid 
aisle system* ns ihose of India. It was true of patricians 
mid plebeian* in Home and notwithstanding the recrudes¬ 
cence »f f< triable prevent km of inUmtatrfagt in trt'raumy 
the history of mankind w ill not be reversed. 

More or less specialiited local 'yjws develop only when 
small groups are isolated uud the small number of aticoslorB 
show jKH'.uIkrltjes. The smaller the ancestral group, the 
greater will be t 1 k> probubilitv that the local group will 
appear more or liw distinct from the type of the general 
popnhtijmi from wltidi they sprang, Whim we find, for itt* 
stance, that in North America a very tnurfcsd type belongs 
to the Arctic const of (ho continent, and that another type 
is found in tlie Mackenzie Basin, still others in well-de¬ 
fined localities on tlie Pacific Coast, the Mississippi Basin, 
(he Southend, along the Itfo Grande and in Mexico, it 
seems possible to ascribe (heir origin to (Ik? incren ^ 1 if 
Si i ml I isolated groups, .Some uther instance* of the owur- 
retiis) of [M^tdiur forms in local communities may be ex¬ 
plained in Uiii mariner. Exiimpk* are ■ he mi us mi I fre¬ 
quency of I hem him e (the division of the occipilnl honfl 
by a Iruusvcr?nl suture) in Peru and the Pueblos iMut- 
thnrs l), the great frequency’ r, f tin.* torux palahims (a ridgo 
along tlie middle line of the palate) among the Lapps and 
along tin? eastern shores of the Bailie (Ussmicr). 

Another phenomenon may be pointed out here winch is 
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still Uu!r investigated. bill whic-Ei (turves careful alteii- 
tion. We haveset-u Lhul m stable I'omnuifiiUca in sparsely 
settled countries The rdatk'wlii|i between incmliers «f ,i 
group will be quite dow. and Unit this rdoltnnsbip will 
nmissarily affect die typo and its variability. In course of 
time two areas whose populations luive Oiub developed 
outy lie thrown into contact, ami numerous tnlcnnnrnages 
tiili y occur. It will he seen at once that although Ilia dif¬ 
ference* between die Ibii type.' may l>f apparently only 
slight. a complete disturbance in i he farms of heredity «ill 
result, localise a great number of imiividuals of diet inet 
mi<<-try art- thrown together. To give an example—the 
South tltilinos uiul the Spaniard* represent two types not 
very distinct in physical features, Ian separate*! fur ora- 
luries- The small village communities of Italy, as well ,(3 
those of Spain, have all the characteristics of communities 
in which emlogatuie inarrifigis have Jiecn continued for a 
long period- In tin! Argentine Republic these two types 
come into contact and intermarry frequently. We have 
no olttm iilinns on the result of I his mixture upon physi¬ 
cal characteristics., hut i< has been noted that the distribu¬ 
tion of male and female births is quite different from that 
prevailing in families in which both purriits ore either 
S[Ktni*h or Italian (Pearl ’f). It ix also coitwivublc that 
this may he one of the demon Is bringing ubmii tilts change 
of tyjaj of url*a<i papula I imp when <-otiipu red to rural 
populations in Europe. and that, it rimy have been active 
in tin* change of ty |n.* observed among the descendants of 
European immigrants in America. 

All attempts to reconstruct l in■ component d romn is of a 
population of mixed ancestry are destined to fail. Suppos¬ 
ing. for instance, that wo did not know n White race ami « 
\cgro rut*, but only Muhuloes. Could we recant met « 
White rawi and u Negro race:' If we knew the laws of in- 
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horitunce of each individual trail, their intcrrelaiioiLs and 
the changes l hut may occur owing to mis lures if furUicr- 
jiiofe we knew* vvliu! the influenza* of environment and 
selection had bean, Ms fa might seem possible: Imi these 
intricate iiieclinrifams arc very imperfect]} kn+mn, nnd 
the lank would In 1 like that <nf a person vi ho fa to udve a 
single equation with many unknown quantifies nml trith 
hardly any guide in t he selection of quantities that would 
fulfill [ho condition* of the original equation* 

Tim fa even iwm initi in tvp* - llwt arc ukiii tike those 
of Europe and the Near Mast. whose hodtiy h-aturo an-so 
little divergent chat faidividuafa cmmol lw with 

certain I y 1 a one gro s ip or at ad her. -Vi I we knmi fa tho t each 
group consists of metny divergent i mnily lines. The re¬ 
construct km of original “pure" family Unas from which 
the iiintlcni pnpiiliitjrm fa derived cannot be made. Alalia- 
lira] solutions wilhcHiJ number can Imj given, btil their 
hiidngini! interpretation would r<*juire an exhaustive 
knmi ledge of the conditions coni rolling the effects of mix- 
to to* of d±Bl Ieioc family lines, 

Wi; an? not nbU to predict, even statistically. mm h less 
individually. what the result or the intouiiugBug of two 
r * Hill U% Much les- -ire we able In reverse the process 
mu) determine the ty}jc^ fmnt which u population may 
have sprung. 

We have so far discru^'d racial typos as shown in the 
adiidt, W'. liavc io consider lie way in which hereditary 
durniclnmUoft find expresskm in the devuluputmi of the 
individual. Specific racial dinrnnttmlifw—that fa. Inuts 
the individual variation of which fa small as compared hi 
the racial differences^arc generally established very early 
in life. A* Schulte has shown that the characteristic fea¬ 
tures nf i|ir* Negro nut] While an- nulhittilile hi fetal life. 
Tin* uidfc pruiitMiuccd the difFiTciu'r fadviecri two typ«i 
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ihi' earlier if is established. During this Un» the diffcren- 
tialion of racial types is more marked than indiv idtwl dif¬ 
ferentia Lion. In tbc munte iff growth both racial and 
individual character Income mora and timm emphasized 
and 1 lii-i jirotcsa CDUlittUiaJ tiirougllOUl life. I'&r lliinrwn 
I }n- diumcierUtics of local types an: often mosl distinct, in 
adult mules who have n longer and more in lease period of 
development Ilian feiunles- Ihry nre least luorlnd in 
childr en. The most generalized mein I types will be found 
mining children, the most specialized types among adult 
(imJi .n. This may be illustrate! by an analysis of the form 
of the nose of Indian. Chinese and White children, which 
js ujiirli rnnr- 1 alike I him it ia iri mlulia. The bridge of the 
nose is low, its elevation over the fact* slight, the upper 
eyelid often lias un inner fold which givat an apparent 
si ruling position i« the eye. lliis is found particularly in 
Mongol id* mid Indians but also quite frequently in fl bile 
rluJdreii. It «lisup{)ears with flu: inera&sed devotion of ihe 
not!*- ova 1 the plane of the fait. Tlie proportions of limbs 
and body of young children of these three races lire not 
very different. 

Accompanying liie differentia I ion of types we find also 
a diffcrviUiiition of individual characteristic*. After cer¬ 
tain age luis l**m reached the rate or individual differen¬ 
tiation csecetLs that of racial differentiation, Facial eluir- 
octeristics that have not heroine established liefore Ibis 
ihue do not develop in Iflier life. The age ut « hich marked 
progress in individualizuliou occurs is not the some for alt 
i rail a. Pigmental ton is cstublLslmi shortly after birth. 
Head-form is eatahlislnsl ul the age of one or two vein*. 
The most typical development of the nose occurs during 
adolescence. 

We mn y inptvK* ibis in another way. ’Hie nine) gen¬ 
era lists I types, tire found in the youngest individuals. iTie 
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process of speduliaitimi iwnin* during i-h tT- IInxmJ mtd (1n> 
greatest degree of sperialltation Is found among odulf nurn. 
Tlii' uflimLifs between distantly related tar it] groups may 
therefore be dew overall most easily by a com prison of 
fetal forma and of young (Mdrsn- ft ia hardly possible 
at 1 1ji 1 present lime to make deliuite statements in regard 
to ibis matter Wmse loo tittle a known .iIhiuI lilt* nmi- 
tomicaJ forms of the young in Australian*, Bushmen, 
Negritos or American Indians, and these belong to the 
most important groups whose position is to be determined. 

ll seernfl likely ilinl lie various grotijis have each a 
characteristic r <i Ef >>f development for various 1 wxl ily 
l.rai ts. i i i* u n ct ?rlah i w hetlicr in such cases cnvironutent u l 
conditions play an important nils or whether we ore deal¬ 
ing with hereditary traits, A comparison of Jewish ami 
non Jewish difldmi ai lending different schools shows that 
young Jewish children grow flnat mom rapidly than non- 
Jewish children, white later on the rate of growth of the 
luller is greater than I hat of the Jewish children, 1 nder 
equal social conditions no such difference appeared. The 
order of eruption of [lemmncni toctli among South African 
Negroes and American White* w not the same. The ob¬ 
served differences between Iheae grou|» an* much smaller 
than those found in family lines tn which there aw clear eri* 
deuces of hereditary Icndencien in regard to size as well 
as to tempo of development, 
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'flic development of the no vs of mini liumoi foe i idly un¬ 
derstood its iony us we consider the hodil) form iisafosolnlrly 
atulde. We rmitft invest igmc tliegemsusoT the ynrioustjpee. 

While it b ufjl out object to discuss and describe in do- 
mil i ho prohibit’ df\<-ln|JlliL'nt of tin- human races. a few 
general consul elutions cannot Itf omitted. 

The iiiiiiiininHan fauna or the late lertinry differs funda¬ 
mentally from thnl of modem lime-i. Very few forms of 
Unit period. for instance beaver and marmot, survive. Iti 
moat genera important changes of form liave taken place 
in the span of lime i.hd bus si tuc du[**-d. Tfi-t uiodiiieft- 
fjons whirlt have occurred in all the higher farm* id minis- 
tools make it very imfrobfdile ihal muu should have usi- 
Bted at dils time, find up to the pnsrtnt no remains have 
fx't ji found that would suggest lib presence. On the con¬ 
trary . the few oldest sfiecimetLH from the early quaternary 
like (he Javanese skeleton of Pitfireunthrapit* twins, the 
Pekin skeletons, und the quaternary jaw found at Heidel¬ 
berg; ore decidedly distinct from the present forms of mum 
Towards tin? hitter part of the quaternary ime lmrn:m 
lyp'H appear, particularly the Neanderthal nuin so 
Called I'tnm i h« N candor Valley in German) wlierv (he 
first t<kd«Um of this type was found. 1* >* still tiiiwlly 
different fmm living races of man. We mo; discover a 
tingle Meander!haloid feature in a single individunl here 
and th er e m ore frequently in florae races than in others 
bill nn ruccw of the Neanderthal type survive. 1 

1 M, ftiwtUi (ton* (»n| ftp-"- wilb Urn, 
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If srnn# I bed cvm ..I tins i-^rK period mankind 

nof uniform- for firms fo . . at Piltdown in England and 

in ilu 1 Grimaldi calves near Mentone represent distinct 
types. 

Knrtim rfcuely HAiUkdated with moderr . a npptar in 

the period immediately following tin? di^ppeuraij.: df 
N<«ndrrthal man. Hie (m1utt>ji(ologi''ul d*Ui, fruginen- 
tary us they are, show n rhnnge of forms beginning with 
thaoldrsl Ivi 3 i.iwu prehuman and human rnrnuiL-i. We e:m- 
T!‘, r slum Ip y pafeeonlolugiijol evidence how (he modern 
tyjk's devclopcdi but we are ulile Uj prove ihui I In: most 
nnrient fypKs differed from lliouc of our time , tuiil eeasod 
to e*Lsf.. 

A gradual change in human types is also iiutiruted in 
tli.e mArphfihiifieal forms of living man* To quote the 
words nf W h-kh i^iieim: 

p " J ii i \u- j' nurse of hirt phylogenetic development the body 
of Mull Iw* undergfHn a jerries of mcKiffiaitioms which still 
ill par* II 134 1 tJjc|jfft*sion in his ontogeny* 11 li re nrr mdica* 
limit; 11 jm i changes in his organization are -till outitiiming, 
and ilmt Oie Man of tlws fnllire will be different from the 
Man of to-day." The U*l ffluslni limit of these change Of* 
found in ihe forms of ui giins which undcigontg redm - 
lion- Thus we riaji) observe that m modem man iln Utile 
ten 1 is often two-jointed, a phenomenon jircsumulily due to 
Iflok of funeiiunul use* The kvth nbo fthovt a tendency to 
gradual redueiioti, especially in the variable size of ihc 
molar* and of the iipjiur outer incitom. A simitar reduc¬ 
tion rimy bo observer! nl tile lower end of ihe I homt. where 
the development nf ribs mid fttcfliuni flSwJws great variu- 

UOUfl- 

The sigujlieiita'e of Iheae phenomena lies in the feci 
thou hi ihe evolutionary series lire abnormal occurrem^ 
which arc found m different races in varying frequency. 
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appear us new developments, which, if they should tie- 
conn ’ normal, would moMMSc the differentiation between 
man mid the lower Tortus. Tim actual proof of increasing 
frequency oT these features, and of their becoming per¬ 
manent chorarlrriwlics, Iws not I men given, hut seians 
plausible. 

This inference is strongly supported by I lie occurrence 
of rmlinn'iilary, ftuictiouless organs, and by the imporan 
u|>{>< .1 ranee of lower fealinw during imlogcuclic develop¬ 
ment. 

Beside? Uiea* progressive variations, there are oibm 
titai recall forms occurring among the higher mammals 
and which from l ids poim of view mciy be called regressive. 
Tlu 1 ipodhcnJly human forms have come to 1 *' fairly well 
eUdiitki'i], while t he older hums occur rarely. Many trails 
Of the fthdclott and museuliir system belong to this ■ In-c 
They have been observed in till rti< cs of mankind. but Wttfl 
unequal frequency. Some of them lire deteiminwl by 
physfylogin'll omstts arid should not. lie considered ns fixed 
hereditary trails, but from a purely morphological point 
of view they may be interpreted as indu-almne of die line 
along whidi the human type has dr* eloped. 

There is another point of view that must be borne in 
mind if we want to gain a clear understanding of the sig- 
idliouiLV of racial types, Mail is nut a wild form, bill must 
be Compared to the d oment inditl miirmd^. He is a self- 
doi 111^1 ii»ted turi i ig. 

It in quite a number of years since Fritsdi, in Ids >t ttrliua 
of the mitiinijHilogy of South Africa, pointed out l hut 11 
peculiar difference exisls in the ronn of 1 lie laxly of die 
Bushman and the HaUviilot ns rnmpnml Lo that of Euro* 
peons, in lluit Uh* former exhibit slenderer farm* of lb** 
bom?«, I luil the In me is very solid in its slnxMiire; while in 
the European the skeleton appears heavier, but of more 
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opesi strUrtiir^H SSirtEiliLT tUlfiwicrs mu> !*■■ rw<I in it 
cumparison between I he Ttkttletans of wihl mid lli^t of 
domesticated nninml^; and ihi* cibnerratinn Ini him to the 
conclusion that i he Bushmen are in their physical bahi tins 
i<i Li eerUiiu extent like wild ujiLumJ#, while Llia Eiimpmris 
n-.si Tutdr in their utruclure domratiralcd uuimuLs, 

This point of view—namely, Lluil Lhe human rare* in iu 
civilized forms must l* 1 not with the forms of 

wild eiilmuK but rather witJi those of domr slir-nliil outs* 
—seems to me a very miporUml om; end 11 somewhat dt- 
tailed study of the m odi turns in which various mees um 
found .nuggets that id the present time, ami all over the 
world, even oinong the inr>Ht primitive types of man, 
rlujuiges incident (o iJontesUeatinn have taken place. 

Then, 1 urn three different types of changes due to iksuief*- 
tiefttion which must be clearly distinguished* The bellies 
uf domesticated ani main, undergo considerable tmmifcwtiufl- 
lions, owing to lhe clmnge in nutrition and use of the 
body; secondly, selection. and lastly, crossing, have played 
an important port in (lit* devdopmat of races of domreli- 
rutwi uiutueiJs. 

Some changes of (he first class are due to a more regular 
and more ampla nutrition; others io a new diet imposed 
by man; still Others to the different mann er to which the 
muscular and the nervous systems are put into use. These 
dnihgi-n ore not quite the some among carnivorous and 
among herbivorous mi i nulls. The dog and lire cal, for in¬ 
stance, are fairly regularly fed when (hey ore found in 
domestication; but lhe food given, lo litem differs in char¬ 
acter from tin* Food which the wild dog and cal eat* Even 
among people whose (diet consists almost entirely of meal, 
dogs are generally fed boded meal, or rather Lhe boDcd. 
less nutritious parts of animals; while among other tribes 
which utilize to a great extent vegetable food, dogs are 
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often fed muftli ami other vegetable material The some is 
true "f our toi«, \iho-i' diet is not by imv means entirely 
a meat diet 'I he exert ions which wild carnivorous iiiiiittais 
uiuteiyo to idoiiin fond ;w iiieumpiimhiy givnh-i thou 
those of the corresponding duincsik-aUNl forms: mut f(-i 
Ibis reason tlio muscular system tint! the central nervous 
system may hove undergone coMWorabte changes. 

The muscular exertjous of herbivorous mi minis. os for 
as they ore fed on jnwtmfs, ore not malcrinlly changed. 
The grazing habits of cattle and sheep in tlomi'stiefitlon 
are about ihe some as the gmriiig [mbit# of wild animals 
of the same class; hut the rapid movements and the wntih- 
fulmwt rt i{uir<:d for protecting the herd against animals of 
picy have Completely disappeared. StaLlc-fgd fltii nifllfl live 
mnler highly artificial conditions. mid material changes of 
diet nmir ill them. 

Changes due to these causes may lie observed in the 
oldest types of domesticated animals, such as are found in 
the neolithic villages of Europe, in which native European 
species np|K*rir indomesticated form (Keller;Sluder). They 
nmy also lx* observed in ihrriugsof the various wmlioeuU, 
which differ markedly from the wild if[>e<*tra from which 
they arc derived. Even the Eskimo dog. which is i de¬ 
scendant of the gray wolf urn I still interbreeds with the 
wolf, differs in bodily form from tlic wild animal (Beck¬ 
mann). Modifications may also lie observed in dighily 
domesticated animals, like lire Chukchee reindeer, which 
differs in type* from the wild reindeer of tlio same area. 1 
I think i I very unlikely, judging from our know ledge of 
tlie methods of domestication practised by tribes like the 
Eskimo anil Chukchee, Unit imy material amount of ;irt(- 
firini selection hits contributed In I ho ntrurtUtCii I idli!* of 
form found in fbete races of primitive domes lien Uvl aid- 

* UofiCxTPLf. jjp. 73 el Kq.: oof|L|H£F«^ With Al\m* 
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m nh, Their nuiformiiy is wtil! fairly well tnnrkod. lint 
(Jti-y liiivi' assiiuirti truits dltruit from the wild specif, 
even Il»i«ngli Ifn'% '■till filler l*rtvr] * tilt ihe wild farms- 
Admixl urc oT Wood of wild nsodMr » favurrf by the 
Chukchee, 

A certain kind of seloctku may occur iu early fartu« of 
domesth'atioii by preventing or encouraging mating ami 
h> hilerfanmec with the bringing up of young nnimala. 
Wilt) i vei cast ration i- practised. \v hen - uij Ik iautifi I wlicr? 
young :innniils arc alftiightcrcil and token nway from i T i n r 
.them and given to other nnimub highly arlilii'itil ren¬ 
ditions prevail, AJthough these 'hi mil lead lo any kind 
of coiuscirnis selection of forms they disturb llie tuiTimd 
etjfiif^ sitiotl uf lie hrfd mid euov lend to liQilsly modifi¬ 
cations. 

A more markiitl iliJTert^Uiulmii of dumeSUcwl*d forma 
doe* nut srvin to occur until inuci begins Ui nelflct mid Jo 
isolate, more or lest* consciously* purliculnr Ijroed&. Op* 
|Airf Liiiii \ for Midi isolation tias been (he greater, the older 
the douwaLtailinii of am particular spades, Wn find* 
Uiersf&re. tluil llir niiinljcr of dbttmrt hreeth have come 
10 W gn-Liu^t in those nmmul* which have been under 
domestication for the bmgesd perioda. 

The number of varieties* of rlomctflicnled spurn'* lm? 
uIho been iocmiftetl by uttititciitionol or iutcmtimuil 
iiijj * if iJifT* fc ri!nt s[khii^v from sAliirb are iIrrri\ ■ I many 
breeds wltoefi uwratiy it t* often diJTicnlL to unvuvel- 

1 11 I hi- 1 [*-< vekjpnuu 1 1 of the nir- s ol toon, change of iiiotie 
rrf lifp and crossing hove U^jj must vlrtingly netbev I lie 
condition of the t ribes of Hina the world over i* siitrli, Qmt 
there are uodc wliose mode of jiislfitiori is strictly unidiv 
gau* ki thus of wilti Emimjik mil :< cimmiftenition of early 
human culture shows (tint eimtlar eondibons luive pre¬ 
vailed for h tong period* In *11 those cu&&> in which mini 
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print®* agriculture. when hr i* Hm owner of tarda of 
domesticated animals which are n*?d for fond. the 
tmppfy liiiit beroinf n-giiltir, and t- tiiilaiuod l»v mi npplica- 
lion iif the muscular system in highly specialized direrUotifl- 
KiiuupJf* of Oils couth’lion arc, for instance, the I Antral 
African Negriuw, who have Ib-ir gardens near thdr vjl- 
hpt,, the cultivation of the gHnl> i- Jieing essentially ibe 
work of the women, while the men an* engaged in various 
sp<‘t , i(ili2Ctf industrial jn intuits. t\i either its tie- maimerof 
Lite use ef I hr fmdv which is applied by wild animats for 
priOivUnn o^amit enemies found mnoilfr these irJJns. In 
combo t muscular strength alone if not dtx isive, hut excel¬ 
lent of weapons and strategy count ns much is mere 
stfcngih and agility. The conditions mining Hie Aitisriran 
agricultural Indians of I he Mississippi \ alley or of ihuW? 
of the South American forests are similar in character. 

At- un example of a pastoral people among whom oon- 
aitltTiihle regularity in nutrition obtains, we might mention 
the reindeer-breeders of Siberia or 1.1» inttk-hreeder* of 
Africa. 

We know, of course, that among nil these people, period# 
of «larva lion occur, due la a failure of the craps or f«> 
epidemics in I lie herds; but the normal condition is otic of 
fairly regainr and ample food-supply. 

The conditions among fishing tribes ere not very differ¬ 
ent; owing to met hrnIs of storing prox isiotis. unit to the 
mipcrabundincc of food-supply obtain*! hi noo set won and 
sufficient to last for the rest of the year, Ibc nutrition of 
these people is also fairly regular. Here nbo, the kind of 
luuHCiil.ir exertion required for obtaining fcim I U special¬ 
ized. nnd differs from that required from the simple pW* 
suit of game. 

Associated with these conditions nre also tin? character' 
is tic ‘•elections of food-stuffy by different tribes, such nit 
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ilie exclusive meal diet il mhiii 1 lriJ#M -hum [mom mured 
(he Eskimo—ami tile exclusive vegetable diet of 
Others -well developed, for instance, in southern Asia, 
Until of I hose have, in nil probability, a far-reaching effect 
N|jnii Lin* bodily form id ihese rows, 

All t hese differences us of minor importance when com- 
faired lo I he effect of ( he irlifidal change of fix m i- -3 uIVm 
by mean* of fin-. The art of I'ochery is uuivn id. Hy it* 
mcariB the diameter of the fowl and with ii the dermimb* 
made upon the digestive organs are materially changed- 
Tlii.' invention of Lire dales buck to very early limn!. I to* 
mains of heart ha base been found in pal neolithic strata, 
which according to conservative istimaUss dale btidt SthflflO 
yrjirs. The use of fire and the application of methods of 
leediitig have enaMed man In utilize vegetable products 
that otherwise would be harmful i.lda Hahn). 1 ho potato, 
the California acorn, the ensava, the Australian I .yeas 
mill perhaps tile wild oat* are mcniup!e& 

\1 1 - may sus with justice tllat one of tlie most funds* 
mental conditions of domes I i ration set in when fin' was 
first applied to the preparation of food. 

Besides the use of fire, art i Haul means of pruliwdion 
eg aim I climate and imeaiies are iujjiortnnl features in the 
proven* of dmm-sticnlion because they modify ossentioily 
the nmidilinns of propagation mid the course of individual 
development. Under protecting infliienriw the chances of 
sur v i vd I of varying forms and ben re 1 he composi lion of I Itc 
population mas lie materially nftered, Tools and the use 
of clothing as protection ogijifiHi the climate are the most 
iipfxifjnnt inventions of this kind. The use of tools goes 
back to very great antiquity. In fact, the earliest presence 
of man is known rmly from the oceurrenre of stone imple¬ 
ments and must be assigned to the ends part '■!* the gfaeiiil 
period. To the eurlieai stone tools undoubtedly made by 
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i lie Juiiul of pi fip may be ascribed on ago of ol least 150,000 
years. Evidence of the use of dr> thing occurs also in 
pnlSeolilhic times, at aboui the same lime that evidence 
of the use of (ire is available. 

AVe conclude flint I lie lime of domestication of man 
must have lie^Tin with the earlj qnali rimry. mid llml il 
became intensive with the discovery of the u,-c of tire. 

The second group of causes which is most potent in de¬ 
veloping distinct rmuf (lonu'siticatwl animals—namely, 
coirscioiLS selection has probably never been very flelive 
in tliff races of ilium We do not know or a single case in 
which it. can be shown tlml intern imriiiga between disr 
iIjici types of Lite same descent was prohibited: and what¬ 
ever selection there may have been in the development of 
primitive society wenis to have been rather that type of 
itninrnl selection which encourages the mating of like with 
Hke, or such intricate selection as is due lo the social laws 
of intermarriage, which prevents I or encouraged inter¬ 
marriages of relatives of certain grades, and often also of 
numbers uf different genorations. Thus among certain 
trilws it is customary for rhddren of a man 'o marry 
those of his sister, w hile the children of brothers ajid ilia 
children of sisters arc not ttlkrwcd to intermarry. Similar 
rest riel ions ore found in great ntmilwr, and may possibly 
have bud a certain selective effect, all hough llicir npcftf* 
tinn ran hardly be assumed Lo have laid very marked pe¬ 
nult* apon the fonn of tin* human l tody. Cuslrmis that 
pwacj -ilx* the killing of twins or of children showing yliiiar- 
mniitics of fonn or color may #lse haw find n alight *'i-lw- 
tivc influence. 

In some coses social laws have had the indirect effect 
of (x'riiollisting distinctions Ivlwecti separate purls of n 
population, or at least uf retarding their complete uinal- 
gamaiion. This ts the cose w here law.-. of endogamy rvialo 
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to groups of Hist imit dfs i'ni, and may Ik observed. for 
instance. among tin: castes of Bengal, wbare l he low coslcs 
an- -if the dhttiuclerisLir South Indian type, while (he 
highest castes preserve the type "f tin. 1 tribes of north¬ 
western India (Risley and Gait). Tint numerous inter- 
mediate castrsshow. Inwever, that tin- lawn of undhgainy. 
even where they lire :ts Hiring put oh those of India, cannot 
prevent blood-mixlure. Whether nr not in extreme coses 
etvdogniuy in small groups na amanp the ancient Egyjv- 
liinis, has led to the development of weU-dHlned IvfKs, is 
ei r [ties! inn that cannot !*■ nnswertul. hut itfe eerlmn thut 
non e of these types, when louml inn large j»puitilh>n, have 
survived. 

The third dejiicm of dameslfaitron ha* lx*m very im- 
parlnnt in the development, of the races of man. Crossings 
between distinct t.ypra are *0 markedly common in the 
heilory df primitive people, and &• markedly rare in the 
history of wild tmiiiiak that in this case the analogy be¬ 
tween domesticated animate and man becomes very clear. 
Cases of hybrid forms of higher wild animals are IBW 
almost everywhere; while domes lira tod muniiib have l>em 
crossed tnid rtfcmswl without etui, Cltissjiigs Ijetwerri the 
most distinct types of man Off ufao «>l c ommon occurrence. 
As an instance, we might mention lit!" inti Tina rriages l*c- 
tween I he I!uruilie tribes of the Sahara mid the Negro 
tribe* of tin* Sudan (Nflolitigal 2); the mixture* IwlweCn 
tlie Negritos aiut Malay, w hich aw ufsucii common ocmr- 
nai« in the .Malay Ppniiisula (Martin, pp. 101i—1012) 
and which tire probably to n gtrnl MttOl a cause of the 
peculiar distribution of types in the whole Malay \rehi- 
polagio; the mixtures which have taken [place in Fiji; that of 
the \itiu ami Japanese in the northern jiort of Jnptiii, of 
European and Mongol in eastern ] J ,uro|aj: not, to speak of 
the more.recent mixtures Isa ween European ami other 
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races which were Incident to Ulc grad lui! dbLrilittlioii of 
ihr Europeans over Flic whole world* 

The dlstlngubhing trails of human nires are in rirnny 
analogous to those hv which domesticated ontrnnlg 
art tlmraclfirbed. 1 Molonwm. that Is u strong increase 
of pigment, unci leod-sm. that h marked loss of pigment, 
belong hi re. The Mack bear, the bhtek imnllicr and ihe 
mole Love blnrk t'rni color, bin on the whole bhick Liii b 
not common in wild mammals, fndividmilh vnih black 
liuir arc found in various specks. Block mice, mbbju. rne* t 
giraffe, tigcj-H, ermine havc been observed. 

Even rarer Ls blond hair and Lht* general scarcity of pig¬ 
ment (hill find# express ion in the light color <■! 1 he *kb 
and in blue eyes- Thk losa, however, k found in runny 
domesticated strains, particularly in pig* and horses. I Imj 
great variation In the ake of the face belongs to the same 
do^. Hie shortening of the face tts in certain breeds of 
sheep* pig^ lior*** and dop h anti itn lengthening in other 
breeds coni pare well with lire qftt£&ive forms found in the 
Whiiiig. on I|m bpp hand* «nd the .Vith^ mi iIn other* 
Frilly hair is cot characteristic of wild nm mid?. but rind- 
Lit forms ore found in domesLteathm The trnir of ihe 
poodle dog is somewhat similar in form to Uu*f- of the 
Negro* Tim cxci'twive length of the hair - if the head tmy 
uhk# writ hove developed owing to onndiljbes nf dmnrsU- 
Gallon. Wild animals with such totcessivc: hair length nre 

ITI* iu^MrUiic* or OTtyyJN-tojt t*as* a* i**“ *»■ I *** 1 

pu]|»tuuiLirO by Jijhtmnos Etaufci, |1 ir roroptraf Uw ifoimiUllfrai »*f | k*™’ 
itoarfad wmrmh Mini uf hum. KdiiM^I Halm 0®9lJ rpcr^n^rl llw b Misuk 

kHlb In LLa wJbfliU&P 1 of li/r cif mun mirl of itEiiiudfo- ^ 

calkd tutcmiiiei to llm cutUirai anti ommuriiHuil tKUHfUkm* in 
B kfciM tJMIS) pchisir^l full <:|uiEikr^' in \iw F.t inn of ihi- -ikuil ui4 Fr'#^ 
itauiml uiulL^l ih* oriitJHkftn nf liuir *m\ %3iin. Thi* luBwaiulioii of lb* 
ryr *nw hr IIj.il-,. bJ Id En 1909, Thr kiTCrti of lh* hum** 

iirtv *=i 1 - ijxwwis of town ikctu fully riwxi-^l hy 

Fi«:bar. 
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upkuown* but lengthening of flic mtuie is found in (he 
domesticated horao, and of body hair in cats mid dogn. 
Great variation io stature is abo diuftKitemfio of domes* 
ttcuLed animals ns against wild fornB- 

Important functional changes are also common to man 
mu] to domes limited animals- 11m periodicity of sex uul 
fu net lulling has been lost in uum und in a number of domm- 
ticofed flnimals. The milk secreting glands which in wild 
animuJa develop periodically have become peirttiimuit in 
some or our domesticated animals and in man, li fseenw 
aUo dial anomidk-s of sexual behavior such as homosex¬ 
uality are characterise io of domesticated aiiinmln and of nil 
ruees of euin+ 

The process of human domestic linn can be studied m 
lt^ res nits only- The direct influence of environment to ay 
Lie mvefttign Led experimentally and statistically- 

An examination of orgimisji^, plums and ujiitnnls shows 
that in many cases the form will vary according to en¬ 
vironmental influences,. This is partfcttluty evident m 
plants. Plants that grow habitually in *he plain* when 
transported to high altitudes assume the form d" Alpine 
plants Due to the strong insolation End the cool nights 
their leaves become itmidl and their stems are shortened* 
Conversely* Alpine plants IranapIuiUod to the plains de¬ 
velop larger leaves and their stems arc elongated (Itaber- 
Umdi), The Ranunculus growing hi water has much tv- 
ducid tea vea, while those parts growing in the air have u 
continuous surface. Plants growing in arid soil have thick 
impermeable outer epidermis wolU; they excrete wax ami 
I mve deeply unite* Med stoma la. These traits are often 
Inst when they are cultivated in mablure^ 

0- F, Cook expresses similar observations a* follows: 
** Zoologists speculate on such questions ns whether the 
6gg» of Vancouver woodpeckers, if transferred to Arizona t 
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would: hatch Arizona woodpeckers, nr whether the tranSr- 
fem ci individuals would gain Ariz-mu rfuiraelcrs in u tew 
generations, What the woodpecker* might nr might not 
dodrpemb on the amount of nrgiutic chudirity which they 
tuny happen to posses, hut the experiment is mmcccssury 
for answering tin- general ♦ pi ration. since plants show ■' 
lugh dove lop men I of tin ^o powers of prompt adjustment 
to^diverse conditions. It is not even tiecrasury that the 
eggs lie hutched in Arizona. Many plants. «* already 
tiohd, cun adjust Uiemsdvea to such change* at imy stage 
of Ihdr > \btemv. arid are regularly necustnnn d to do *>- 
They are both fish and flesh. In water they have the form, 
structure and functions «f other strictly aquatic, species; 
nr. Lmd they arc equally ready to la-have as UmlxM 

spedes." . 

Ml this shows that a species should he defined hy dr- 
scribing the range of H> variations in each kind of env iron¬ 
ment in which it may occur. In other words, its form ■* 
determined by environmental causes. The species i* nut 
to la - conceived os absolutely stable or as subject to acci¬ 
dental variations, but os determined in definite way* by 
condition* of life. 

Tin- general impression prevails that among the higher 
mummals this variability is SO '-light that it may b ( “ 
lee ted. and that particularly in man tines of the same de¬ 
scent are stable. Still, there are a number of observations 
ii hie]) nhovr Hint texlily form is dependent upon outer «on- 
dilimi* lions Ptti brain has investigated the inllumae 
of body temperature upon tin* length of the ,a d of rats niu 
found, when the body leni|*talure is made to rise by 
transplanting the nits from nn artificial onoj climate to a 
warm one, that ihc proportional length of the tail of rat* 
living ami bom In Ik wanner climate increases. 

Members of the same race live under quite iHneren 
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r limn t if -m<l condiri ons. The Eurojn'jm l- ^uvud 

over the whole world. lie lives in llu* Arctic and in the 
l ru|jii.N, in deserts mid In humid countries, in high altitude* 
and cm low plains. In regard to mode of life we may erm- 
IrihI the professional, the sedentary, the laborer. iho 
aviator {mil t lie miner. Some Eurojx^ns live in u woy 
nol so very different from lhal nf simpler people, for tlm 
mode of life of the agricultural T ml inns of North America 
a! the time of Columbus, nr flint of some agricultural 
Negro tribes, is. so far as nutrition and occupation arc 
concerned, quite ritmlnr to theirs. Also some of the fisher- 
wym on the coast of Europe may well be compared, in 
their mode of life, with the fishermen of America or Ariu, 
More direct comparisons may he mode among the people 
of eastern Asia, where we may contrast llu- cultured 
rhiniw- and primitive Amur River tribes, the northern 
Japanese and the Ainu, [he civilized Malay and the moun* 
tain tribes of Sumatra or the Philippines. Similar com¬ 
parisons are possible for the Negro rant when we contrast 
the small educated doss of Negroes in America ami the 
African tribesmen; and Tor the American fact 1 when we 
compare the educated Indians. particularly of Spanish 
America, and the trilxis of the prairies and of lhe virgin 
forest*. 

It is obvious tliui in ulJ these eases we ore computing 
groups of the sumc descent, but living in distinct geo¬ 
graphic, economic. social and other enviwiWH'iilii! cun* 
di lions. If we find differences aiming them, they cun 
only In* due, directly or Indirectly, to environment. 1 In is 
the fun da n i cii Mil problem presents itseir. in bmv for are 
human types stable, in liow fur variable under the influ¬ 
ences of environment ? 

El k difficult to lake up this inquiry on the basil nf a 
direct comparison between primitive and civilized types 
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belonging to lluf same meet, partly because material is 
hard k. oliiEiin, partly because the homogeneity of Ihw race 
fa often open to doubt; but it fa at once apparent that in¬ 
quiries into the variability of human types living under 
the effect of different types of en vironment will help us to 
gain an insight into the question tit issue, so that wv or.- 
ltd to a more general discussion of the problem of the 
Btahilitv or variability of the form of the liumuu body. 

The general tendency of mitbmfmagical inquiry lias 
been to assume the permanence of the miulumical diiirac- 
terfatios of the present races, beginning with the European 
rai:*!a of the early neolithic limes. fvnllmunn, the most 
pro non n red advocate of tl»i> theory, chums that the oldest 
remains! of man fount! in the neolithic deposits of Europe 
represent types which ore still found unchanged nmung 
thu niodem civilized population of the continent* He has 
tried to identify ai! the varieties fmmd in the neolithic pro* 
historic population with those living at the present time, 

AH studies of the distribution of head-forms mid of olbo' 
antliropometric i rails have shown uniformity overcousider- 
ablc continuous areas and through long periods; and the 
natural inference has been that heredity controls nuthrapo- 
nudrie forms, and Lliat these are therefore stable (Deniker). 

Not nil the features of the human body can be con¬ 
sidered ns equally stable. Even if head-form and other pro* 
portions should be determined entirely by heredity, ll is 
easily seen that weight depends upon the timrc or lo» 
favorable conditions of nutrition- More than that, the 
whole bulk of the body is partially determined by the con¬ 
ditions prevailing during the period of growth. 

Tliis has laviti shown by the general increase in stature 
in Europe which lias occurred since the middle of the past 
century. It has been proved most dearly by a compari¬ 
son of ibe measure hi enls of Harvard students with those 
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ttf their own fulliBTS who liad altcuded the college, The 
dajfereiH'c in fuvivr of Ike younger f'mmitkui for Lkosc who 
may be considered to hate completed their growth is about 
t cm. (Bowles}. For native-bern Jews in the ■ hy .il New 
York iJmsc measured in 1WJ :how throughout smnlkr 
nieasumMcuLB Limn those measured in 19.17 (Boas 18), 
TW difference b manifest in both ctlulte and children nl 
cornel*aidingages. I'lirTitlhiwingtable show: iIn?average 
increase in |n:r fen I of the meurtureinsihl of I'tO'h 
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While (lie increase in total stoturr b greater than ihiii 
or Lke head mensurennmls. hoth the present und the Har¬ 
vard wries of mivisurcmeiite of various parts of the trunk 
and I mil »s show Uiut (hire is nti increase hi all dimension* 
which docs not. dejKDii solely upon the indirect influence 
of the increase in bulk. It is on expression of the varying 
reaction of ike Imdy to changis ui ens imnincnt. 

Tito starvation period of Centra] Europe due to the 
blockade und i la criminal estenskm during the period nf 
wrangling over the spoils of the war show# the effect of w- 
Suflidcul nutrition upon llu- development of Hu- body. 
Apprentices in Vienna, measured in iPNand had the 
folkmiiig jjiooBiixt^ ( Lrfjtfd f er); 
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'Hit' differences between well-to-do mid |>onr art" also 
striking, Many of.iservulions have shown that, the siae of 
the body depends ujjoii the economic condition of tlie 
parent. Bowdilcb a dudfa» of Hip growth uf school chil¬ 
dren in Boston and many others have proved this jarful. 
Hebrew children in Vw York a (tending private schools 
exceed I hose in an orpl um asylum by from 6 to T dm* 
(Bous lG); Negro children in public schools exceed those 
in an orphan asylum by similar amounts illous 18J. The 
finding:- by Gould proved Unit natives of every country 
enlisted Id ihi- West and immured during the War of the 
Rebellion were taller than those enlUhHt in tins East. 

The cluinges in tin- bulk of the body art* necessarily 
related to changes id proportions. Setting aside t he pre¬ 
natal di'veloptir'rit, we find Unit at lire linio of birth 
Kosnc jutrIs of ilx j Irndy are no fully developed (hut t ljt’*y 
arc no I tar removed from their liiusl size, while oil) its me 
quite undeveloped. Tims the <141111 U. crunpnrativi'ly 
specking, large nl the time of birth, grows rapidly f‘«r a 
abort time, but very soon approaches its full size, and then 
continues lo grow very slowly. Tlie limbs, on the other 
hand, grow rapid I j for in any years. Other organ* do uot 
begin thdr mpid development until much Inter in life* 
Thus it happens that retarding or accelerating influences 
acting upon the body at difTeneul periods of growth may 
have quite different results- After (he head hus nearly 
completed its growth, retarding influences may a till influ¬ 
ence the length of the find*. The face, which grows 
rapidly for a longer period than the cmuiimi, can he influ* 
onoed later than the latter. In short, the influence of en¬ 
vironment may he the more marked, the less developed 
the organ that is subject to it. 

Changes in fluid form may also lie determined by occu¬ 
pation. \ * turfy of iht form of the hand by Burins and 
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The decrease in Ibis ratiois largely due in ji deavaw in 
tint width of the hand. 

Tin whole trend of these sUuiie* of pow Hi thus? etn plin¬ 
th the importance of the tlToci of rate of development 
upon i he final form of Ihe body* Illness in early childhood, 
malnutrition, lack of sunshine, fresh air and physical 
exercise , * i re HO n \ d n \ rrlutiling >l 11, <; 1 h h ri n g i l 

about Lhnt the growiiig individual of a certain np r b in 
ils physiological development younger ihan the healthy, 
well -nourished oue f who has plenty of fresh air, and jmls 
bia. imisruhtr Bystum la good use. Retardation or uoodera* 
lion has, however, thi? effect, of modifying ih"" bier course 
of development; so that Ihe final stage will U s the mure 
favorable, the less the retarding ennses. 

TIijs^p facts relating to growth arc of fnndflufciiliil ini^ 
porturi^ fur a correct inlerpretaiioii of the ofl-dbmssed 
phenomena of early arrest fit growth. Among member* 
of the same race a prolonged period of gri'wih due lo 
unfavorable environment goes baud in hood with unfavor¬ 
able de vetupmetU , nr hile on abhrev i ated perb * I o i g ro w 1 h 
dut> lo favorable environment results hi larger dimeu- 

cions nf all physical measurements It follower \Unli in 
judging the phyjHoffjgical value id of growth, the 

mere fact that growth ceases ill ofli* rsice at ail earher tirne 
Than hi another cannot be consideml as siguifienni in it- 
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self without obutTViii-iniit- on the conditions detenujniig* 
■lie rapidity of growth, 

So far. the question still remniri-S open, in hov. far diene 
nmy bv changes in Hie types of man that ghiidoI be ei- 
plained by ntvderittimi or retardation of grow th. 

An attempt lui*> tacit mndt by Rieger to explain differ¬ 
ences in ta>itd-form os due tu flu; effect of physiological and 
mtsrlumicaJ conditions, nsil Engel empfiaaiiies the effect of 
pressure of the nntsclea upon I lie forms of the head, Wal- 
eber and .Nystrdm try io eiphiiii different liead-forms by 
the consideration of flic petition of tin' infant in dm cra¬ 
dle, They believe dud position on the hack produces 
round tatids: fnx-it.ion on the fade, long heads. It would 
seem, however, Lbut the difference of head-form in large 
areas of Europe, in which infants tire treated in the same 
manner . ir- 1 loo grt-al to m.d.c this expLitia don accept able, 

A number of oiiserva lions have been made which dem¬ 
onstrate mnchisivdy a difference between urban find rural 
types, These observations were first made by Ammon who 
showed that the urban imputation in Itadcn differs from I lie 
mru! |H>pulci lion in heattfarm, stature and pigmental ion. 
He considered this as due to selective migration, assiuiiing 
a re Union between t lie atlracLiniis of dly life atid heud- 
fann, ilia otwervatu® is in acrejtd with uhservu twins made 
by Uri (p. 87) iti the cities of Italy, which show nlso h 
difference when compared to the surrounding country. 

An evplailalinn. given bv Uvi, smns to accoiml ade¬ 
quately for I be difference between city mid country impu¬ 
tation, without necessitating the assumption of any cun- 
sideruble effect of nalurat selection which presupptws an 
improbable correlulinn between choice of domicile* or 
between mortality and fertility on the one band, and traits 
tike head-form and pigmentation on the other, The eh tinge 
of type in cities, so far as it lias been observed, is id such 
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clmrurtcr, that lim dly type nlwnyn >hnw> ^rt -it ft sefit- 
bbisir In tin? average L^[*- of the whole large district in 
which ii ia located* Ifthe local rural jioptjljifion U markedly 
short-headed mid the general type of n larger row from 
which Lhe city population drawn mure long-headed, then 
liiv city population will be mure brig-lieu ded# and ricr wr*a- 

A nwre careful investigation of the rity population 
dm wfl that lids explimolinn is not adequate. If the fifcov^- 
roonl towards the diy from distant pari* of tin 1 country 
wmi the cause of the changes of type we should ixpecl Lo 
find the city dwellers much more heterogeneous than the 
rural population. This is not by my means Liu? ease; the 
iliffViTiice in variability between dty and country is very 
alight. Tim population of Hcoue presents an cicefitmt 
example of this kind- It it were usuimcd llml the Honutns 
who have drifted to the cily for thousands of years from 
tdl parts of t he Midiierrunetm and wullicrn Europe bad 
retained the IkmIiIv form of their Emwstojs, and if liieir 
de&midnntu still wirvlvml we dumM cspeel a very high 
degree of variability* As u mu tier of fact > the vannBEity is 
almost d*e same as flint found in Hie siiroQundhig country. 

Up lo quite recent times no evidence of actual change* 
of type was ftv ailabkv except the observation* by Annnmi 
and Ltmse by Livi on the physical charneleristics of rural 
and urban populations to which I have just referred- and 
mmv other* on l be influence of al I ifmlc upm jihyaitiftl form. 

A direct tidluence of environment Upon tit * 1 bodily fttnn 
of man has been found in the case of Aimfioandvirn de- 
SLtmduntfet of tmmigituiits from Europe, ! and in thnL of 
Japanese boro in Hawaii (Shapiro)* The trnits of do* 
SKicndftuLs of immigrants examined wen* liufi d-measure* 
nienta, stature, weight and hair-color. Among only 

future ami weight are closely related to the rate of growth, 

* ft, Glilh*. fjirsck 
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whH« Lciid-mwiaiinfmciiLi and hmr-color are only slightly 
subjected lo these influences. Differences in hair-color and 
bead-development do not belong to I he group of measure¬ 
ments which depend in their fi.nu) values upon the physio- 
logical core lit ions during the period of growth- From oil 
ne know, 1 lioy are primarily dependent upon heredity* 
The American-bom descendants differ in head-form 
from their parents. The differences develop in curly child- 
hood, unit p-rsirjl throughout life™ The head index of the 
foreign-I mth is practically the same, no ton Hit how old the 
individual nt the time of immigration, This might lie ex- 
pected when the immigrants arc adult ur nearly matare; 
but even children who come bent when one year or a Tew 
yearn old develop the head index characteristic of the 
foreigp-foorti. For Hebrews this index ranges around S3, 
that nt American-]>on] changes suddenly. Thi: value 
drops to ol*oiit H” far those hom immediately after the 
immlgruLioii of I heir parents, mid reaches 79 in the second 
generation; i.c.. among the children of American-l«inj 
children of immigrants The effect of American environ - 
men! makes itself fell immediately, and increases slowly 
with the increase of time elapsed brtween the immigration 
of the parents and the birth of the child. Observations 
made in 1909 ami 1937 give the same result. 

The conditions among Ibe Siriltans and Neapolitans 
ore quite similar to those observed itnioog ihe IMirew*- 
The bead Index of the foreign-born remains throughout 
on almost tbf same level, Those* boro in America iminedi- 
atcly after I he arrival of their jwn'nts show slight increase 
of the cephalic index. 

The Italian immigration is so record, that individuals 
who were 5*on> ninny years after the urrivttl of their par* 
eats in America are very few in number, and no individ¬ 
uals of the second generation have been olnserved. for 
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thin rritMin it is luini 1% to decide whi-tJu-r Ui>- in- 

crease of the cephalic index continues with the length of 
time elapsed Ijctweeu [iit r inLtoigrnt ion "f I hr piinjiLn md 
the birth of the child. 

"Ihe head-forms of Puerto Ricans suggest also iusUthiltljr 
of tin? Cnroi as nypH^ajid by ihu cephalic index, \dulf 
nnn wlici h:d on. 1 parent Ijoth in Spain had an Index of 
71.7. N-Pivc-imm Puerto Ricans wilhmit oral U ■>! with 
very slight Negro intermixture bid mi Judex of 82.8., while 
these w iili Negro in fcmrixlure hod an index of 80,8, Since 
American Negroes have an average index of 76 . 0 , Vlulrit- 
loe* of 77.2, « here iiiilsI be a local cause for tbe iin reuse. 
Tl is not likely that enough Indian blood survives to bring 
abou! the shortening or tltc bead, ll wm’i roost pin na it ti e 
thro ix e luivc here ,d*> u change duo to environment.*! 
causes. Observations made in Havana are nut ipul* in 
agreement with those made in Puerto Oico (few 2). 
Georges Houma found for \\ hito cliildreti an index of 
‘8,6, lor Mulattos 77.5, for Negroes 76.6. Perhaps® more 
numerous element of Spanish birth may account for ilie 
tow index of the Whiles. 

It would be erroneous to ciuim that nil the dUlinct 
European types become the some in America, without 
mixture, solely by the action of the now environment. 
Tim available data show only the conditions prevailing in 
a few Hires. The histofy of the firhi'Jt types in America, 
of th, I'nich in the Eusl FiuKon, of the Spaniards in South 
America, favors the nssnxnption of a strictly limited pi i 
tjeil.y. ('hit discussion should be based on lids mure ixui- 
Bervniiv basis unless an unexpectedly wide range of varia¬ 
bility of types can be, proved. 

The effect of environment upon bodily form Could best 
be determined if it were possible to study llw bodily 
forms nf individuals of identical genetic make-up who are 
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living under different types of environrucnL This nppor- 
I uti if \ is offered by identical t wins, that [s twins developed 
front 4t single ovum. L-rdortunetely the number of raset 
in which we know with certainly Lbut i wina ary an 11 e vel- 
oped is jutkiiIL GunemUy identity Li inferred from their 
similarity < mid their similarity k taken as a result of thcrr 
identity. While it is likely Lhut by this method the major¬ 
ity of identical \ wins may hr found the logic of selection 
is unsatirffldory and results must be accepted us approx¬ 
imations. 

Von \ erschiur showed that during the period **f adoles¬ 
cence identical twiiia are more unlike limn in early child- 
(tood or as adults. Tin* k an expression of thal part of 
the variability in the tempo of growth which ia due to 
external causes and which is observed in all studies of 
growth, A study of the head index of I wins based on 
tnuirriuJ coUtrU'd by Dahiherg in \orway allows that the 
fraternal voriubility of head index of (wins aggutned to be 
identical k ±1.5* while I but of fraternal I wins i* ^2.3 , 1 
The fairly large amount of variability of tlie identical 
twins must he ascribed in port 10 environmental ca uses* 
iu purl also to the probable inclusion of same noti-i Jem iai! 
pain*. flow mm h external pathological causes may iiillu- 
enc? development is evidenced by the devekipmeul of 
one of identical %mx& who is deprived of proper opportu¬ 
nity of developing on account of his position in the womb 
There Ls no reason to assume the it with different outer 
conditions the diversity of identical twins might uol l>0 
considerably increased. A detailed in viatication of tlio 
iKxlily und mental development of twins reared 

1 Tbes*? vni-Luhitiiitt* ane ijrLnrmiijv<iJ by th« **ma mirttind:* «i thim* 8**™ 
*tu p, &L They rrpiwxU I hr wfaUftty that would to«md It then 1 
ihj-l tn^ jJ(Ti ; m□« L iwilM Un an uiliuiSr iiiimlww of bii'iilii ii) tiFultyOi ■. t issMr* 

in ««il Thft ifitlijfe) (n.yr |»pn frum the mflif ten! M cvr 

n-iriikm U\f llte 1 «uh at JJahlUrrtf* b^Ki^ 
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apart !j> New man shows tliat the phy^iulogicftJ find j«y- 
chobgicul rujH lioifljig U markedly subjccl Id environ- 
mniTil influences. 

Soleclion is another poeeuble emi.se for the change of 
type of (l population. The extinctum of E . like tin* 
Tusimmiflns or of I hr Galifaruili Indians brought ubuui by 
mi excessive death rale, Including merciless per&eeotion 
b> fillers, ami by a vniiUliiiiL: birth rule docs not affect 
the surviving groiijk Within a group we until ex fleet 
changes of type wherever there is a owrdatinn In tween 
bodily form and birth mt*\ morbidity. muling and >‘ grr- 
gallon. These correlations exist in all heterogeneous |«>|3- 
uLrI inns with socuil *i rut Mention, family lines are timer 
jus! i be If Lite family lines are social K st,ratified, 

differences in birlli rule, mortality or migration. which 
are socially deterntfaied. bring nlmuL shift* in ih>> general 

type. Example of wtcb fllruliffcntion no quite ... 

In txiuiitj™ likfl the United Stale* with a strung hefern- 
geuerms immigration in which The social status and IiKSUhm 
of (he immigrant are hugely determined by th- country 

of his origin, such elective rfiumu*.St f *' nir ' 

Even hi heterogQieoufl populations arieclion esn be¬ 
come effective only when lirterngoueily of social strata is 
lo heniditv. If it k determined !>-. phyttologkd 
Hudi as "differences in nutrition and oecu|viinm of 
(he uncial groups, mid nul by hereditarily tmtintni Ued con¬ 
ditions, ihere will lx* no pronounced shifl iff type due U> 
selection. Thfe roushferatKiu b often neglct-ied and for Hus 
reason many of the aDcgod fuels em WH aignifieuul- 
Selection nets primarily through Mid.il struiibiMtiun. It 
in not immediate!y dejiisndenl upon bodily form. I he 
effects of wlecticm can be determined only by an cxonl 
examination in each socially hmaga^ stmlirm of the 
survivors of a given ty]ie. compared wilh Ibtwe who died, 
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by a study of the relation of fecundity and of the tend¬ 
ency to migrate to bodily fonm. 

1 know <rf hardly nn> example that jiroves beyond 
cavil 12* direct Mtinnco of selection in the sense Unit 
iiiiirhifljl y fn undky. mitral ion mid Selective runlijig have 
been proved »■> lu vilely dependent upon In-altliy bodily 
forms—setting aside ruses of penwiution tJ n srx’ial strii- 
turn |hnt has ;i hereditary frequency distribution of ryjwa 
different from that of the general population. 

It is ;dm» i lHinicd llint slightly pigmented Individual!] 
ate more subject to imilnriu tium I Imse of darker coloring, 
and von Lirachari (2) osanmea a gradual diimmtt ion of the 
blond Kurds who migrate to the plains or Mesopotamia. 

llie strong insolation of the tropics is unfavorable 
Uk- dig III ly piprm nlfiJ Europomia, while? the darker i net-j 
me better pmlucted, (’miditiohs of UiLh kind will bring 
iilsmt » gr.nju:il i-liangc in type in population irvjHwed to 
them for a long period. 

There are other evidences of a relation between bodily 
form and the mrjdenoc of certain discuses which mny 
have a slight influence upon the coinposilion of a popular 
Lion. Modem investigations on constitution bear upon 
tlii.- ['dint. It remain* to be determined Ul how fur these 
nmy have a fur-renching effect, 




6. THE MoHPHOLOGICAL POSITION 
OF tlACES 

3ofiir we hove discussed the ooropiaitimi of populations, 

■ |,. ..iTV.'i .if lsrTi.Hiil> /iml llnMkgrw of instability -4 tu- 
□mn types. We have now lo Itim U> a coumdcj-ntimi of ihe 
significance of fundoiwnifilly different types. 

The whole problem of lilt? rehil imudiip of races is in* 
Yoked it) the question whether similar forms fire always 
genetically related. or whether parallel development may 
have ocourreU Imre and there without genetic rebiiormhtp. 
We have tried to demons Irate iliat man i» a domesticated 
form. Rndily changes brought about by domcsUraiian 
Have teen observed in all kiwis of Buimnis. They ore 
physiologically determined by the influence of lionteatica¬ 
tion upon (be organism, and all tint different *P«** ra¬ 
nd to them in fiiiiiibr ways, It is, thmeTnre. nt?o.-*siry hi 
that lh<w (mils of the human body I hut are 
determined by dorm 'ir^imii may have de^loH inde- 
|M;fideiitlv in vnriouu |i.rS of I hi world. illd Hjg *» f ' ! 
pigmentation {kmm» and mi-rensc of pigment Uiou .(iu«- 
unisinj. curly or frills buir, high or low stature. muuIIihss 
of (be fare, wintil they occur In regions fur apart ure imt 
HMessirily proof of community of origin This 1ms 
also been lukt-u by Eugen Fiscl" t - . _ 

The inference (hat may In-drawn from Ibe dialrihuliooof 
pnaten t do rated i ca tet I tonus is dial the ancestors of man must 
have been of ydbw’islicolor, ptsbapswithstighI !>' patterned 
hair, wilJimd.1-rat. h lorn; h aids, faces not so lung and ^' r ~ 
bonan lit Ik- wider than tho-r of the Europeans, with pnM*- 

» 
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ably u kind nos#* of sunillcr slnlurc ami frith a lurgi- brain* 
Similar rcart iom lo environmental cuusrs an? widely 
apiraiJ in flic nrgunii world. In plants die |Ki-ulIor hubil u- 
of desert vegetation ia nni confined to u single family 
TJie Csctue family of America and llie Eupliomeeac of 
Africa an similar iii llieir outer appealtf&tie* 

For c&umpli vif pamlh-Ekiu in animals i may quota 
Arthur \\ Willey! u Thv iimetl striking example ike 
three principles of divergent^* convergence mid parallel- 
isin. til one and the same time* k of course that which h 
afforded by I he pamlkd series prescnteiJ by the Marsupial 
Mainm.ik or Mrtntheria. on the one htmd, nnd the ordi¬ 
nary Placental Mammals or Eutheria* on Ihe other, . , . 
(Similar fxiraltHkmg are found when] umpiring thr se¬ 
ries of Insecfivom ;«rir! ({odrritia* the spiny armature of 
the Indgehogs approximating to that of the porcupines, 
the arlforeal hnbir of lree-shrewa (Typaiidae) To Ltint of 
squirrels (Sciuridae), the terrestrial, nocturnal .md seml- 
domesticated habit of laud-shrews to ihnt of mice untl 
mU while the aquatic habit and the poradtuto flight are 
also met within both orders. The musk-shrew, Cw&dur n 
marina, k very rat-1 ike in genera] deportment, although 
its t-vt *3f%n small mid Its dentition Hint iff liiseetivom* 
“Parulld et dilution ncxompaniod by convergence k the 
exptv^aiori of nrndogoti- formations In two or more ntiiiuiik 
belonging to different sulniivisions, which may have +wv 
quired a simitar different iition of outward appearance or 
iniemul orgauizaboii mdepetfcdcxLfly along different lines 
of descend the points in which they resemble each other 
giving no mdinjfifHi of gmallc affinity nor even of bi- 
qw if e lical a?2*oria tion. 11 

Considering racial forms from a purely morphological 
point of view, ii h noteworthy that those traits in which 
mini k mmt stMuigly diffcmilisited from the animal* do 
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mil occur with obiisbdeiu?) in Oil) ono rciCf\ but Ihai each 
b qn mPn lK huinan from .1 dlflcrmi point -if view, In nl] 
til esc features the gap hctwcrji mart mid animal fcs n wide 
one, and the vorimimw 1 h -1 *-(*■» liw ran*** are flight 0* 
com [wired with it. Thu* wp find, itoil. in cumparitinn with 
the tfkuit + 1 hr bier of The Negro is larger than rji.-i of the 
American Indian. whose fnee h> in turn* larger than that 
of the White. The lower portion of the Negro face has 
larger dimensions- The alveolar arch is pmhed forward, 
auul lints gains an appearance which rOmlrnU u> nf the 
higher upas. There im no denying ihai this feature in n 
most consiunl character of the Mark mras* and thnl .1 
represents a fypealigfally nearer the animal than the Euro 
pean type. The same moy Imi said of Ike broadness and 
ikLiusss af the MxwisQf the Negro and partly of ihe Mmnrol. 

If w i* noerpt- the getirm! theories uf Rlaatsch, Strub 
mid Sciaieirnsark. who consider Ihe Au-»i rattan ns the 
oldest and most generalized type of 11 ion, we might also 
■mil attention to t he slenderness of the vertebrae, I hr 
undeveloped curvature of the vertebral column, to which 
CumiiDgikm first calk'd altcidiou* and flu- trails of ; : u> 
fiMiln which mail the needs uf an animal living in Uvr*. 
and whr&e f^i hud to serve file purpose of climbing from 
branch to branch. 

In interpreting (hesu olsfr^dioiks it must be sirtmgly 
emphasised (bat the meets which wt are accustomed to 
call higher races are not by any means and in all ns* 
aptHrfa fort lift*! removed horn the rnitmuL The Eurojjean 
□ini (fit- Mtitfgol havf! the largi^l J»rains; the Eimipeim 
hna n small face and 0 high iiosst—all feature* farther 
removed from the probable animal ancestor ol rmui than 
i In- i < irrespcirtd iu g fe: l 1 nres 0 f tit her races- 1 * n 1 1 > ■ other 
baud, tlie European dm res lower c ha me 1 eristic with the 
Australian, Imth retaining in the srtmngtsst deg™ *he 
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hairiness of tlit 1 animal ancestor, while the specifically 
hynitin development of the ml lip b most marked in the 
Negro. The proportion of the limbs of Oil* Nqgro ons 
also more distinct Cram the corresponding proportions iu 
liic higher fljxs limn are those uf the European, 

When we interpret these data in the light of me*!fro 
binlogsVai concepts, we may aav that the specifically hu- 
mm fenttires appear with varying intensity in various 
races, and that the divergence from the animal ancestor 
has developed in varying ilir^c Lions, 1 1 has hcen 3 nferred 
from structural dUFm-m^s atnrh m those here referred to 
that races exhibiting lower chamelerxaLica must be men¬ 
tally inferior. This inference is analogous Lo I hr one thnl 
ascribes tower morphological Units to criminals and other 
Borinlly maladjusted classes* In the latter case wo fail to 
find anj careful comparison with the norc-emniiiiil or 
socially adjusted brot hen* mid #hlen> of these groups Ihc 
onlj means by which I hr claim far moqihological Inferior¬ 
ity could be jabtftqntJalafL 

1 rom a strictly scientific |iciint of viown a!) these infer- 
en im seem to be open to tin; most .serious dunlit. Only a 
few investignLions have been made in relation to these 
problems but tltrir renidts have been entirely 
MmJ important among them b the elaborate attempt 
made hy Kart Pearson to investigate the relationship of 
intelligence to saM and shape of the head* f tis conidusioEM 
are so significant that f ivlll repeal I hem hen?: "“Thu onus 
of proof ihat othar measures lU'iii.’- and mare ^utific py- 
chologica) oIjservalirmH would lead to more definite re¬ 
sults may iiuw n i think, be left to those who « priusi re¬ 
gard such an association as probable- Personally, riie 
result of the present inquiry has oonvinced me Thai there 
is hide rehuiopfLhjp between the external physical and die 
psychical dinmcter In man." I ihink all the hivesligutiou^ 
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(hut havi; lieuii made up to (hr present time compel us lit 
assume that the diumelmsiica «if the osseous, muscular, 
visceral or dncalntnry system have tactically no direct 

relation to 1 lie mental ability of . . < Manouvrier 1), 

Wo Mill now turn to (lie important subject of the size 
of I lie built, which seems to lit; tbo one anatomical feature 
which lawn directly upon tin- <] motion at issue. It serins 
plausible that (Ik- grvnti’f tin; tenlrn] asrrmw sjjlan, the 
higher the family of the recc. nod I lie greater its aptitude 
to mental arhiovcimTiT-*- Let tn review the known finis. 
Two methods are open for ascertaining the size of the 
central nervous aystcm—the determination of the weight 
of the brain mid Unit uf the capuf.'ity of I he cranial cavity. 
'Die first of those methods Ls tin: one which promises the 
most accurate results. Naturally, the number of Euro- 
(jeans whoiM.' bmin-weighla have been Uiken is much larger 
than that of iudi\ idnnls of other races, fliea’ arc, how¬ 
ever, suflidem data available to establish beyond a doubt 
tlu; fact that the brain-weight of the Whites is larger 
thim tliiii of ruosi oilier races, particularlj larger lhao 
that of the Negroes. The investigations of cranial capac¬ 
ities are quite in aecowl w ith ihcse n^ull*. \econling to 
Topmaid the capacity of tile skull of mules of tin; neolithic 
period in Europe is about 15M> cc. ( 1 1 cases); that of mod¬ 
em Europeans is tjn; game (347 cases); of ibe Mongobd 
race. 1510 oc. (5B cases); uf \Cm-jn Negroes, 1 1405 on. 
(S3 easts); and of Negroes .if the Pacific Ocean, 1 lf<0 cc. 
(46 cases). Here vrt have, therefore, a derided di (Terence in 
favor of the White nice. 

In interprcitng these facts, we must ask. rtues (be 

'The \-ahii* fur AfrJ'JH <* brn very «nnll. AlKilllrr *™* 

qiKiti',1 b> TiUjaunl (p. 022,'. oiumtiit* (A tOtl ■iutl* itf P™f> 

IlH* 1'iUmvriijf iici-miiR.; I’un'iiin- 1^51 -- '• Atnnsn*' - ' [jOSsr.: \frkalt 
:>iei n . urr V» im M - IN Mbprint in Tijj.itwni'* 

Ml Ettakr Ihifl Millar j* ISOfl Ot), 
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increose in tbt uf the brum prove on increase in fac- 
nit> ? This would seem highly pro! wide* and facia may Iw 
udiiured which speak in favor of this assumption* First 
among these is the relatively large size of the brain among 
the higher animals, and tJie still larger siar m man. 
IVirtberinore, Manouvricr (2) liaa measured Use capacity 
of Lite aknlh uf ihirty-fivo eminent men. lie found that 

ihe> averaged 1665 cc+ compared to ISfin <r. gen .. 

average, which was derived from 110 mdividuals. On die 
other hand, he Uwk\ tiiat the era mu) capacity of forty 
ll^ r e murderers was 1580 ec, f also superior to the general 
overage. The same result baa been obtained through 
weighings of brains of eminent men. The bruins of thirty* 
four of these blinwed nn average increase of 93 grams over 
the ovmge hrain-wdght of 1357 grams. Another fact 
which may be adduced in favor of the theory thu! greater 
brains arc accompanied by higher facility is ihat the 
heads of Lbe best English students are larger than lilose 
of die average dam of Btiid^uis (Gabon 2). Tbr force of 
the arguments furnished by these observations must, how¬ 
ever, not Ik? overestimated* 

Rust of all, the brains of not all eminent men are 
unusually large. On the contrary, a feu imusualty small 
brains have been found in l be series FurtliertncH'e, mo&t 
of tbr bruin-weights Li titling the general mt are 

obtained in uriuTomical insti Lutes; and the inrirviduiits who 
find Ilnur way there an? poorly developed. on uruuird ■ i 
malnutrition pad of life under unfavorable ofrotifmUiHoeSr 
while tin 1 eminent men represent a much bid ter nourished 
doss* Aj poor nourishment reduces the weight and 
of the whale IhkH. It ia ill also reduce the size mid weigh! 
of the brain. It is not certain, therefore, that the observed 
difference is entirely dn^ to \he higher ability of i tie emh 
nenl mm This may also explain Lhe larger size of the 
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brpjjtt of the prtfeeid^ dtesses Off compared to those of 
unskilled laborer* i.'KcmiiriiJ, 

NolwUltHtaiiding I lies*- riHlrictioip, th*> inmate of iluJ 
of tile brain in the higher animals* and the lode, of 
development in microcephaly imlividuafep are fiindnnien- 
ij 1 1 facts which make it man* thanprobable that imxrascd 
aiae of Lfir bruin aecompaiues inclosed fundiy* although 
(lie rdiiiiun in ntil quite us iumiedmle as is often sssmned. 

The mimm for a lurk of diw rarretutiou UiLween brain- 
weight uud menial families is not far to seel. The iW- 
tioiiing of the bmin depends ujujii the nerve calk and flhe in . 
which do nol constitute, by any moans, the wlmte mass of 
tin* bruiru A brain with many edfe and com pie* oonoeo 
tiojis betwmn the cells may contain less connective tissue 
them another one nf almpler nervous simciure. In other 
words, if there is u dose relation between form and ability* 
it must bo looked Tor rather in tin- iimrphdlQgicnl trait*of 
the bniiu than in its size. A rorrthilimi e\.Lit5 between size 
af bniif] and number of ceOfl and lifcwrrs, but the currotation 
fc ^eak (Donaldson; Pear! 2). A summary of the preset 
stale i>r our knowledge given by G. L^viu (1937) is quite 
in accord with the earlier statements showing that '* in¬ 
feriority sign* have t o juslifiialjati to be regarded as 
such.” They wear in the bmiiifc nf nil races and both in 
the bruins of eminent men and in those of people of ordi¬ 
nary ml elUgencft. Pur therm ore the functioning of tlie 
same brain dejwwk upon it> blood supply* If il F inade¬ 
quate the brain doc* not fnm lion properly. 

Notwilhstmtdiug the numerous attempts that have bom 
Hindu to find structural differences be! weed die brains of 
different rsoei of man that could be directly interpreted in 
psychological 1(fink no conclusive resul is of nny kind 
have been attained. The status of our knowledge has 
been well summed up by Franklin IP, Midi, lit- holds. 
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Unit , on ucwutji tif the great variability of! he individuals 
constituting each mr<\ rudftl differences Hid exceedingly 
diflkull to dkcovrr, nuri that up U * I li« j present lime none 
have been found that wifi endure serious mucin rm 

Among the populations ot tbe globe we find three type* 
represented by i lie greatest numbers the Mongo lid, the 
European and lhe Negro. A brief musideniUftii of recent 
bniay allow*, however, lhut thtsse eomJjLHUi* are quite 
modem. The great density of ihipnhitiou of Europe him 
developed during the Inst few thousand yean* Even a! 
Caesura time the population of nuri hern Europe must 
have lueen very apftree* According to estimate the popula¬ 
tion of (Jaul may have Iiecu 150, I hut of Gemuiny 230 [*er 
ftqizHrc mile (Hoops), and the populatimi of eastern Europe 
may have been even sparser- The great turreaso hi pop 
uhrimi in the Med item menu area oocurml Hi an earlier 
period, but the whole process cannot have extended n\ rr 
more than a few thousand yours. The same is trite of 
Chi i m Olid End in. Great deufiUy of p.iputa! ion h every- 
where a rereti! pbflKatado. It is dependant upon the 
increase of food hi might hImjiiI by tin- invccilinti of inlen- 
sive agriculture under favorable elmmrir and mil until 
conditions, When these conditions become less favorable 
(he density of imputation may decrease ogain, os in North 
Africa and in Persia. We shall show Inter cm* ihat agricul¬ 
ture is a late development in huirnin history, and that ul 
on curly (ime man lived by gathering ftmd and Imnling 
Hminnls. Older lhf-e enudilrmis the density of population 
is ncccssjmJ; restricted by the si ze of the habitat of n 
people and by its productivity,. On the whole in similar 
rltmufes there will lie I he rnm a maximum number who 
cun live on the produce nf a given urea, and this number 
mmi always he small, being limit* 1 *! by the PcknI supply 
available in unfavorable yeans. We may conclude* there- 
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Lair i it I in I *£K'\t met- ulis roughly profKirtimiciJ lo (hr area 
inhabited Iiy it. with fine Jiltowtmce, however, for trmmitd 
product ivity or iieiiesuo) kI entity of t he habitats* 

Europemi migraitorifl lu other continents did not begin 
until lab. In ill *- fifU i-riTJj- rrniury lhf. L Eufufjcau race 
bud mil s^t fiend in America, \mdndui and South Africa, 
it wu* ^irirlly confined to the NltdiO miiuau ur+ra, thul [a, 
Europe, North Africa and parts of w*-skm AI ati 

earlier tinier i! ext leaded eastward ns fur as TurkeatufL. 
The tfreiji spread of tin |MH»ph? of Moujrolid feature i$ 
uhui in fiart indent, nt least so far os absolute numbers 
are concernsL Hi geographical exUTudon of Use race 
occurred iiarticiiiiirly in ilu? southeaKl where the Malay 
developed the art of nav igation and Milled on lln- idaiwti 
of Lite Indian and Pacific Oceana- There is also proof of 

ibo invasion of southern Asia £p y MouguEid people who 
Clime front i j ntral \ da. 

On 1 lie other hum) Uie ar*-«i of the Negro race ^cnis 

in hi a i bet'll ernromiitTl llpntl by bit- ruigTiil inn. \l 

proseiit—selling aside the forcible Lraiwpliititutmii of the 
NogTo to America—wo liurJ Negroes practically all over 
Africa south uf \h*i S jihnm . Nrgmiii people are. however* 
found aim* in isolated *|>ot> nfruie the southern Uraler of 
iIii* Asiatic emiliiKTil. The largest both live- in New 
Guinea and on the chains uf idjimlsaircidiiiig from New 
G uinea east ward and southeastward. (Whur srimtb groups 
arc found on ihe Philippine (stands in ihe interior of r lie 
Midi i y Peninsula in id on the Andaman Islands in tbs 
Gulf uf Bengal. Since we know that recent extended 
migra! joits of Vm>i Aria lie and Central Asia lie fwopJf* 
into those territories have ivrnmi it Bettis plausible, 
that the Negro lerriiorv in soul hem Asia may h>ive heeii 
much wider iu earlier times. Proof of Liii3 t hoory can 
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tilth lie given by OYidcmv which* up to the 

present time, is nol available* 

ThwefflnsiderationsdRm ooodiisrvety that iju- ndndvr 
mrmltf w of illraces must have changed enormously in 
lb© course of titue anti Dial mass wliii;h are aJ prudent, 
quip- imsjgnifieimL eh to number* may have formed m 
earlier times a consider a hie i^sri of tin* human sjarrie^ 

In a biolpgic&l cori^deralion of mcts the (Ota! number 
of individuals \& irrelevant* The only question of im[>or- 
tunceb that of die degree of morphological difforcntmlioiu 
Mongplld** and Negit*cs roprosenL die i.wo inrfti sharply 
ccmti\(*ied farms of I he human species: pigninnlutian, 
form of liuir, foitti of face imii m. proportions of the 
body. oil are cimmrterLsiicully dbtlncl. The *Un of the 
Negro is dnrk. Mint of the Mwigoltd light, the hair of the 
former frinily and Iktlened in mxiton* dial of the Jotter 
slraigbi and rounded m seel inn; liitt nt^r of the former is 
Hilt, lluil of I he latter much higher; lh© teeth of the Negro 
pmjcwU lliose of the Mongdnt ore verticil!* Even in dm 
case it would not l*f right to < him lJi:il there ore nut in¬ 
dividuals who in regard to some of their dmmeterbfb* 
differ so much from their own group that fliey an? in u!) 
frails absolntety distinct from Lbe oLh«f one. hut in ihdr 
jironouncvd forum the iwo group form n divided, dump 
iXMitriWi. It b interesting i<* note ihrn the giHigra [dried 
distribution of these two rauiid lypist opr^nl two well- 
defined are as. The Mongol it) l.yjie as defined Indore ts 
fouinj in eastern Asia mid in both AmarSctts; the Negroid 
type occupies Afrien and isolated *j*ota on tin* northern 
and noiiln iHteni aw '« cf die Indian Ocean, rui^iilering 
east mi Aniii nnd America u$ borck-rhuub of die Piirifk!! 
OiTtni h Africa a Uitihtrbrid of I he Indian Oixain, and us- 
sumlng that the Negroes u( one i Snitr| occupied flit? -wliofe 
of sou them Asia, we may say thin. thane two large rectal 
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groups ttt one time occupied ilir bulk of Iin* biEiitahlr 
lamb, and that ih> om? may be defined a& the rum? of tin? 
Indian Ocean, I he other as That of the Pacific Ocean. 

There are* however. a few principal types that are not 
readily brought under Ibis single scheme. These are the 
Europeans, the AuwIruHura, in^ludir^ presumablyaiiciciU 
Inhabitants of India* urn l rhr pygmy ISVgr o type 1 *. In 
pigmental ion the Europeans form an even stronger con¬ 
trast to the Negroes than do the Vlongotnb, hut in other 
features they lake a somewhat intermediate position; the 
form of tli«* hair, Ihe proportion of the body, the form of 
die eye and cheeks arc not ftu different from ike Negro 
form lib those commonly found among (he Moiigoliik The 
Australians on the other band rjthijiil a number of n \tiler 
primitive features that set then* off sharply from other 
races* and make us incline to Lhe Jx4k j f I ha I they represent 
a type, different in twl -it an early period, that may have 
been crowded hack by the mure successful races into re- 
mote comers of the world. 

The pygmy Negro types are represented in an extreme 
form by the South African Bushmen, a people of diminu¬ 
tive stature, of light yellowish skin, with extremely flat 
rn#e mid face, m d an ainggcroted frudjii^ of hair. 
Thdr general loibitus is decidedly lliftl of the Negro, They 
niufct be affiliated with Uni race, of which they form, how¬ 
ever, a separate division, The present dfelribnlifui of the 
pygmy tribes in Africa ts rather irregular* They were 
Ibu ml tn i til recently* in a targe body in South Africa- 
SfKiradk tribes whose dmracU'rtdir^ are. however, more 
Negroid, occur in many parti of Africa; in the .southern 
bend of the Congo. in the region northwest of the Congo 
not far from the weal coast, and in the territories that give 
rise to the While "vile. 

Pygmy people arc also found on the Andaman islands. 
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the Malay Peninsula. mi the Philippine Island* and in 
\Vw Guinea, So far a* Afru u in rant'timed. there is fairly 
good evidence showing that the pygmy Tribes had a much 
wider distribution at an earlier times* There has been a 
very general nmveruint southward of Lhfl Negro iriiw^ 
I lull occupy Centrill Africa Jil the present lime. mid tUi- 
may have resulted in the breaking up i>f the more amrien! 
population. The final armwer In ilii* question wifi Im- given 
by 11ro! jaeobgiral rrxcvirch that rimy disclose the remains 
of the easily recognized South African type in districts 
now occupied by lalt Negroes, The question is nut so 
clear in regard in lhr h pygmy Irtlx^ of southeastern Ada 
whuw.- relatimi to I he lalt Segra type is mure obscure. 

The Europeans 1 knnwledge gtiftS* have 

always been restricted lo a relatively small urea, t hiTside 
of northern Europe, northwestern Asia and email parts of 
northwestern Africa blond and blue-eyed typt* have never 
been found lo constitute entire, or almost entire popula¬ 
tions. Since milling indicates f lint I he type fa a [Htrlie- 
idurly primitive am-. mux- it rather shows highly special-* 

bed feature#, its origi. 1 st lie sought in or near Etutrp<*- 

tn order to understand the position of the type, we may 
turn our attention to special variations ihat occur in 
the Mungulid races- Although I he typical Mnngolid has 
Muck, sEmigiil hair, dark eye&, a heavy fiter, moderately 
wide and not very high nose, many variations ik onr. Tltere 
is u marked tendency in runny regions for the color of the 
skin to be quite light. Generaliv we see the natives well 
L&iujvd* buE (here are eases in which the whiteness or the 
protect*!*! -kin vii^ with that of the European* 1 have wen 
among the ilaido of British Colnuibiii women who bear fin 
evidence of European admixture H who have on the wmttntf 
intciw ly developed Indian features but w ho have white 
skin, brownish red hair mid light brown eyes. El is difficult 
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Iq give uh^ulute proof of the iib^ftoci- of Eump.m ndimv 
lore, hut i In- high vnlur I hut is phu^d Irnliljmjnlh upon 
a tight complexion and bmwfi hair are proof that tiicae 
rnutil haw bean known to the Indians for u bug lime, 
light txjrnpfexkiiis prevail abo among iho Indian tribes of 
1 ]il r upper Mississippi I Liver. On ihv. o ther hand (lure are 
eases of iiicremw! pi-meniuTion. us umuitg tJie Yuum 
Indians of soudjem California, who are m ilark. dial in 
many laities t he color of the skin might he matched with 
lEiiU of light Xqroes, Considering all the local varieties 
Unit occur we might iay lhat ihe European pigmentation 
represumts mi extreme variant of the relative lack of pig- 
mem which in eluinieterbiio of Mrm^alirt types. 

Similar mnditmns prevail in regard tn color and form of 
hair. While I tin not know of any rase of blond hair among 
Mongolld types, reddish brown hair is certainly commas 
Kveii in adults brownish Lair IncoOy rial very rare. 
Wavy hiiir occur* uN* locally. Then* b -i decided tendency 
in many grbuph to develop large, highly elevated nrttos. 
The narrow, gracefully cii! nose of the Eskimo the heavy 
aquiline nose of the 3 lulino of the I^niiis may to Geminated 
with the low siiitilonase of fho Indian of Puget Sound- 
Elevated are, however, also aol uncommon among 

South Silurian Irilrfi. In I lib sense- tlie European nose b 
quite in line with dm variants that arc Fuimd in the M^rt- 
gnlid race, The same mn> be said in regard to the width 
of face* Whib in the moM thufttct fistic Mongnlid typa 
it ta large, there are many case* in which the checkLwmca 
filial 1 kick ward find we u I. Lain the impression of a narrow 
fac<-, I land in hand with lb& mid with the intte-aHtd de- 
valkui of the none the automation of another Mon- 
gEjlut characteristic, the j peculiar eye that may hr observed 
til ah host every young Chinaman and in most Japanes£- 
The nunvwmw of die face h nowhere as great as among 
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mwv modern narLhvmt European and namufn^ 

atm! devuthmof nose is nowhere us great us among a people 
like thfi Armenians* but llwso types are merely exaggerated 
of a tendmicy that tuny Ik* observed sporadically m 
many regkms* 

The tendency of ihe Mon guild met. to vary in the di- 
recilon of types represented by the Europeans is also ex¬ 
pressed in the feature* of a number of aberrant local types. 
Thus ihCKirniUriiy I between Eusi Europeans ant! die Aitm 
of nortlt^ni Jip&ll has bean pointed out, and on account 
of phypioguoiiifc similarity, relationship bet w eed Indone¬ 
sian types and Europeans tuts been assumed, 

1 1 k quite suggestive that among local variants of 
Negroes wc do not find any such approach to European 
form*. Pigmentation. iuiir, nose and face vary consider¬ 
ably, but it. would 1 ,J ' diOknIl to Oik] .« ease of a pure 
Negro population which represents u variant that islrik- 
mgfy approaches European form?. When* an increased 
elevation of the rinse is found, as in Eiu#l Africa t there is 
al^j strong stispirjon of West Asiatic admixture* 

On aoMMinl of Uusse cmtidderuLknis the European tweens 
to us rtjosf likely as h romu speckle i i ion of the Mon¬ 
golia! nice* 

It Is necessary to revert here once more to some general 
geographic eomddero lions. The land-moss of the world 
stretches continuously from the w ide valley formed by 
Ihe Alhiulic luul Arctic Oceana around the Pacific and 
Indian Ocean** We might my ilia! in uiurWu ^nh^ied 
time* the nhofe farms die luaxieriiEtd ut die 

Pacific and Indian Oceans* so that the Old World turns 
it.- back upon the New World on fhcHhoresuf rite Vllanlie 
Ocean* Any intercourse that edted must have been along 
Uie shores of the Pacific Ocean, Tlwre no means of 
bridging the grip that separate the Atlantic court* of 
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Eurofa* and Vfrieu from those of Amedeo. Even if w« 
iidnjif Wegener* theory of the drifting apart of the eon- 
tLin-rithere U no jusssihilitv of ilu octutrenrt: at u lime 
w hen moil w«fi present - 

tn Tertiary lime* I brae conditions were different, nnd if 
mun Inid existed in Ewm(«? at ibnt period, he might have 
migrated In America by way of Llie nor! hern bridge eon- 
iiiH'iing America and Europe by way of Iceland. Although 
no Tertiary Iitmnui remains have been found in Europe, ii 
has claimed that certain flint object* that show split 
surfaces at their ends arc proof of (In- existence at least of 
a fiirorLiiiuer of man in Tertiary ttines in Europe, Sinn* the 
Amiricmi rrit'f? and the Mmigolu) rat’c of Asia arc funda¬ 
mentally alike, and since it is extremely unlikely that 
man originated in America, we an* compel led to assume 
(hat he reached America either by way of A sin. or in JVr- 
liary time* from Europe. It is barely conceivable tluit the 
ancestor uf Iho MongoKd race might have lived in Europe 
nnd reached America, in this way, bill there is no evidence, 
beyond it* possibility, that would support such n hypoth¬ 
esis. On the contrary the similarity between American 
and Asiatic Mongol ids is so gmit dial we must assume a 
very dose and recent relationship between the (wo, M is, 
therefore, most probable that l he area of spsoaHralioti 
in which the Mongol id form developed was somewhere in 
Asia, und that I he race readied America over die bnd- 
hridge h iding from Asia to America, If this is true, then 
the peopling uf America must have occurred at a laic 
period. We have no evidence that would sup|mrt the view 
that races identical veil 1 1 the modern ones lived before the 
last interglacial period, Msu miifl iIjcu have come to the 
American continent at a time when the present races had 

bean trtpbUahcLl awl when ii teroontM: beivram the M 
com incuts was possible. During ihc glacial peri ruin I he 
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northwestern part -if our ivjnliiM'lit wnri wvcred with tea. 
Therefore the arrival fit man in Amiril# will have l» lx' 
t^uniwl nol Inter than one of the tost iatergjadal [texted* 

TIh'it in another [HASaibilily, however. It b conceivable 
that nmn may In)ve reached America at an earlier lime, 
hut then we should have to assume UutL the development 
of the Mrmgolid type occurred in America and that the 
present occupation of \sio bv ibis mew iqmKoh « bade* 
wLinl current. From n [lataeoutologicol and gef)lftgical 
point id view this is rjuite conceivable, hut nrilber view 
cdii ill present In - subsUtdttilted by facta- I lie prob¬ 
lem will be decided when the e-irlu-st forms of man in 
northern Asia «tni in America bet omt' letter known. 

Aa the area of specialization of the Mongolid raw muni 
be looked For somewhere annual the lAuilir Ocean. fit) Ihe 
development of the Negro type must he assumed to he in 
tbc neighborhood of the Indian Ocean, since all the variants 
nf this type are located in that region and, excepting the 
Grimaldi skeleton, there Ls no indication of Negroid char- 
act era outside of iL 

If our view's are enrrecl> then T hr- Eumpeans woo hi rep* 
rfcw?ul anew specialized form derived from ihe Moogolid 
rmie Y iln- Piegro uud Lb* pygmy Nepro* lw*> tjfxs, of which 
thr lighl pygmy may be more undent than Lbe mil N* ^rrir 

The problem of t he jHisiTmu nf the Autitniltuli nee h 
dilfortal. If it were not for the fiit-l rhnt Um taw* presents 
many apparently very ancient chu™clerking wlinU lire 
1.mini in tha form nf ihe aktill as well 09 in the v erlebral 
column and tl»c ii%|rriuiUw, w e might consider it to stand 
in ii J- latinm to tin- Xi^m lyjK ^-mewlml of llie same kind 
as tLc relation of ihe Kiirupeim Ui ihe Mongcdld* For there 
ore many Imif* that both hate in coratttfilt Pigmt^ 
tat ion. form of none and size of brain-*show cbaracLer- 
iJiat ,aet off bolb groups definitely from tbe Mougnlid 
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groups, Tltc frizjtfinesa of Lhc Nqjro'h Jmir rni#hL bo eon- 
sttleml as ■« variant uf llwi eurlim** uf the hair of the 
Australian. The sjanal chamctmsl ii>* uf IJ i■ ■ Wlmliati 
arc, however, of such ti character ilia I ihcy must have 1 n*- 
lonfp'd id a very and eat lypoof man, mid the Auytntlinii 
would (here foie rep resent I he older type, tin* .\egm [he 
newer one. If tJsss h She ease, wr should ex poet (o find 
Auslndjun form-- widel) distributed in souilir.ru Asia. 
As a mutter of fact there an? [joint* of .limilnrity between 

(he ancle.mi* e p »pnliiLinn of India ami I he Ansi ra linns, 

and cuir problem w ill Iw (leaned up when we obtain data 
n:i ihe Q'seous remains of I lie prehistoric races of the w hole 
area bordering on the Indian Ocean. 




7. PHYSIOLOGICAL \N[) PSYCHDLOGif:AL 
FUNCTIONS OF RACES 


fn the prci --4 Eirip page$ we hiivfldiMtTfflpl tLu mintoraieal 

chiiAicIrri^tj^ I?J r Itv-s. Wi! sdnill iieU ■!i .-Mir ihiii 
physiological and psychological fuiirtiim& us determined 
by bodily form. 

I' UjR-tioii dejK inI^ upon die aimcliirc and chemical ixw- 
HiiUrtUm of the body and iU orgum, hut not in SUuli a way 
thill it is rigidly ilHerrotin'd by iheitL On Ur contrary, 
till' body fiMirtiriju diffeftilij ul difli-rt-ji! lintel 

Uur pulse, bnMthing. Hr uHinn of oar dky-i ivr- .npii\ 
nerves fliid uuuide* nre not the same al all times. I he 
muscle* are capable of lining more work when rented than 
when fatigued, and even after an equal fwmmjt uf rrsl 
they w ill nol respond i mt> lime in exactly lb»- -nine w ay. 
Tin* heart beat dmngra in ■ ading lo conditions The ra- 
ueiirm to visual or other impressions b nol Lilw.iya < ijnath 
rapid. So St h with all organs While the auuinmual 
Ghfiructcrbtii^ of lIic body am fairly stable within rather 
long firm? t Units ilJ# function* un? variable. 

Some nnaloiiiitaJ element of ihe InlkI y and then diwni- 
atl wmjMidtion sham Ihi* variability' hut the gnssm-r 
mnrpliological Irails may lie considered os stable u» COT** 
pared lo the fimetioaa. 

What ift true of ihe physiological activity of the body 
b even more tnnMif nuiii.il functions. It would serin Hint 
tin 1 mure simplex these uris the more variable they will 
lie. Emotinirnl behavior, intellect mil net h ides, energy of 
the will are alt subject to constant fliictiuitmiis* Some* 

m 
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limes we cnn rLcoottiplmh husks E iiuI 1 urr <1 other limes, 
without apparent reason, beyond our powers, Now we 
urd mihjrirC Eo emotional impresdons tlsnt at other times 
(fo mmL unoe uh* At one lime Qdlan ia reali*ed easily, ut 
other limes with difficulty. 

White the variability of ujiativtticaJ form in a nice L* 
due solely to two sourer*^ Itwt of family littei noil that of 
fraternities we have hero an added dement, namely, the 
variability of the Individual. For this reason the vari¬ 
ability of functions in a racial group is greater than the 
variability of anatomiod form, arid m analysis of the vari¬ 
ability of n population requires a separation <if three eh- 
nients: of hullvicinal* fraternal and family lino variabil¬ 
ities. 

Still, there are certain phy^o logical {phenomena that 
have tiD individuii) variability because they occur only 
mice in life. AH of ih&ffl arc expressions of certain events 
in the physiological history of the individual such aa 
birib, eruption of teeth, nienarchy. death. For th^ the 
fraternal variability and that of family lines 000 be de¬ 
termined. 

Tbe variability or the age at which those events tKTiir 
increases rapidly with increasing age. In early life indi¬ 
viduals of tile same age lire about on the mme stage of 
physiologies] development Ajs time goes on liie big of 
some and the acceleration of album become canfiidamble 
Using the method of expressing variability described lie- 
fore T we find tbe range of variability of the period of 
gelation lo measur'd by not more limn by a few 
iloys; that of i he eruption of the first teeth by two 
months, that of the permanent by more than a 

year. The lime of sexual maturity varii^ by m much 
os a year and a half, and death by old age by more than 
a decade. 
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The folk*wing table gives it review of rbeso data; 



VmaiiiLjft (V r aiij 



Bom >ni • 



yvsifi 

fun 


PnijraiuK:/ {Rpxu* mwi 




1+). 


0-0 ± 0 M 


Flirt tooth. . 


fl.fr ± 0-21 


flnt hnIk 

Him- nf miif.- hr*l iloIli/h 


1.6 ± 0,31 


rrapled (Brat 1 * I6 h p . 141} 
PtamanEui -rmiim , pfviEJi iL'lf t 

7.0 ± O.M 


7.7 

urZrfupEliii!, . , . 

95 ± 1.0 


<).B ± 1.1 

Eeeoml tmAat irupdfiu . 

Thrr* or male wood roetafl; 

1I.S± 1.1 


li-B± 1.1 

anjiTrtl , .. , . . i k 

Gutipli-tkin nf tkHi of 

13.7 ±1.1 


12.9 ± 1.3 

hllflfl HlrUmnn £). . 
AjjfHNmimD uf |iuliii: Luir 



13.8 ± o.« 

(Grampian} 

lil zt 1 



FitU ^rptihft: Jtnir 

HWi* 6, pp S0^3£5) 

Full fS^vrbpms'Titaf ptilhW! luLtr 

U.6± U 



(Cntnifitunl . . 

Pulwt> \Nv* Yijrk City 

H.S± 1,3 


1.1.3 ± 1-6 

nhttopuii** .... 

Drntli iim Co arterial dfatv**?* 


62.S sb n* 

11,3 ± 5,3 


Jl wnolId lr*c no »Trur to assume1hn 1 the rate uI'He\plop- 
men t <»f the body proceeds as u unit. TheHindi lion* defer- 
mining \he erupt ion of the teeth, the fiedbd of adults ■ tine, 
!Liu- Ph ilip of Hip skdetQft imrl id tlie vascular rtyntein are 
not the game* 

It ir. part icubrly rioiin able that the eruption nf the 
teeth folia Jaws quite different from those controlling 
the len^lh of taone^. In regard to th^ Inner, girlfcorc alwuyi 
phyaiologitailly more mature Limn boyf* In regard to the 
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teeth lb* buys are. if Anything, more advanced than the 
girls. SUIT, a certain amount of correlation eiists- Thus 
children iu a socially fairly uniform group. who rmpi their 
|)ennanejit icetli early are also LaU, 1 while ihose who have 
a late development of permanent Uf«th are short: children 
whr. mat nrt; early .uv taller and heavier than those la L-gitig 
belli ml. 

T he rapidity of physiological development is determined 
by flu- biological organisation nf (he body. for children 
who in their early ages are advanced in their physiologica l 
development run through the whole period of development 
quickly. It is not yet known whether the general tempo of 
the physiological life cycle continue* throughout la - hut 
it seems probable, for those who show early signs of setuUl y 
die on the average earlier of disease* inherent in old age, 
Lhim those among whom signs of senile degenerations ap¬ 
pear at a later age (Her ns trill). 

Furl horn lore tin- tempo of lie- life cycle is evidently 
determined by heredity, for bra them ami sisters have a 
similar tempo. This has been shown by a study »f brothers 
and sisters living iu an orphan asylum uinler tin- same 
conditions,, so dial, it cannot be due to the mil nee n> of u 
diUercnt kind of environment for each family (Port* !.). 
Tin- also agreei with the olwervalion that some fiaruilies 
are remarkably uliort lived while many memlx-rs of others 
live to a remarkably old age (Bell, Pearl 1). 

Hu onr discussion of nnatomiral form* fp. hli it wns 
found Unit flu; variiildUly of family lines is foe* ihun the 
fraternal variability, at most equal to it. It would wmh 
tlnii in [iltpiiilogiciil trait*, insofar as they oocur in a 
uniform environ men I, the .same is tile case. For omniple, 
the variability of the linn 1 of numnirln is =1- years in 
.New York City. The variability of sisters is ±0.93. that 

* | f>-11 re in l T Spjrty J6u 
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of family lm« ±0,76. The variability of wtera is. there* 
fore. L2 times i hut of family lines. 

Tin. 1 preceding observations hold good only when we 
compare groups that live in Identical environment- Situi* 
jihystoldgfctil function* are markedly influenced by outer 
condition different radal group behave in the sam e way 

when exposed to the .. environment Tims, life m 

likfi Altitudes requires certain typicalchange*. Schneider 
BUKuimrirea these eis follow*: " Oiygen-trnnl may <‘au« 
irtmhie in the- body winch is very soon followed by ‘tom- 
piiuyiUitg actions that ultimately, if rondem* is m be 
main tail it'd, lead lo art limtitmlion- ■ The ability lo 
campons;:I >t for die tow oxygen b ttfeiu of high nlli Hides 
varies with the individual, ant! I In* adjust men L* may lx? 
more rapid at one time than 'll another. 1 he adjust merit 
consists of increased respiration, chemical alteration of the 
blood and nn Increase of haemoglobin. 

Observation* on ilie maturity of dr Is give similar re¬ 
sult. In New York City I hi average lire of monarchy 
imd its variability is practically uientiial lor North Euro 
peon, Jewish and Negro girls t.H<Kis I8j vdllfc considerable 
differences urisi for country and city (l’bss). tori- in » 
wdl-admiiUHieml orphan asylum fa New York di> mil 
differ from ili"-e found in n who'll ai tended by children 
of wdl-lo-do poretit.v 

The tempo of dcvitkiptunii has become somewhat 
quicker during the lust forty yeans. On I hi* average the 
uceetcralion iu \.ft York City far the beginning of pu- 
bertv of girls in orpluui asylums iiniouiits to flu months a 
decade (Boos (Bj. Hulk has ob erred ehnifar acceWi fan 
in Holland. 

Different iu social group are also luund m ilf " de- 
veto pm ml of teeth- The permanent intisnrH of jioor rhil- 
do:n develop Inter Ihun those of well-to-do children w hile 
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Hid/ pmuolors develop ixwuiiik-fttlily earlier (Hdhrum t j. 
pnsuumihly betjuiffl? f^y i |IH s of milk-i^th b> onie* 

irtimulules ihe development of ilte pWMW»* 

I’hysinlugiad fmethms like hruri him, lii i-fiI 
blood nteawuu meluMlsm which show conattmi dimiges 
■canting UI the OMuUiJai Of lbe subject arc comparable 
(jjjjy wilt'll greatest can! h luken >■> make conditions .-in- 
hle This is generally done by tt ihbfahfii g u b 1,Sijl ^ usa **^ 
which is turned tfr be constant whm liie subject wubso- 
hit ply ami remains ut rest, i he ihul 

tlth \ :ilue is stable is liardly born* oul U> tlir facta. 
flWhmwh the rariatfewe much miiulItT tbo they mv un¬ 
der other partMJy cmitroUwl vomlibmis {Lewis)- *><»“ 
Lhat allow 113 to distinguish between Individual- frtit-'riml 
mid familv line variability are nil but nmi 'i^cut 

IWhniugidit daui excepting the simples' phruoniMWi of 
physiological [wycbologv cannot be du*™** 1 lbe 

point id view of the individual, for in nil of thcau 'he vary¬ 
ing .. . environment phiy* an hnporlaiH «ln. ts 

not negligible in so. I. matters PS the development of ’he 
senws. When n child is kepi-MmthiMl m«l lad to a f^nUe 
hoard for mure Hun. a year his*ei*c «!«*»« - hmu* 

Inimuiv ways.mil it does not develop like am- ..nr-me who 

from mrliest diSdboodOP um move Snubs and head freely. 
Infui.is kept in an orplnm wyluni »ith the l**l <'■ jfcjkjJ 
care but so that nil of the *-mu ««*- me 1,1 dl11 ^' 1,1 " h "-£ 
nurse do noi bear human speech amldo not Wn to talk 
until they are thrown together with older child pu 
Teats of intelligence, emotion*, personality arv <*!*'*' 
Sir, as of faith iiuiNta duiraetemtics imd «*pen«we 

m, the social UTe of the ***# » 1 

longs. Tliia is expressed dearly id Khimberg 8 teato h 
inldligcni® of Negro children in » number «C Ameiican 
l iliis. New' arrivals from ratal districts who wort not 
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adjusted in city life gave very poor results. Those who bid 
lived in the city for u Dumber of yean showed that they 
becomeudjui-lct! to the diriiimd*of city lifemid uf tin 1 fit \ ■ 
planned tests. The intctltpm-e test sfuiwcd a constant 
improvement. The lender time had cliijxied since inmif- 
glutton into tin: dly Lin: better was I lie peHtoniUiflCe of 
tin* group. Thu improvement cannot be explained by a 
selective prows* which brought better materia I to the 
city In earlier year# Utntuisc tin: same phenomenon is found 
m analogous tests made at different times. The southern 
rural Negroes tested in thu World War compumt in the 
same way with city Negroes, lirighum’s observation* on 
Italians who lmd lived in the United Slates for live, ten. 
Jjflrt» mid more years mid whose intelligence tests showed 
rt-Miie., i.lu: ti'lle? the longer they had lived lien 1 are a 1*0 
fciludlilf to u belter adjustment. In this rose the lin¬ 
guistic diflinillii-* of The new arrival* ami the gradual ac¬ 
quisition of ICngiinh must have been an additional cause 
of llie gradual improvement. much more so ihnn among 
the southern Negro whose tliulecl and limited vocabulary 
must al*o be counted a* n handicap. 

Another teat mode by Kiinaberg w instructive. He 
tested Indian and White gills in regard to Their ability to 
reproduce patterns such as are made in bead embroidery 
by imbiiij women. The results showed a clear dependence 
upon familiarity with the subject, nut with its technique 
because tin; industry was obsolete in the group. The 
Indian girls did belter fhnn tho White girls. 

f t follows from these and similar observations that reac¬ 
tions due to innate intelligence--if we admit such a term 
which embraces a multitude of dements—differ enur- 
luoiidv according to the social experience of the group and 
show, ut least in the ease of city Negroes, that with a 
similar social experience Whites and Xegrora behave iu 
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similar ways. th..t m b entirely aubortHnato to cukmol 

Another observation made by Rlinebmg is relevant, 
InrelligW Usls n* wtJT as city life drive for speed. 'vhtk 
rural life allows h met* faburety tempo of action, lim 
oNtirvotinns -hawed for Whites, Negroes and Indian* 
^ Lind iamrumry for citified groups less speed and 

crealcr ftocortniy Formrnl f?nai|»s- 

Ws- conclude from thE»' observation* that in nil [wycmi* 
loairnl nljaerva lions we arc confronted with ititliiencca 
Zlly organic, partly culuud. If we arc in ,Iran any 
SSnmce to regard to the utgamc element, the cultural 
phase must ho ewfoded. VariabiHty In r«powe may be 
tested for an individual by observing him under vary mg 
ora id i lions, tu repose and esdtonn'iiL, in joy ’^f 11 

after « severe shock and when in mental npnhhruim. ta 

health and in sickness. 

For races ur populations a Study of porl.s of the * , m 
peoiiio living imtler different conditions and a comparison 
of parents and their children brought up in new abound, 
ing? will give reliable material, for ah of 'he** ol»c.r\ a- 

Hans are available. .. * 

Motor ladnis are one of the simpler numitestaiirm*■ iff 
life that may husiudkd. We do not fa»w much about the 
motor hahite «f different people L.n enough 1ms bnm 
observed to indicate that derided h**J vonatjous exist. 
Ileal, positions ore one indication of sm h Icd.i 
Chinese, Mdaneshma and some ACricims sleep resting Uu’jr 
peeks On II narrow support, a posiUtm ahaost iwuppurfobk 
ion*: m^l primitive people sil squatting; I be Ukiitiotind 
many Indians sit on Ihrir heels. The handles of «uli- 
caie the manifold ways in which movements are |ut- 
forujcJ The I ndian draws bis knife towurtl i u> Ls-d y ht 
Amerknii ^Tiito « 1 “It to? awtiy fram I) i - ! * y 11n ' ^ 
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study of arrow ti'lcuse shows a variety of melbrxb spread 
ovrj continental ureas f Morse, ftroebcr I). 

Iik Friscliciscii-Kolder lias fried lo show that every 
person has u stable rhythm that k most agreeable to Ilk 
ear. While this mas be true to a certain client invcittiga- 
tinus by Dr. Joint Foley, Jr. shun t]i«l both tilt; most 
acceptable rhythm ami the most mil and way of lapping 
depend in part on outer circumstances, such as noisy or 
ijuiel environjiieui. partly oil hubilmd occupation. Typ- 
iab> bate rapid rhythms, others who arc attuned to slow 
mnviinicnls have hIowct rhythms, He also found that the 
rate of stalking depends upon soda! environment. Rural 
people walk slowly and deli hero U*ly ; the rale of 1 fie slepH 
is rapid in large cities. The Mexican peasant currying loads 
on Ids buck trots, the woman accustomed to cany' wo ter jars 
cm her head walks in upright posture with a steady gait. 

The posture of groups of uimaslmilitted immigrants lwfl 
a land color. Hie Italian walks and stands cruet with 
shun 111 era raid'd ami tlirown somewhat back wan I, The 
Jew stands slouching, knees slightly bent, sbpaldare 
drooping unit head thrown slightly forward. Among the 
Americanized descendants of these immigrants the jmjs- 
tori' changes. Those who live iitnottg Americans adopt 
their erect posture. 

Pasture unit gesture have hem carefully examined by 
David Efron and ^toiyvcsunt Van Veen. The A men ran 
uses emphatic, didactic and descriptive gestures much 
inure than is usually believed, llis gestures differ from 
those of the immigrant ludlsn and Jew, Botli these group 
are largely cnmjiofled of jnmr people who have the I Mid is 
of I be European group from which they come. The Ital¬ 
ian has an dais irate set of symbolic gestures of if eh rate 
meaning: “in eat " is indicated by l he dosed fingers lunch¬ 
ing the mouth; hunger by the right lumd held Hat tori- 
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zontallv striking All, «.f U,. Wy. Tlranll 

Bril lield Hgiiinsl III® mik rop"H.V 

exurtsara oncer. The first two fingers li*»ci *>> *' <k ' 
mean ”in*bimd and wife” or “logclhw'*; Hus 
Lx.lL hand* ligblly ctoewl, both bauds held in courier find 
then par led u.m 1 joined again repeatedly who* do >«J 
-antf* The first And lit lie linger aLreicbod onU lliAOtlif re 
dosed and the hand held down mams "««i ‘ shjll ing 

aura necktie "I om not a fool." 

The ntmiber of I he*: symbolic gestures is very la k 
and many go buck U> antiquity. The S*» bw v«y few 
eymboUe grtturat The movement* rather fdlmv hi* Unat 
of Ihtnitrht inward unci outward right nud Wl. ,!< a ‘j 
companies the movements of the hands with nlhe* '• 
head and shoulder*. The forma of mov«n«H m (he tw<> 
group are also different- The Italian mvm h* 
from hi, should** With a wide *^ *"***"” HL 
over his head and reaching out in ait tttwctMuu. 
movements are even. The Jew holds the .-Ups ^ 
i he side of tl* body and gtwttoOoU* «**> "J 

Qiigcrs. His movement > are jerky and run m much more 

oomjdicoted lines than those of 1 he 11 «*■"■ I!L ' 1,ri J 
and L F, Chiuss maintain that I"™ 1 "' 11 end 1 w*"* 
belong to the dnimeterial it- traits «f "** Dr ‘ Uf ” * 

investigations (&pK>V* till* view, for gesture changes * 
ZZZ*. I. k, eonuuo® obwrvollon IW .W«- 
who have lived for some Un» »« umj Mt vumi k - 

turc-s. Dr. Efnui observed a Scotch * t udout who Lm gro 
up in a Jewish environment and used J«wudi 
an Englishman brought up in Italy, .named ** 1 £3 
and living in a aide of Jewish friends who bad developed 
mixed Jewish and Italian gesture*. ITm M°J<* r,f 
York. La tiunrdiu, speaking English to Aimnenw M 
American. speaking to Indians m Italian. I UjBwi feature*. 
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The observations on I,be descendants of immigrants are 
convincing. The study of iIjc groufw of Italians and Jews 
living among no live Americans shown that their gesture 
habits which they or their pataU brought. over from 
Europe disappear and that ultimately a complete animl- 
hit ion to American habile results. 

We conclude from tJiis that motor liabila of groups of 
people on culturally dctcriniui'd jnirl not due to heredity. 

This irniiidusiou is riii|i]rorK'<l by ovidciioes of art, La cry 
period law its own favorite jswmni. Tlmu tin* sprcad-lef 
position was for a while the heroic posit ton utat gave way 
to n there. 

Wo have followed the process of assimilation by other 
methods. Each country hart its fnni]Jur distribution of 
crinit*. W hile the crime frequency imiung immigrants is 
not the surnc as that of the home country it differs 
markedly from tliut of unlive \ morion ns. hi all Eum jksoci 
countries crimes against property are much rarer than 
those found in the population of New York State. Since 
crimes ore committed with varying frequency according 
lo age groups it was necessary lo reduce all rates to a 
standard ope didributhm, \ study of ihis subject for the 
Nrw York City population conducted Uy Dr. Elliott Stuf¬ 
fier show* tluil in the second gem 1 ration, that is among 
descendants of immigrants, the rates of crimes approach 
or exceed those of the native Americans. It lias lx*eil 
known for n lung time that it to mb* of mutes differ truilo- 
ritdty according to occupation, mill cluing** of tK'CujHilimi 
is undoubtedly one of the cause* of rapid change. The 
difference between the generations has been proved for 
Italians. Germans and Irish. 

.Mental diseases also indicate that a change in fWial 
conditions influences their iitridruce. (he subject h more 
difficult than others limmse according to Amt-rimm rmitii- 
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gruliim laws those afEwited by menial diseases .ire not 
admitted to the country. Nevertheless the number of 
those who develop mental discuses is large- An invest iga- 
UoTi made by Hr. Bruno Klopfei embracing Italians, 
Germans tmd Irish shows Unit on tlM whole the second 
generation has an incidence more similar la that of unlive 
Americans (ban the immigrants thenradves. Ill this cast* 
also comparability bad to ben named by reducing the fre¬ 
quency to that of a standard population. 

Language presents a somewhat complex but instructive 
example showing tlwt anatomical di(Terences between ici- 
dtviitimb ore leveled nut in their functioning owing to ih* 
stress of uniform cultural conditions. In any given oom- 
inimity the anatomical forms of the articulating organs 
vary strongly The tnoutli may be small or large, lit^ thin 
or thick, the public high or low, the teeth may vary in 
position hjhI kijic, the tongue in shape, Nevothdrsv. the 
articulation of the bulk of the population will depend 
esscntinllv ii|>nn the traditional form of speed) in the dis¬ 
trict., In a neighboring district the same varieties of ana¬ 
tomical form will occur, but n different mode of articula¬ 
tion wilt In- found, Individuals differ in timbre of sound 
null in minor peculiarities which muy or mny not be ana- 
tomically tk tern lim’d, but these variations do not deter¬ 
mine the essential ehnmeler of sound production. 

The very fact (dial language dm* not depend upon rare 
and that in ibn literature of many nations tin* mastert of 
style were not to the manor bom Dumas and Pushkin 
arc good cxctn)plea—prove the independence of culluru) 
style and language. 

It would lie highly deniable to Kupplument these re¬ 
marks with the results of mveiligatiom showing bow fur 
pens*nudity ss influenced by social conditions. ! ufortu- 
nutcl; the methods of studying personality ore highly 
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UBiatMfmitury. parti) hecaitte i lit' feature* to he hmsli- 
fpiUti tuck ill t-larhy - \ study liy Leopold Mitcnn of immi¬ 
grant 1 tabu ns, all nalives of one village, soul their descend* 
nuts in America Jiulicutes u wide Invmrli twMv<«n the 
personalities of the two generotififis which OW i (ibora> 1 he 
rvsul(> of our studies of crime find mental dleasts. 
Anoliter study made by Dr. Harriet Fjeld on the person¬ 
alities of children in different types of soliools also *h»w» 
marked differences tit the numift^ la lions *jf personali ty. 
Miss WciD studied children of the same famiHea. taking 
into account tlic intimate family situation. Her observu- 
Uoiis give the name results. The difficulty of the iuqiiEry 
lies in the necessity of studying personality in its niatdfes* 
tutintia. If i* i cudd be shown Uml in a socially perfectly 
Itnmogenenns population tndividntd* of different ty|*s 
react in different ways to the name circumstances the 
problem might be solved. Ii is doubtful whether these 
conditions can ever lie attained. 

Identical twins reared apart, under somewhat different 
ciivimiuitcnl ware studied by II. H. .Newman. He cib- 
served lbut tin? difference in environment had u decided 
influence on the mental behavior of -uwh pains. k. N. 
Mire nova subject rd the one of a ntimlKT of pair* of identi¬ 
cal twins to Training, the other not. This resulted in n 
decided difference in reactions to corn-spot! ding tests. 
She nays; “The cdnervations shnw that marked alterations 
took place in ihe whole behavior and in tin- gen end de¬ 
velopment of the trained twins. 'I'iicy liecame tnort* active, 
mure independent, and mure disciplined. 1 lu- iitldloni uul 
level uf the trained twins also rose in comparison with the 
control*. Sumo of the diameters appeared lu develop due 
ti> tin- direct influence of training, while others probably 
devein|*e<l through the organization of the prneewes uf 
training." 
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Ethnnlorical material does view tbat 

different Imman iyp» have flatted pereonuhtire. c!w*e 

should not find u chnnge ^ llu " ” f tlw , wurJli f Iw J?“ 
of enrh' times and his degraded desreudani wh«e fate 
«i» mated wlnrn Ms tribal life ^ hmken up. dually 
convincing are the differed m "J^*J* V * J_ 
erfm|W that are biologically near bn. ike thr N ■ * ™« 
fan sedentary Pueblo and the uomudec Navajo, or lb- 
behavior of thaw Mexico., Indian vdtngcrs tb.u are 
cuttitdt'lf'lv hlftfiaiiired. Hbiory present* equally cogent 
2SS£ The Scandinaviona of the Bronre \ f are «n- 

dtSblediy Ihe mcaX<** of the i™*;™ Scai^^T* 

stilt how great are the difference* in their ndim d Ulum* 
Their early work* of nrt and warlike acnvitns mull >*ted 
with their modem inldlreluai adiievcmente ht»* * 
lions «f a changing «rtnMU»e of pcrscfnehty. [ he aw 
ous joy of lire of Etteabcthaa Knghmd w*l the prudery of 
SvbUhin age; the transition from the MUoojtoa J 
the end of Ihe eighteenth century to the 
the beginning of the ntaH*aHh century are oil i.r sink % 
Cxmtl L of the change of the ^reoneilty of a peo£ 
wliliin a short lime, not I» npwk «r the accelerated change 

that is mn"f? oil under our very py®. 

Our cSuratitm of both Hte utin form urn It ho 

fm.Hii.m id 1 the hotly, including mental mid social actm- 
tk*. do not give any enppan «o the that the habits of 
Jife mul cultural activities are to any wm ademhU- extent 
determined by racial tonl. 

DOtntoed characteristics,partly dim to heredity. ’ 
cullural nnmrt unity. but a large papulation. no mailer 
bin- uniform ill «ji|Kirei>l lypn. till ' 

nereonnlil}. Tin iwnwuility—<® *>f “ 11 " i“* sl ' 1 " 

„r ih« tmmEi »r»T'!,™!!^ 

oinrr oooditimM lint »««> *o f"'« » f *• pcop'o. apon ,t» 
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THE Misp op I'lUAllTIVg MAN 
h ju inry, ii|khi powerful individuals that arise 1 from ItiBC 
to time, upon foreign Influences. 

The emotional drive to sue the lift* of ft people in its 
whole eeltiug. including no tore and bodily build, supported 
by the modern insistaitoft of recognizing a structural unity 
of I'oncoiuitunt pln'iiumcim. bus Iwl to a complete neglect 
of ilie question of (he bind and degree of tlieir interrela¬ 
tion and to lift? unproved opinion Unit not only in indi¬ 
viduals. not only in hereditary lines, but in whole popula¬ 
tions bodily build determine cultural pawndity. The 
exist cun- of a unity of bodily build in even the most ho¬ 
mogeneous population known to cmi be disprovtal und 
the existence of a nilloral personality embracing w whole 
''race" ts »t Iwst a poetic Hot ion. 

During the las! decade careful studies of the life histories 
of imlivii I unis belonging to different races and cultures 
have been assembled. These prove that the gencridiiai- 
lions in which speculative students used lo indulge ore no 
longer trouble. Still, it in necessary to discuss some of the 
view h regarding the psychology of primitive jionple that 
are widely held and Recording to which there arc sinking 
differences between the menial processes of culturally 
primitive tribes and civilized man. We might be tempted 
to interpret these as racially iletcnuinivl because at the 
prearot time no primitive tribes belong to the White 
nice. If. on the oilier hand we can slum that Uie 
mental process*s* among primitives and civilized are 
essentially lbc same, tbs view euimol be maintained 
tltiit the present re res of man stand on different stages 
of the evolutiouiiry seres and that civilized man hns at- 
tained a higher phot! in mental organization Ihiui prim¬ 
itive man. 

I will selert a few only among the mental elm rad er¬ 
istics of primitive man which will illustrate our point 
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inhibition of impulses, power of ul l- ulimi. logical think* 

nig ontl originality. , . . . 

We will first discuss in how fur primitive man is cnpabW 

of hdubiling impulses- 1 H , 

It is an impression obtained by many I ravel 1 era. nnt 
also based upon e*prri«iic<s gained in our own country, 
that primitive him of till races, amt the less educated of 
oor own race, have in common a lack of control of emot ions, 
that they give wav more readily to an impulse than civilized 
man and the highly ednmUvL This impression is based 
largely on the neglect locousidi r the occasions on which vor- 
TmiH forms of society demand a strong control of impulses. 

Most of the proofs Tor this alleged peculiarity ore 
based on the fickleness and uncertainty of the disposition 
of primitive mini, and on the strength of his passions 
amused by seemingly trilling muses, loo often t ic 
traveller or student measures fiddencss by the important^ 
lie himself at tributes to the actions or purposes in wnkh 
llicy do not perse vtrf% and Ilu* Ui£ Tor uhl- 

hursts of passion by his own standard# 1« gi'’*' n11 cx " 
amjile A, traveller desirous of reaching his goal n» t**>n 
as possible engages men to start on a journey n» n ^rtuhi 
timf. To him time is exceedingly valuable. But whnt l« 
(ime K. primitive m.»r> »!»• cl— "Oi M llK «mpd«* 
of compMjnjt 0 clefmito work »l » «• "oi.-? WhSo 
tlir traveller b fuming nad mging wur the demy* lit> m«n 
keep up tbetr merry chatter and laughter, and ennimi be 
Induced to evert ihumsetvm except to please *W muster. 
Would not they i* right in .lignin tiring many « Imv her 
for his impulsiveness and lack «f canlTol when fatted 
bv a ! rifting cause 1'ke In* of time? ot lb,,, the 

imvdbr complain* of the fickleness of tin- native*# who 
quickly kwe interest in the objects which he luis it heart. 

* SfMWtft 1, rp- ** 
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The proper way lo compare the fickleness nf the tribes* 
mutt uttd that of the White is lo compare i heir behavior 
in undertaking* which each from iik own standpoint 
« i ms Mens it» important. More generally speaking, when 
we want to give a I me estimate of the power of primitive 
moil to control impulses. we must not comport tin* eon-' 
irut required on certain occasions among ourselves with 
the con trot exerted by him on tin' Mime oirosiulu. if. 
for iiii-tiint e, our social etiquette forbids the expression of 
feelings of personal discomfort ond of anxiety, we most 
remember that p>'<sotiid elfqwet te among primitives mu; 
not require such inhibition, Wc must ml her look for 
liiow occasions on which inhibition is required by the 
customs of primitivn mu m Such arc. for inMunie. the 
mu moo irs com <rf taboo—that is. of prohibitions of the 
use of certain foods, or of the performance of icrtum 
kinds of work—w hich sometimes require* u considerable 
nmoiml of self-control. When an Eskimo community is 
on the point of starvation, and their religions ladiefs 
fori m l them to make use of the seals that art* luisking on 
tfu* nr. tho amount of sclf-coi itrn) of the people who 
follow the demands of custom rather than satisfy their 
hunger is certainly vtTy great. Other example- that 
suggest lhemsc-1 ves are tin- perseverance of primitive man 
in die munufaeture of his utensils and weapons: his readi¬ 
ness lo undergo privations and hardship* which promise 
to fulfill his desires—a* llie hid ion youths willingness lo 
fast in the tnmmiaius, awaiting the appearance of hi* 
guardian spirit.; or his bravery and endurance exhibited in 
order to gain admit tuner to the ranks of the men of Ids 
tribe; or. again, the oflerf-dcscrilied (Miner of endurance 
exhibited by Indian captives who undergo torture ai the 
hands of their cnmuics. 

It bun also been rlMimed that lack of control is exhibited 
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Ly primitive man in hb unllmi^ .if jrtitfdon .^emuwued 
by flight provocations. In (his 'b*‘ difference 1 in 

lit11*1” «f civilised man mid of primitive tin-m UwuppiurH 
If wr dvc (Ilk! weight Lu lilt; social conditions under which 
the individual live*. We have simple proof that his pas¬ 
sions are just i* much control In! as ours, only >n dtifcrcnt 
directions* The nttmttrouH customs imd restriction* reg¬ 
ulating tbo relations of the sexes tnuy s»’rve as an ex¬ 
ample The difference in impuWv«tf» in 11 given sit¬ 
uation may Is- fully explained by (he different weight 
of Uie motives involved. Pcineveranoe and eontrol of 
impulses an.- deiriandcd of primitive man as well us nl 
civilize.} man, but on different oecaOom. U 'bey ore 
not .lcmimdetl as often, tin 1 taiihe must be looked for, 
not In iho fadterent inol>Mi 1-y lo prrxIttCe them* hut in 
ik* nodal structure which does not demand them '« the 

S.xwr mentions as « particular vase of «*» lack of 

control I he improvidence nf primiti ve man. II would he 
more prop® to say, instead nf improvidence, eptinuntn. 
“Why should I not lx 1 as su.TcessfuI tomorrow n* l «as 
today?" is the underlying feeling of primitive mnn. nm 
feeling b no less powerful in eh llized mam >\ hnl builds 
up business activity but U* Inditf in flic stability nf 
existing conditions? Why do the |**r uol hesitate to 
found families without Iwitig able to lay u» *«« before, 
band? Starvation among most primitive people i> ou 
exceptional case, the same us financial orires - m ov.li/-d 
aodety; for times of need. such us occur regularly. provi- 
aim. b always made. Tin* social aJolw of most membets 
of our society is more stable, so fsr h* 'he acquiring o i >*• 
]uhhki necessities of life is coltOfiOted, w. tlmi wiplioi 
conditions do not prevail often; but nobody «ouli! matu- 
lulu (hut Lite majority of civilized men are always |>rc- 
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pared to meet emergencies. The economic depression of 
1929 and tbti follow uig years has shown how ill prepared 
ti large jot! of our population is to meet un emergency of 
audi magnitude. Wo may recog u ire n difference in the 
degii*" of iu> providence caused by tin: difference oi social 
form, ]ml noi a specific difference between lower mid 
higher types of matt, 

Jtcluted to the lack of jxiwer of inhibit ion w another 
tmil which lifts been ascribed to primitive num "f nil 
rtKxs—liis iuubiliiy of cqneen(ration when nny demand is 
made upon I lie more complex families of the intellect. 
An example will iniiLc ilenr the error cu mini lied in lids 
assumption. In lus desuriplion of the rwlivo of the 
west coast, of Vancouver island, Sprout sajfft, "The un¬ 
live mind, lo an educated man, seems generally lo be 
asleep, ... On Ids attention Ixmig fully aroused, he 
often diowa much qideLuess in reply ami ingenuity in 
argument. Hut » alujri convnttitn wearies him, jciriic:- 
uhtrlv if queatimis ere naked ihul require efforls of thought 
or idOBary on his part. The miml of the savage then 
appears lo rock to and fro chi I of mere weakness." Spencer, 
who quotes i tils passage, adds a number of others cor¬ 
roborating lids point, I happen lo know ihrough iJensoriaJ 
contact t Ik* trilies mentioned by Sprout, The questions 
put by the traveller seem mostly trifling lo the Indian, 
and he naturally soon tires of n conversation anriixj un 
in a foreign language, anti one in which ho finds not I dug 
to Interest him . As a matter of fact, die interest of these 
natives cm easily be raise'll to u high pitch. uud f have 
often been the one who w:i& wearied out find- Neither 
does the roalwgemcut of their intricate sysiera of ex¬ 
change prove mental inert nos in matters which concern 
ilicTii. Without mnemonic aids to speak of. they plan the 
xyntctuotic ilwiribullou of i heir properly in such o itnui* 
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ner as lo increase ilidr vriiuhh and social position. Tliiwe 
plans require great foresight and constant application. 

IhscenUy tlie question lms I mini niuch discussed W farther 
liti* firmest <>f logical LbnughL of primitive man and of 
civilized tiitiii are I he aauie. I,* v y-itruJil lui.s developed the 
thesis lliut culturally primitive man thinks prelngirdJy, 

<Ju<t be is unable to isolate >> phenomenon us tnidi, that 
there is ml I icr n “parUdpaliott” in I be whole urns# of 
subjective and objective (trptdeuce which prevents a clear 
diatiurlioll In’tween logically unrelated subjects, This 
condiwioa is rent bn! mil from a study of miHvitluiil Ins 
tumor, but bon ibe Irtiritliemtd belief* and cutiotnft of 
primitive people, il is ImjIIijs to explain the ideal ilica- 
tSn of man and animal, the priori pics of magic mid the 
beliefs in the efficacy of ceremonies, ft would seem that 
if wo disregard the l Linking of the individual in Otir society 
mid pay attention only to current beliefs that we should 
mah theconclusion tint the saimt fit litnd'S prevail among 
ourselves that arc dutrscletastic of firiniitive inau. Hie 
mass of materia! accumulated in t he roller!ions vf modem 
siqwnOi lions 1 proves this |ximt and it would lie ati emir 
to -ii[)|mjkc ibfil Lb esc bdiefa are confined to tlic urn-du* 
cat I’d. Mali'rial collected mjuijig American collet stu- 
denL h (Toxrer) «hmm that such faJief may pendsl o* an 
emotionally charged tradition among those enjoying llm 
best of intellectnal training, Thrir exigence does not sol 
off the mental processes of primitive man from those of 
civilized mam 

Ijn'k of originality has ufleu been adduced as the 
primary reason why certain Riiui until rise to higher 
levels of calltuv. It is said that the cmwrvutisiu of 
primitive man is so strong, that the individual never 
deviates from the traditional customs nnd beliefs fripen- 
1 Vuu ftrfelefo. *0(1 HaaiiuilHtrhuih <Ja Jnilfctsm .ttwfylttuiriH 
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c*ir). Malinowski auj others have shown that conflicts 
between tin? tribal sltmdnnd and individual behavior am 
fiol by any menus tdisent* The disbeliever bos his (.'lace 
in actual life and in folk (ole. 

Aside of this, originality is by no means lacking' in (he* 
life iif primitive people. IVopheUs appear among newt; 
converted triln^ us weU os among pagan tribes, arid intro- 
duco ritv dogmas. These may often be traced lo the influ* 
cn«? of (lie hlt*±*sf of neighboring tribes, but they are 
modified by the individuality of (ho person, and grafted 
upon the current beliefs of the people* Tt b well known 
that myths and lieliefs have been disseminated, and un¬ 
dergo changes in Lhn process of dissemination ffSoui* 8). 
The increaalng complexity of esoteric doctrines intrusted 
to (be mm of a priestbond snggesLi ilmt Lius fans often 
been accomplished li> the independent thought of individ¬ 
ual!?, 1 believe one of the best iwantph^s of such independ¬ 
ent thought is ftinuebcd hv the history of the ghost-dance 
(Mooney) and peyote ceremonies { Wagner, Peirulb) in 
North America, Thedoctrinesuf the ghost -da fine prophets 
were new, but based on the ideas uf their own people, 
their ndgfaboo and the tendiings uf masioriarie*. The 
notion of future life of an Indian tribe of \ (Unvitivcr 
Island has undergone n change in this manner, insofar 
as (lie idea of the return of the dead in children () f their 
own family hus arisen. The i-ome huh:pendent altitude 
may Ite dwerved in Hie replies of the NieuFagunn Indians 
to the ipicstions regarding their religion that were put to 
them by Uobadilta. and which were reported by Oviedo. 

The mental attitude of individuals who thus develop 
the beliefs of a tribe is exactly like IhoL of the civilized 
philosopher. The stud*'til of tin.' history of philosophy is 
welt aware how strongly the mind of the greatest genius is 
influenced by the current thought of his time. Tiiif? laia 
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been well expressed b> :i German writer Lehmann). who 
says, “Tin* character of a system of jiliili*iophy in, just 
Ukc that of any filter literary work, dc tern lined firs I of 
all by the personality of its origfimtnr. Every true phi¬ 
losophy reflects the life of the philosopher, as w ell as every 
true |x>mt that of tiro poet Secondly, it boors the general 
itHitU of the jM-rirwi 1" which )l belongs: anti the more 
powerful the ideas which it proclaims, the more strongly 
it will Ik* permeated by (he currents of thought which 
fluctuate in tin' life of I hr period, Thinliy, it U iitlhienctti 
by the particular bent of philosophical thought of the 
period,** 

If such b the «a* among the greatest minds of nil 
lime-, w hy should we wonder that the thinker hi primitive 
society is strongly influenced by the current thoughL of 
his time? I Kconseirms and conscious imitalion ore fa.cl.ms 
influcuring civilised wXJiety, not less than primitive soci* 
ely as ha? been shown by G. Tflfde, who baft proved that 
primitive man, imd civiHrcd man as well, imitates not 
Biieh net ions only *ia ore useful and for the imitation of 
whirli logical eauaeti rimy be given, but nisi' others for 
die adoption or preservation of which no logical reason 
cun be assigned, 

( il putc tin's.* considerations iiluetmte that ihr diller- 
cncre In:two * 1 11 riviUsed mao and primitive mini are in 
mini) enure more apparent than real: that the social 
omdiTinus, on iutiounl of their jwndtar character^iire, 
cosily convey the itnpresskwt I hut the mind of primitive 
tiuiii acts in 9 woy rjuilc different from ours, while ill 
reality the fundamental I twits of Ilia mind ore the same, 

Tl,j* does not mean that llie mental reactions of differ* 
ent population* when olsecrved under absolutely erpiol 
conditions might md show difTerem re. Sure individuals, 
according to their bodily constitution react differently. 
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nml i4u«: membere of u family line #rfl cOiisTituliotUilly 
Kiiuiliir. it serins lifcfily that in individuals and fumiij' lines 
rtiUrrvnres iu mt-Jilal roue linns dsist. However, every 
large population is ownpawsd of a great many conBtita- 
liorially different liimily lines. Therefore un> such differ- 
cnCtS would Ik.' pi'allj nUeiinult-d nml hud CJ(pi‘ x ~ | ^u 
tiuly in a iliflkmt frequency distribution of qualities. 

Added to lids is rlie extreme sensitiveness of .vital 

read ions in cultural oobdlUotfei so tliat the greatest can- 
tiun ian j^t Is* observed lit trying to eliminate differoncos ol 
uncial status, The failure In appreciate such differences in 
the colored population of Jamaica hut; misled Dnvrnport 
and Strggcrda. It also makes the olwervtiUon* of Par lens 
cm JnjKmese. Chinese, Portuguese and Puerto Hieon* ns 
will] as hU cotupiirtson of Austral inns and Africans of 
doubtful value, If the Bourn cure wen* taken in the 
assessment of the bringing up of (he subjecls lealLth in 
their social background, their interests anil their inhibi¬ 
tions as in the manipulation of artificial lewis mo should 
hr Milling to accept the results with greater assurance. 
As tin* evidence stands today it cannot be claimed that 
any cotisidcruble differences in futidnmental mental traits 
have been proven. 

After we hnve llms found that (he alleged ^jiccjfk 
differt-nucs between civjJisnsl nnd priniitivc man, ao far as 
they ore inferred from compliuc psychic response 5 , run I* 
reduced to the souk ruiMhtim'Jilal psychical forms, 
luive the right to iltdltv m. unprofitable n dhsctn-smu of 
the hereditary mental trait* of various bran etas of the 
White race. Much has bee* said rd the hereditary t hur- 
oetcHsliis or the Jews, of tbs Gypsies, of the f'n-m h and 
Irish. Setting made tin. 1 bunjinjuacy of such drsurijitiofl* 
in which the diversity evicting in ■ ocli group is glossed 
over according to thesubject!vc ctupluutb givi-n to various 
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ui<|Kicbi of cultural lift I 'Jo not see that tin? external and 
jifxriiil causes wluiih luivc moulded the efuiritctfT ol' mfttu- 
Ikts of Uwkl 1 people have ever boon etiniinatea uatisfao 
laHlyt mid, tnonNircr. I di> not sw Lou I Ills can It* ilocqhh 

plishi-d A ..Mr of external fattens that influent* body 

utid filin'! may cosily bt- named - climate. nutrition* tW" 
njjKiiioii—but as soon as wn ('filer ini" n consideration or 
social factors and mental aoodHUuw, wp urr uwihM to 
li<Ii definitely whol is cause and wbfil is effect. 

An apparently excdlmit discussion of externa! influences 
upon tin- eliuraclcr of a people has l*een given by A. Wer- 
nich in Ms description or the character of llm Jii|»uii* t '. 
(!r Iintls some of their [ wen liar it .its caused by the leek of 
vigor of the muscular and alimentary system*. which in 
their turn are due to Improper nutrition; white tie rcc- 
ogniaes as hereditary other physiological traits which 
inIliumc? the mind. And still, how weak appear hiscoudti- 
sdnns, in view of the modern economic, jaditicsl and sei- 
triii Ltic development of Japan, which Iuih adopted to the 
fultesl extent all the best and worst traits nf westam 
rivili/nlian. 

Effects of midnuiriLiuii continued through many gen¬ 
erations might be expected to affect tin- menial life of the 
Bud mini mid the Lapp* (Virchow); and it ill. after the 
experience juat, quoted, we may well hesitate before wo 
express any ddluile eodchisiona, 

One additional point of nor inquiry into the organic «fl» 
of mental activity remains to bo investigated; munciv. the 
question: Has the organic Lwisin for ilio faculty of man Men 
improved by civilization, and particularly may that of 
primitive iwen |w improved by this agency ? Vv |M nst 

consider both tins anatomical and the [jevcbotogioal us- 

per'ts of tills question. Wo have seen ihul civilization 

causes anatomical changes of Liu? saun* descripiiun ns 
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tlutfc accompany mg tint dnmwthsUniii of miiaiuk ft Is 
Hk'ly that nhuugt-s of menial ofaamrtar g" Situnf in hand 
ifilh them. Tilt* nUrcrvi' f iiiiiilwnmit changes ;ti-. how¬ 
ever, limited to I his (troop of phenomena, Wc rannnt 
pyovo ilial any progressive changes of the bunion orpim- 
ism have Lain u place; and no advance in llie siffi Or 
itwnph-xil \ of llir structure of the central nervous system, 
caused by the cumulative effects of dvilbiitnii lint* been 
duKoverod. 

The fiiitinilty of proving u progress in mental endow¬ 
ment is si lit greater. Tile effect of dviUkoLion ujton 
Hie tuiiul lias lx?en much o v eroatituiil is I * The psychicdl 
changes which ««« tin* immediate ettaaequenoe of the 
isirt; i liningi icn ikm may luive lieeii condi lend jUj, It i? 
dotiltiful wiwrtLtfr <mi»id«‘ of l In we tiny pragRoaive chungus. 
such ns are transmitted by humbly, have taken place. 
The number of genera lions subjected to the influence of 
western civilian lion seems dJUtgclber loo small, h'or large 
portion* of Ettrnjio we cannot assume merit lhim forty or 
fifty generations; and even tliii* number is eunsiiierably 
loo high, iim.smud'i ns hi tin- Middle Agrs the bulk of the 
population lived on very low stages of dvilizi.il ion. 

Besides tills. I he record tendency of human raultipljcu* 
tiOQ Is such, thiil the most highly euiiureii rauiitins lend 
to disappear, while other* wfiit ii have bnert los subjecUHl 
to I lie iidluuruv* regulating I he life of the most culluml 
dess take I heir phew, ll U much h*- ' likely thul ml vaunt: 
is hereditary tluin Unit it. is ImnsmiHetl by moans of 
education. 

We should lx- diear £n our mind* regarding the difference 
between the pheriomcna <>f cnltim* thetuwivi* mui die 
iileitrarl concept* of ipi till tie* of I ho human mind (ha! 
arc Ini need from cultural da la but dial hove no cultural 
meaning IT rauedvrd as absolute, na ousting oulxitfo of a 
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culture. The aasamptioti tint si same time the menial 
qualities of mao existed in reicnc is u nten able. for alt our 
knowledge of muu »s derived from hi* behavior under 
given < nilural cotidltkms. W c iiiuy say tliat (Jit* nervous 
cntulilimi of iui individual tends to make him a table or 
unstable, flow to art or of rapid (brim, but wc can infer 
LIlU only through his reaction to given cultural roiwlitions. 
The way in which these characteristics manifimi thorasrim 
dejxmds ti|H»n the culture in which the individuals live. 

I Iie existence of a mind absolutely independent of <<m- 
■lit inns of life i* unthinkable. Experimental psychology, 
in its earlier stages was sterile because tl (grated with 
the theory of the existence of an absolute mind, not sub¬ 
ject to the environmental setting in which it lives. 

The situation in morphology is nnnlngoux. The strict 
ddinirion of « morphological type demands a statement 
of the variety of forms tliat an organism may Jake under 
varying rotnlititui*-. for a morphological typo wiihoul en- 
vironinattal conditions is rum-existent and unthinkable. 
In higher animals we t*mit it Infuse the varialinua 
brought aliout by environment are small ns compared to 
the fundamental, stable characterwJlra. In eonlrant to 
this the physiological an.) psychological charnel eristic* 
of the higher animals and jwirlieidarly of man. are highly 
variable and can lie stated <ml> in relation to environ¬ 
mental, including physical and cultural eontlitMts. Ihc 
traits of personality belong to tills iiuw» and have men mug 
only when expressed as reactions of the inrlivirlmd to 
varying types of environment, of which the existing cul¬ 
ture ttt the must important. 

Some of t he ubnirai l inns derived from the behavior of 
ruiiu the world over ore basic ill all fornix of culture. Mosl 
important are two; human intelligence—that i» the ability 
tu frinn wndiihtoiis from prciniimi? 5 did lli p fifWJti* 
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fur causal relations—and the ever present tendency to 
vhIiiv thought and action according to slur idea* of good 
anti bad. beautiful and ugly, individual freedom or social 
lubordius ikiu. Ii would be a diflicult undertaking to prove 
an iiKKnav in inleUigenec, or un increase of she ability to 
evaluate experienceA cun did study of the inventions, 
observation* iutd evaluations of matt in the most diverse 
fonrtH of culture gives ns no basis for she claim that there 
has been any development of these qualities. We only find 
on ffitpreuaton of the application of these faculties to more 
or lftss highly individualized cultures. 

To prove the cuiniilafive effect of civilization through 
tnmsmbiwmt, much weight i- generally laid upon Use re¬ 
lapse into primitive conditions of educated individuals 
belonging to primitive nice*. Such cases are interpreted 
as proofs of the inability of the child of n tower race to 
adapt itself to our high dvffiption. even if the best 
advantages are given to it, El is true that .1 number of 
such instances are on record. Among these are Darwin's 
Fucgian, who lived in England for n few years and returned 
to his home, where he fell back into the ways of his prim¬ 
itive country men; and the West Australian girl who was 
mnrrhd to a White man. hut suddenly fled to the bush 
after killing her husband, anil resumed life with the HO- 
live*. Not one of three caws has lieeu described with 
sufficient detail. The social ami mental conditions »f tlm 
individual have never been subjected to a scutching 
analysis. f should Judge that even 111 extreme cases, not- 
widiM.i ruling their letter education. their social position 
was always one of isolation, »liBe the tire of consanguinity 
formed it connecting link with their uncivilized brethren. 
The power with which society holds us and docs not give 
us a chance to step our. of its limits cannot have acted as 
strongly upon I hem as upon us. 
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The station obtained l*y many Negrots in mir civilian 
turn has jus! as much weight as the fen eases c>r relupsc 
nhieli have been collected with much cure and diligonce. 
I should place side, by side with them Ihore White men 
who Jive alone aiming native trjlw-*. and who sink tikuo i 
invariably 10 a swni-harhaiwis posh sou, and the member* 
of well-to-do families who prefer wdmaudrd freedom to 
I lie fallen* of ijocioty, and five to the wilderness, where 
man) lend a life in no way aujxaw to that of primitive 
man. 

In the study of the behavior of members of foreign 
ratK< educated tit Furopenn suciftty, we should also bear in 
mini! the influence of hahils of though!, feeling und notion 
acquired in early childhood, and of which no recollection 
is retained. It is largely due to Sigmund Freud (i) that 
we understand the importance of these forgotlen Uiei- 
denb which ret i in in a living force ibrauglioul life the 
more potent, the more I borough I y they art 1 forgotten. 
Owing to their lasting influenced many of the habits of 
though! ami traits of jxirsnnaliiy which we are .ill too 
ready 10 interpret as due lo heredity are acquired under 
I he it dli i en re of the enviroiiiiicnl ill which the child spends 
the firm few veam of its life. All obwrvalinns on the force 
of habit and the intensity or resist unci? to change# of habit 
are in favor of this tlieory* 

Otir brief consideration of tKiine of the inrslal uctirilics 
of man in civilized and in primitive society bus Id I us to 
the coiudusion that (lie fund ions of the human mind nre 
coniiHim to the whole of humanity. According to our 
present method of considering biological mid psychological 
phenomena, we must u^mnr itint ihese luivc developed 
from previous lower conditions, and that at one linn 1 til ere 
must have been nicest and tribes in which ittr profiertitw 
here described were no! ut all, or only slightly, developed; 
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hill ii hi Jilfr'i ini* that among die pre^ciil races of mail, 
no matter how primitive they may be in oamjsmson with 
ourselves. these faculties am highly disvdop*]. 

The average ffirulty (tf tin 1 While race is found lo (he 
stirno degree In u large proportion of individuals of oil other 
nii cs, anil, although it fe possible lliat some of these races 
limy not produce us Urge a proportion of great menus our 
own race, there ts no reason to snpfjow that they nre un¬ 
able to TOirJi the level of civilization represented by U» 
hulk of our own people. 

11 u likely thill lln 1 distribution of the trails Ju re db- 
ciiKsrd U not the same In tdl populations. Particularly in 
small, inbred groups certain trails nwj l*c rather promi¬ 
nent. It tiuiv In* admit ted that in excepti onal cases where 
a population almost t oineido with n family line bmatc 
dilfcmitcs may come to lw imjiorUint — as among the 
elite iu tho best times of Athens— bill the overwhelming 
impirtiitwe of outer, cultural ixmdilinns is, us we hove 
perm, so great, mid ihe i[uaulil«Uv<> mriid differences be¬ 
tween large population.' are so slight m comparison that 
none of the claims for ulwtanli.il differences between 
races seem to be scientihcblly sound. 
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Tlit 1 discussions of liie pnxttding chapters have shown 
that bodily farm cnuuot In- i;i)iisiiti:r«l a# absolutely stable 
and liuit physiological, mental nitt) social futididns hit 
highly variable. Mug depended iijmn external couditiou*, 
so thnl art intimate relation between nice find culture flow 
not scent plausible. 

It rattnuts to iuveeligute ibis problem from cmolhcr 
angle, by mean* of an inquiry which would show win'iber 
I >}»>. languages ami cullures art* mp intimately Con¬ 
nected ihnl each human race is diarncUrriJ&'d by a 
certain combination of physical type. I angling! and 
culture. 

It is obvious, that, if this correlation .should esisl in a 
strict seur*. .1! tempts In classify munLioif from any one 
of the* three points of view would necessarily lead to fJio 
some results; in other words, each point of view coulii in' 
used independently or in combi no 1 ion with lln. - olbrrs to 
study 1 be rein Lions between the different groups of man* 
kind* As u matter of fact, at tempts of tins kind Lav c often 
been made. A number of cl uss l fi i wt lwauf [ In* races of man 
arc In 1 soil whnlly on aiinlotoinil charnclerislk's, yet often 
combined with geugrujiliiertt coiLMderations: other* lire 
bused on the discussion of n wmbimilioii of a nn l<n ideal 
and cultural 1 rails winch are considered as characteristic 
of cp flnin groups of mankind; while still others are bused 
primarily on 1 be si mly of the languages spoken by jieoplc 
representing 11 err lain uruilomical type. 

The of tempt* that have thus been made have led to en- 

US 
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lirely diflimt rcaufiau? BtniUflabad). one of I he first sd- 
w Ik i attempted to classify mankind, distinguished 
fiv* wrw—I he Churnsjan. Mongolian, Ethiopian. Ameri¬ 
can ant) Malay, ft h fairly door iiitil this deification i» 
busetf ns iniirli on j4vc>irraphi<f»| us on niuitoinic&l oonddi'm- 
Itf. n c ultl11.1u4z.il thedescription of each race b frimurily tin 
ana Inin jtul mic. Cuvier distinguished t hre^ rma-the 
white, vnllim and Itluck. Huxley proceeded tnor- strictly 
on a btdngii.d lamfe. He coni) lined pirt of the Mnogullaii 
and American races of Jiluttnmbadi iuio one, itssia^iuxl part 
of the South Asiatic people* to the Australian type. «w) 
subdivided the Eurojican roes into n dark mnl a lijdil 
divide in. Tin' numerical preponderance of the Eon if icon 
tvjnvi evidently led him to make finer distil ml ions in this 
rnc-c, w hich he divided into tin- natitbochroie nr blond, and 
mclnnochmic or dark fail's. It would In 1 i*.wy l > niiike 
subdivisions of equal value in other metis. Still deafer is 
Lhe inline11cc of cultural points of view in a classification 
tike Unit of Ivlsmni who distinguished lhe active and pas¬ 
sive raws according to die cultural achievements of the 
various types of man. 

Tltc most typical attempt to classify mankind from a 
consideration of both anatomical and linguistic punt* of 
view k that of Friedrich Muller, who take* us the bask of 
bin primary divisions the Conu of hair. w Idle nil > he minor 
divisions lira based on linguistic nonaliiiwrtions- 

These mid numerous other dnsriJicnt.texts Flint ler■<' bcwi 
proposed show dearly a cundition of utter (oiifusisii arid 
ntiitI'odiii'xin; and w* ctrv led to the Lonrlilsioti lllitl type, 
language and type uf culture arc* not cloudy imd pcmiti- 
ni'iitly ajoneeted. 

rjbmricul nml ethdOgraphiml couddenilhms prove the 
correct nts>s, <»f this view. 

■ F<* « lii*li)ry «jf Oir>e Bl'ranfuU <*’r Tl>I>i»1*fd, IT 1' I IT, 
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AI liie present jieriwl wre m«y observe ninny c^es in 
whirl* a complete charier of language and ciJiuri- Uino* 
plm>' without u corresponding change in physical lypr- 
fti, is true, for instance, among the North Ammnfcn 
Negrtwi. a people by dcsKfcul largely African; in tadlure 
jiikI language, however. nsswiliidly European. While it is 
true tint certain survival*of African culture and language 
ore found among our American Negroes, the culture «f 
the majority in essentially that of the uneducated du*** 
of the |rt:ofi]t nniong whom they live, and their language 
is Oil the Whole identical with thni of their neighbor*- 
English, French, Spanish and IhirUigueec. according to the 
prevalent ImigUage iu vunotLi parts of 'tie (Wuliuinl- it 
might be objected that the trausportnthui of the African 
mee to America was an artificial oner, mid that in earlier 
tinnw e* tended migrations and transplant*!lions of this 
kind did run occur. 

The history of medieval Europe, however, demorwtralea 
tiiat cxtciuld chsngre in language and culture hay laken 
ptnee many limes without ccnrcspintling change* in UlootL 

Jimni investigations of the physical typft of Europe 
have shown with great dearness that the distribution of 
lypis has remained (he same for a long period. Without 
considering details, it mav If* add Unit an Alpine type can 
easily be dislingmshtfl from n North European type <m 
die one luuut, and n South Knwpean lyjn on the ml, or 
(Ripley. Deuikcr). Tl» Alpine type nppeon. fairly mu* 
form river a large territory, no metier what language may 
lx- spoken mid wfaftl mdumul culture may P^vail itt the 
particular district. The Central European Frenchmen. 
Germans. Italian* and Slavs an* so nearly of the same 
type, iliai we may safely a^utue u tjomiticruiuc degree of 
blood-rein Lhmaliip, uol withstanding l heir linguistic differ* 
eooes- 
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(mhuictw of similar kind, ill which wo find permanence 
of blood will) ilur-iwhing modifications of language and 
culture, an* found ill other f>arU of tlie world. As mi ex¬ 
ample may be mentioned (he Veddab of Caylon, a people 
fundamentally different in type ban the neighboring 
whose luiigunjse they seem to have adopted, 
and bom whom they lmve also evidently borrowed a 
romdiiT of cultural (rails (Sanisin, Selijpiuinn). Slill 
other examples are ihe Jnpiuuwr of the northern |mrt of 
Japan, who arc undoubtedly, to n considerable extent, 
Aiuu in WihhI (Bill;'. Ten Rato) : and Lhc Yukaghir of 
Siberia. who, while retaining to a great cxtenl lhc old 
blood, Imvi‘ been .i-,»ii minted in culture and language by 
the hi-ip III wiring Tangos (Jocfacbon 2). 

While it is therefore evident tliat in many caarsa people, 
without utnh'rgf'iug a ronsidernbtc change in type by mix¬ 
ture. luifl changed completely its tonguagr mid cull are, 
.still oilier rinet-c may be adduced in which tl can Ixi shown 
ibil it people has n-fniiirr] its kingtinge while undergoing 
maleriid changes in blood tmil culture, or i*i both. Ax an 
example of this may be mentioned I he Magyar «f Enwpt> 
who have retained their language, hut have become mixed 
with people speaking Indo-Europcritt languages, tmd w ho 
have, to a II ini in t-'iuui purposes, adopted Euro|N»nn culture. 

Simitar conditions must have prevailed aiming the Atha¬ 
pascans one of (he great linguistic familial of North 
America. The great laxly of people speaking knigmigcx 
In-longing to til is group live in the northwestern part of 
\ in erica between Alusku and Hudson Bay. white other 
dialect* an* *j token hy *maIJ tribes in CulUbruin* Uitd still 
Olliers by a targe body of people in Arfcwma and New 
Mexico , 1 The rriattnnship between all these dialect* is ip 

l 3e» min m llunUmk ./ Amrritan Imtiaru | Bulletin 3C at tlw Buiwll 
ul Auierfcuu Kiimulmfi). pud i (WIT). 
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.,'tosc Llmi tlit? y n i us ( 1 h> ixmridered ws brunches of one 
Jurge gr(iii]i, am! il amsl be assumed that till of them have 

s] iruug from a lungiuige once spoken over a ixmlinuouif 
oren. Al the present lime tin? |nsoplc *peaking lhesa 
languages differ fnmhmieu billy in type, (he inhabit unis 
uf the Moot; curie Sliver region being quilt* different from 
the trile» of California, and these, again, differing from 
the tribe* of New Mexico i lions IS. 19). The fonns of 
culture in these different regions are ,ibo quite distinct: 

t) w culture of lint California Aibapasraifla resembles that 
of other i Californian trils*. while tin- cull hit of the Uhu- 
liasiam* of Now Mflsdco and Vrixtma is Influenced hy (lull 
uf other peoples of that area.' It seems plausible that 
branches of ibis slock migrated from one port of this large 
area to mini her, wlajn? llioy intermingled with the neigh¬ 
boring people, and time changed their physical rluiraetoT- 
islies, whole they retained their speech. Without historical 
evidence, this process cnrutol. of (vnir*t\ In* proved, 

There two phenomena—retention of type with change 
of language, .unJ retention of language with change of 
type—apjwirenih opposed to each other—oflcn pi hand 
it, ha nil An example Lh the distribution of Arabs along 
the north cutisl of Africa. On I lie whole. Out Arab demerit 
has retained itn language: hut ut the sam*' lime itilvnnur- 
rioges wiib the native races were tv annum, so riwt l hr 
dcswndttiils of i lie Arab® have retained their old language 
anti have changed their type. On ihc other hand, the tw* 
Ltvw have ion certain extent given up I hdr own languages, 
hut have continued 1o intermarry among themselves, 
and have thus preserved tlicir type, So Tur ns any duuip) 
uf this kind is ominwtrd viiib intermixture, both type® <J, f 
changes must always occur nl the same time, and will be 
ciaswd as a change if type or a change of language, as our at- 

H ttfrlElonii ttricllttd Motkv. MjiIlLtwa 2- 
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lent ion b directed to the one people or the other, or. in some 
cases, as the one or the other change is more pronounced. 
Coses of complete assimilation wil haul any mixture of ’lie 
people involved seem to lie rare, if not entirely absent. 

Cases of permanence of type and language anfl of change 
of culture lire much more numerous. As o mutter of fact, 
Un> whole historical development of CurujK-, from prehiv 
tone limes on. is one endless neriesi r»f examples of this 
process, which seems to be much easier, since assimilation 
of cultun» occurs everywhere without actual blood - mix¬ 
ture. as nil effect of imitation. Proof of diffusion of rcil- 
turrU elements may be found everywhere, N«tJier differ¬ 
ences of race nor of language are effectual barriers tor 
their spread. In North America, Gidifurnin elTtrs n good 
example of this kind; for here many languages are spoken, 
and there is .< certain degre of differentiation of lvp<'. 
but al the mine lime a considerable uniformity of culture 
prevails (K melter 2. 3). Another ease in point hi the 
const of New Guinea, where, notwiibstnndutg strong local 
differentiations. n fairly chartwtemtic type of culture pre- 
vails, which goes hand in bond with a strong differentia¬ 
tion of languages*. Among more highly civilized peoples* 
the whole urea which is under Lin? iulluence of Chinese 
culture might bu given as mi example. 

iTu* culture of Africa shows that racial iliirisrenws are 
no hindrance to diffusion. The cat tle breeding Of Asm has 
modified die cultural life of n large part of Africa. I he 
polilind and juridical fo rms of ■ lie Negro ore to a great 
extent liic counterpart «f those of feudal Europe. It 
would bu vain t o nil erupt an understanding of African in¬ 
stitutions without bearing in mind their iiitim«to jissodu- 
tJon with neigliboring continents. In the extreme south** n 
purl of Africa ihc 1 Inslimen and Bantu represent two jicople 
differing in type end language. Neverihelcss the sounds of 
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the language of t hi< Southern HanUisho* a similarity to tho 
soundsof ilif- Rnw hmaa liingungeslhut knot repealed many 
other purl «r 111-.’ coillifleiiL 1 1 consists in flio oi’ciim-ncP 
nf sounds which are produced by forcibly sucking in uir in¬ 
stead • T expelling it. Very weak miuiHb of thi* Wind occur 
in other parts of t lie continent ami may Ik* mi indication of 
an ancient speech huhii wtiieh existed at one time over n 
wider area; but I be jmrticnlar occurrence uniorig lira 
Sri li( item Bantu oati Ik- due only to a recent assimilation. 

Thes# ocutaiiienttions sJiovi itiai, at least at the present 
time, iimitoi!iSeal type. language and culture luive not 
necessarily tlie same tales; that a may remain con- 

Stan* in type and language, and change in culture; that it 
may remain constant in, typo, but change in language; or 
that it may remain constant in language. and change in 
tvpo anil culture. It Is obvious, therefore, that nUempi* 
to daasify mankind, baaed on the present distribution of 
type, language and culture, musl low* to different res alt a. 
according to the point of view taken; ibnt a (tonification 
based primarily on type alone will lead In a system li'ii ii 
represents more or less accurately the blood-rrhi Uotis 1 1 i [n 
of the people; but tlu-w do rot need to coincide with ihuir 
cultural relationship*. In the same way classiiicai biis 
based on language und tail lure do not need to coincide 
with ii biological classification. 

If this b« true, I hen a problem like the Aryan problem 
does not exist, because it relates to (he history ‘it the 
Aryan languages; und the assumption that a certain <\d- 
iuilc people whose members hove always been related by 
blornl must have been thecarriers of this Jungimgn llirougb- 
oui history; and lira other assumption, that a certain 
cultural type must have always bdoQgtd to peoples Hfnak* 
jug Afj'tin languages — are purely arbitrary ones, imd uot 
in accord with the observed fuctB. 
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N weft hr Jess it must be granted that in a thru retinal 
consideration of the history of I fie type* of mankind, nf 
languages and of ml tun's, we are led bock tn the ass uni p- 
tkui or early contll Lions, during which each type was much 
more isolated from the rest of mankind limn it is nt (lie 
present, lime. Fur ihis reason the culture ami the language 
belonging to a single type must have been much more 
sharply separated from those of other types than we find 
them to be nt the present period. Such n condition has 
mm here been ol&erved; but flu* knowledge of historical 
developments almost compel* us to assume its existence 
at a very early period in the development of mankind. If 
this be true, the question would arise, whether art isolated 
group nt an early period «f» necessarily characterized by 
a single type, n single language and a single culture, or 
whether in Hindi a group different types, different languages 
trod diHwun cull tin > may have been represented. 

The historical development of mankind would afford a 
simpler ami dearer picture if we w ere justified in the belief 
that in primitive communities the three phenomena had 
hcen intimately associated. No proof, however, of such un 
assumption can be given. On Lite contrary, the present 
distribution of languages, tut compared with tin? distribu¬ 
tion of types, makes it plausible tluit even at the earliest 
limes within the biological units more than one language 
and more than one culture were represented. I fielicvc it 
may safdv ho said that, all over the world the biological unit 
—disregarding minute local differences —is uuirii larger 
than the Unguis lie am; in other words, that groups of men 
who nn* so closely minted in bodily upfwanrni 1 *) tluit we 
must consider them as representatives of the some variety 
of mankind, embrace a much larger number of Individuals 
Ilian the number of men speaking languages which we 
know to !*■ genetically related. Eta tuples of Ihis kind may 
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be given from many park of tlie mirhL I bus, LIh^ Gurofx^n 
nice— imrluiilupf under tJibfe term roughly nil llic*=e imlivisJ- 
ualfr who ait? wit lion i hesitation dussed by us u* members 
of the White race—would Incluth? peoples speaking indo 
Kui'ojmiuiu l^i4qui^ScrnitIcm4UraI-ML^ki language W esi 
AiWcnu Negn»e$ would represent individuals of u certain 
Negro type! but speaking the mail rtiversfiljmguiig^ mill 
the name would lie true* among Asiatic tyfH^, uf ^abcrrims; 
tunoiig American types, dTpart of i!m j * -ilifomW I u-fiun^ 
go fitr us our UlhUjii^iI evidence goes. ihm: is no n^ori 
to belli-w that Uir number of hiiiguagi* which according 
to ihrir form mid cooh iit emu ml now be traced Lku‘ k to a 
common mother tongue has at any lime Imrn fcs* Hum it 
is now, All chit evidence ml her goes to diow slint ■ lie 
number of apparently unrelated languages ffos IIUH'h 
greater hi earlier limes l.iiiiii at present, Ac huvt >1- lar 
Eld mean* of ilclarrmmng wbeLher a still earlier condition 
existed in which the languages that appear ^ distinct 
weir rebtUid Eti ^niie way. On the other hand, lhe number 
of Xy\m thuf have presumably become inline I serin* to 
be mther email, m that ihcrc no reason to suppose iliai 
a\ mi> time there should have been a ne-mw rjjrmfMmdeure 
between the number of distinct Hugnistie and mini truncal 
and we an? thus led to the eomdnsimi l ha l preauin* 
nil!y at mi early time small ianluied groups of jienpie of 
similar typo md&treb each which nmy have piwes^d a 
language mid culture of its own. 

Iuddettiiilh we may remark here, that* from tlifc point 
of vk ft, Ihti great riiverily of languages found in many 
remote mountain ureas *huti]d not bfl exptflindd as the re¬ 
sult of n grudinil phissiiig-back of TeumanU uf tribes into 
inaccessible district- but appear* rather sis .1 *mrvivul of an 
earlier general condition of mnnkiiidi when every run- 
Uncut vha inli/illik'd by small gironp& of people speuting 
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distinct languages. The present conditions would have 
devdpperf through the gradual estincljun of mini) of 
Ihe old stocks and their absorption m cv tine lion by others, 
which ihuJi came to occupy tt more extended territory. 

However this ma> be. Ihe probabilities ate dot idedly 
iigniiM the tfuwry ttiDi originally ouch language and cul¬ 
ture waft eoufuind to u single type, or ihm each type and 
culture was confuted u> one hingwige; in abort, that there 
hm been at any lime it chwe oamdution between these 
liirae phenotniiitA. 

If type, language and culture were by origin closely re¬ 
lated it would Mew that.tto»e three traits develops! ap¬ 
proximately at tin; «aeijc fwriod and cun jointly. This does 
no l is-wm by any iiieims plausible, I "he fundamental types 
of man which ore repn^a 1 tiled in tin- Negroid and in the 
Mongol id race must have Iwcn rlilfetentialcfl long before 
Iho formation of I hose forms of speech that ale now ra> 
ognixrd in the linguistic fu i lilies of I lie world. I think that 
even I hr differentia lion of the more important $i if uLi visions 
of the great rare* untedeb* S hr forma lion of the moguix- 
ablr linguistic {hmilit-?. \l any rule, the biological tliJTer- 
cntuition and the formation of speech were, at ibis early 
iwriod, subject lo Lite same causes Uiat are acting 
lhem now, amt our whole experience shows that those 
cuutK-* itutv bring about grail changis lu language much 
more rapidly f him in the huinmi Imdy. In ibis i:«n*iilCTa- 
tkm lies the principal reason fur the theory of luck of e®r* 
relation of ty|»e ruid limgnage, even during the period of 
formation of types and oflinguislic families. ‘ 

11 language is indfFpctuhml of race this is even more true 

l ThA* tttuM curt Ip* imnu lii^i [miiriitf^ i* 

io * nnuniaiit -r.itc Piod£Qre tfc<i Thm? mwiy n 

jptfit pmmmt orlanflini|^- W Ikvi, hmnvrr. rrting in cr*njiti tmh* «" 
innn- run?*- * limiir-i in, iJiey w Urh^ aImmii a Lhiffftugli nKKlifl- 

dilkm of lib* fuftn uX ip^wrfL 
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r>r culture. hi other words. v* belt » group of « wrtoio 
facial type migrated over mi extended urea Wore Ihrir 
In up i lap* laid ntlttUiml n fonn that we tKfthV 1° fwtflgnitc 
m a single linguistic family, oral More their vulture had 
token forms traces of which we may still rti-ogttire among 
their modern desccniiunu. it will be impagaiWe t« discover 
a relation between type. Lmgiwge mid culture. even if it 
had existed at an early time. 

It is quite possible that people of uflommon type ex- 
pniiiii'd over it lurge area ami that their hutgungv during 
ltd* proms became wo thoroughly modified in w>*U \<* 
cality tJlol the relationship of the modem fonra, or ru'her 
(heir r<minnin descent front a common longue, <u» in* 
lotp^i r W dhtoverwl. In the same way I Iwir culture may 
have developed in diiTenml ways quite ind»|icrali*ntly of 
llieir ancient culture, or at least in swell ways that genetic 
relations to i he primitive form, ii they existed, can tJ .i* 
longer he aoeertoimsd. 

If we accept three andmimw and avoid Me* hypntli* 
^is of an original do«S aflSodfltion bntwaop type. Inn- 
gauge and culture it fallows that every «Lbmpt to clarify 
mankind Emm more than one of these {mints of view must 

lend to contradictions, , 

It should he lmnic in mind that tin* vague term Wlr 
lure" ns used here is not a unit which signifies that all 
aspect* of culture must have hail the mine historical fa tun. 
The [mints of view which we applied to language moy 
nlflo he applied t« the various of outturn. There « 

no reason that would compel ns U» believe Uwl leilnueal 
tnvinliwis. «idai organisation, art and religion develop 
in precisely the somn way or are organically ntul mow- 
soluldy coonectod. As an example illustrating their in¬ 
dependence we tnny mention the Maritime Chukchee and 
the Eskimo who have a similar, ulmu&L identical maienul 
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culture hill diffiT in ihcir religion# life; or iho various 
Indian tribes of lln> western Plains: or those BanUi tribes 
v, nnnoiuic lis t’s we alike bul ttlln differ in social 

structure. Lack of coltreion appoint most duariy in ut- 
tcmpts to chart cultural (rails, as Ajikermtmn, Frefamlw 
and Wiescfcoff hove done for Africa, mid Erluin! NVilrin- 
skioM (21 for Smilli America. Notwithstanding the up- 
ponniruc of (Mummied areas the discontinuities of distri¬ 
bution an* one of the striking features of time maps. 
Limits of dUiriluition do not agree, neither in reference 
to the distribution of type* and language#. nor lo (hat of 
other cultural phenomena such as soda I organization, to 
tig ions ideas, style of urt, etc. ISadi of these lias its own 
area of distribution 

Not even language can lie treated as a unit, for its 
phnnt‘lic. gnuumalteal and lexicographic material* are not 
indissolubly connected, for by asmmilalioii different Ian* 
gunpes may become alike in some features. The history 
of phonetics and lexicography an? not necessarily tied up 
with the history of grammar. 

The 50 -called culture areas ' 1 are convenience* for the 
treatment of generalized traits of culture, generally baaed 
on sameness of geographic and economic conditions and 
on similarities of malarial culture. If culture ureas were 
baaed on language, religion or social organization they 
would differ materially from those generally accepted. 

Applying tins cm widen* lion to (he history of tint peoples 
speaking Aryan languages wu conclude dint this language 
has not necessarily arisen among one of the type* of men 
who nowadays speak Aryan languages; that none of them 
may be considered a pure, nuiuhted descendant of the 
original people that spoke the ancestral Aryan language; 
and that furthermore the original tvjw may have developed 
other languages iwride the Aryan. 
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It may be naked whether the cultural ftdiiovwnents of 
fates irmy be arranged in 11 progressive secies, some rates 
having produced inferior value# while utiiere have created 
nobler on®. If a jmfrt-ssHm of culture could Imj estJiWiidiiid 
uud if, at I he same tJme.it could be shown that \ he simpler 
forms always occur in some races, higher ones in ol hm, 
it iniyli! Im’ jeusihlt' to < (include that tliere are MmtM 
iii radal ability. It is -sawUy shown ilwt Lite most varied 
cult era I forms appear in most nsccs. In America the high 
dvilixuUons of Pent mid Mexico may 1 m* computed with 
the primitive tribes of Tierru del Kuego nr with Ituiee «f 
nor L liuni Canada. In Asia Chinese. Jilpuijnsu and I Is*' 
primitive Yukoghir; in Africa the Negroes of the Sudan 
mill the hunters of the primeval forests arc found aide by 
side. Only in Australia no higher forms (if culture are 
found, find mir own modern I'iviliwitioii liad iKilhing alike 
to i( among other races until the uufc'i recent lime when 
Japan and Chian pariidjMtt in many of our mt«l valued 
activities, as in earlier times we have taken on many of 

tlicir achievement*. _ 

Thi! errors limb-Hying all wind us ions based *>u the 
achievement* of various nice* have been dwelt oil before 
{p. 6>. It should be emplmsizwi again that WC con never 
1» sure whether the mental diameter of t prtaitfwhu* 
b the cause of its low culture «o that under favorable con¬ 
dition* it amid no I nltum It more advanced niltnml lib', 
or who l her its menial dmnu ier is I he dlec'1 of its low 
culture nnd would change willi advancing culture, h is 
nil but impossible to find material Tor answering Ous 
ipjoslton, except for the |itoj>Je» of rani cm Asia, because 
nowadays no large populations uf alien race* ore placed 
in a {Htttlion in which (hey are socially ami politically 
equal to \\ kite* mid nijoj the same opportunities f^r im 
udhxtmd, economic and iwjfial development. nie * hasm 
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lx'i ween our society and i heirs U lie wider the greater 
the contrast in outer appearance. For this misoti we may 
not expect the stune kind of mental development in these 
groups- 

Tim considerations which in the beginning of our fUs- 
nis-,iiin Irtl its to the wuctusieD llial in modoni times 
primitive tribes have on opporttlilil y to develop their in* 
nate abilities, prevents ns from forming any opinion in 
regard to their racial hereditary faculty. 

In order to answer this question we utred o clearer umter- 
x! a n i ling of the his tori nd development of culture. Hits 
(subject will !«■ dealt with in the following chapters. 



9. EARLY CULTURAL TRAITS 

Culture may If defined ! h« totality of the fflatal 
end phvsfefll rearfirms ami activities Uuii eJimueterizi' Hit: 
behavior of The individual* «.ni|m>mg a social pmup col¬ 
lectively and individually in relation to tlusr natural <'ji- 
viroiiiui’iit, to other groups, to members of the g™ip i 1 *™ 
and of each individual to himself. It ul*> mrltdw the 
product* of tluw activities imd their role in ilia life of l he 
The mere enumeration of these various nspwis 
of life, however, does not constitute culture. It is more, for 
tls dements are not independent. they have n structure. 

The activities enumerated here ere not by any uiemia 
the *dc property nf man, for the life of animals is also 
regiiblcd hy thrir relations to nature, to other animals 
and by the interrelation of tile individuals composing iho 

same speoka or social group. 

If has been customary to describe culture in order oa 
material culture, social relations, art and religion- EihicnJ 
attitude* mid rational activities hW* geucrelly MM 
treats slightly, mid language has seldom breii ua&w «l in 
the description of culture. Under Um lirsi of these head¬ 
ings the gnthering, preserving ami preparation of rood, 
abetter mid clothing, procresre mtii product of m.mu- 
fnduje, methods of locomotion are described ItatiorwJ 
|s es jZCIHTall v Uldudcd ^9 F^rt ■'! tlllR 

Under Hodul relutiow the general economic conditions, 
property rights, relation to foreign tribes in war mid pen®, 
the portion oft he individual in the tribe. the organization 
of the tribe, forms of communication, sexual and other m- 
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dividuni rein tun is are d im uss* h I, Drodra t iv d, j n rlorinl n nd 
plastic art, swings narrative ami dance are tin* subject! 
nuti tt-r of art; the al Irlmles and activities centering around 
every tiling that is considered as aacrraJ or outside of Lite 
sphere of ordinary human acts, that of religion, Here are 
generally also included customary behavior, referring to 
what te m&aidered m good, bad, proper or improper ami 
other fundamental ethical concepts. 

Many phenomena of material culture* and social rela¬ 
tions arc cum i non to man and an i mala (Alverdesh Each 
specie uf animals has its own method of food quest. The 
method of hunting of Lhe wolf is different from that of ike 
lion; Lhe food and food-gathering of the squirrel dilfcrs 
from liiiil of 1 ht 1 woodchuck. Some animate like Lhe iml- 
tim and spider build traps to catch game. StilJ Others 
prey upon other creatures and appropriate the food cob 
leeted by them. Jaeger gulk rob oilier gulls or fishing 
birds of their fish. Vulture* Jive on the offal left by animals 
of prey. Many rodents nre accustomed to lay by stores of 
provisions for the winter; insects like bees, even prepare 
food for lhe tie* I generation. 

The reactions to climate are quite different in various 
groups. The ijear hibernates iu winter, some birds migrate 
to warmer dime*, others endure lhe harshness of Uie cold 
weather. 

Many kinds of rmirtuds tnuke home* for themselves for 
their own protection and that of their young. Antelopes 
make lairs and apes live in temporary oasts. Even the 
fundamental achievement of man, tlie invention of arti¬ 
ficially made object* that serve tlirir purjxxt^, is not eu- 
liicly absent in the miiimil world. The neytw of mute bird* 
are made with greater art than the homes of some primi¬ 
tive people* They are woven and plastered with great skill. 
Insects and spiders make elaborate structured in which 
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lbt*y live. Our species of uni* own prepare* suitable soil 
In Iheir lull* for raising bmp itnd beep die bod* scrupii- 
lowJy dean. According to W. Kiihhr'n (1) cxpnriineota die 
apes me tools. They wifi break off a suitable slick for 
reaching a desired object that loo fur away (« be la km 
liy die hand. lie even saw dumpunzees putting hnljmv 
sticks together in order in ohliiin a tool of appropriate 
length. These ure, however, probably lire only cases in 
which animals prepare took not iiwluiclivdy, but in 
serve a single, spedflc purpose. 

Parallels to the social habits of mini an- nLso found in 
the animal world. The herd <ir pock of gregarious animals 
forms a firmly knit unit hostile to strangers even « f the 
same species. A [Hick of dogs Mill not allow a foreign dog 
in their miibl. Me is am-ptod. if at all, rmh after long 
continued lights, Penguins of tin- same rookery ".ill not 
allow others with wham they are not acquainted, to <re*- 
passnui I heir nesting plan'. Anisof one hill including fnrtdtin 
species that live in symbiosis, keep tngelbrr but attack all 
foreigners that try toaurttocli upon their territory. 

In societies of apes and poultry there is a distinct order 
of rank, the strwigesl “lairsonaUlits" being recognized ns 
superiors by the weaker ones. Aitwuig inse ts (lit assign¬ 
ment of social duties Is ronnrdetl with ladily form, each 
rlnc< hiivtttg its own anatomical characteristic. Hie vari- 
otiH clii/ws of workers of the tcaf'Cuiting oni> are nii.i- 
tomkally distinct Among higher animals, social duties 
belong to the leader of the herd, male or female, to scouts 
or watchers. Some animals live in more or less permanent, 
monogamy, as soma birds, others in herds in which Hip 
mule lender has his harem, still others live In short lived 
temporary unions. Sometimes both male und female look 
after the young, in other cases the female or the mole 
nlone Inis lo take rare of them. 
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The feeling of ownership manifests itself particularly 
during I lif: period of reproduction. The stfcklefiack drives 
other lisli and snoill away from I lie region in which lie has 
built hi* nest; many bird* do not permit any oliier indi¬ 
viduals i■ f tlic fvamt’ specks to visit the district th<-y in* 
(mbit. Ducts defend ihdr particular pend against in- 
t cutters. Other animals "own" jwnniuicnl lerrilories 
Lhruttglioul the year: monkeys slay in u definite district 
to wltidi olliers arc uoi a dmi tted, The saint’ is true of 
eajih’ aiitl hawks. Yniotals lliol lay bv provisions. as 
some «f woodpeckers, squirrels and woodchucks, 

own and defend their Sloan*. 

Animals living in a social group also have iheir rrieini- 
aliipN :uid rfunitics. dicir forceful leaders and weaklings, 
uiuj their social ndalions are of die same general kind as 
lllose found in human -■< ids. 

The dhu Him Linn of habits mimtig animal* shows ibal 
these idiihL he, comparatively speaking, recant acqmair ions, 
for mairy instances are known of closely nllitfl sin-cits* 
whose inodes of life differ in import uni respects, V, c find 
Military wasps ami Mips*: living in rhjliorately organized 
colonics. 1 Ida fed specky of an Is differ fnudunumLaily in 
their Iuihitn, Sonic birds are gregarious and hckI in eul- 
onio'i white closely relate I spedes are Military. The tni- 
gru 1 ions of hints over definite routes ran be understood 
only as u result of a long historical process and am in no 
way hr explained us duo i > ibsai* unntumim) structure. 

The i’Images in liaiuls aeuui to In- dependent upon l lie 
mod’- of life of untdd general kwss, It te not rioecssafy for 
us tci dhtmus here the question how swell hubits may have 
eomi’ to he fixed by heredity. The farts indicate I hat 
habits nniy modify structure—as in the case of hees who 
develop a queen by proper UttaUutail of uu egg or a larva, 
or tn lliitwi ants that have different bodily forms for iudi- 
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performing distinct social futtClinoi- The diltribij- 
(ion of ibasc phenomena aiming minted forms fiuggcais tut 
ifKiubilUy of habits much grottier than Unit of iwdiljl form. 
It miiy also be an judication I hot ixiapimiiycly -light 
cltflOges In structure may modify the rood* »f life. 1 hero 
i», however, no indication tliai certaiu typ« of structure 
determine definite habits. Their diatrfbuUoo Mans qrote 

emiUc. . i 

We Ho not designate the m li% ilfcs of animal* as culture, 
no mat ler whether Uw*y are fHirpowve, or u hi'iher they arc 
organ i ca ll y determined or learnr*!. '\ e mil'i'f M'™* l *t 
“modi* of life "or (mbits" m auimute. There nuiy to: some 
juHithrntion hi using the tanu culture for nCtivUh* lh«i. 
an, acquired by Inttfiftin. still ’ 4 would bo alreichuig 'he 
nienning d the term too fur if w should apply i! to i J» 
eorn? of the bin! »r to any other awpjlttd activity of am- 
mflk. ir, adding 1o Kohler (2), cbiiMjwnasw like to 
adorn Uiwiaelvea and may oven ifilcnliquEuly r^n^rtn 
certain rhyllimic movements- ft hid ,] f "donee. 'he Iitru 
may seem /nor*- 1 applicable. I ; is Hiilieult to dm* o * i,lF P 
line between "mod#of life” and "culture. 

If we were to define culture by .Hnerving behavior alow 
them k link* m the runrhiTUCJilal demciils «<f bwunn 14- 
havinr that lies not some kind of p»rnLh;l in tire around 

world. . . . 

Peooliar to man t> the great vriHaHfity of Uhavtnr in 
petard To hU relations to nature and to bis fellow men, 
While among ununtil* the to-liiivinr of tho whole species ts 
Btereot vped, or as w e say. iiwtirjcti vo; not loomed.« 1,1 > 

to u very slight extern variable and dBpewh»l <m I,K ‘ J “ 
inulitioti, human behavior is not stereotyped in the some 
sense, and mnnot I* aaltod itiflUiiCl ive. It depends on hu nt 
tradition and is teamed. Furthermore, so for ns 
uuderetond the actions of nninuds, there is no retrospect 
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Live n hi rcgurd to limir actinias. They has |>ur- 

jhwcifuJ trnujftir as they are adapted to certain miutnauenU, 
and insofar u> tunny animal* may profit ti> exprrtanca, 
hut ihr wool? problem or causality and the ipicstion 
why certain ihfagft happen, are foreign to I he nnimuts 
one] conn non to all mankind- In other words, human cul¬ 
ture is differentiated from animal life by the [wmer of 
reasoning, and, connected with it, hy I he use- of kmguuge. 
Pwttliftr to man in fikn the evaluation of at lions from 
ethical arid aesthetic viewpoints* 

An examination of the oldest remains of mail gives the 
impress ion of tin objective parallel him with nmmid be¬ 
havior. Set ting aside the doubtful eoliths of the end of tin- 
I'cfiiary—since litoy show no definite shaping, Imt ure 
merely provided with sharp edges suitable for cutting ami 
slushing dial may have been formed hy use—we find 
definitely dijiixd tools in the Quaternary, These art- brit¬ 
tle stones knocked into rough shapes by ibc blow uf a 
heavier, tough atone- Hie strain in which these stones 
arc found represent a period or several thousand years. 

change in tltn fumn of the implements occurs from the 
earlier To (he Ini or part of ibis period. Generation after 
gimcmiiiui fierformed the same activities, \Yu do not 
know whether thtar activities that left no remain* may 
have changed during litis liiue. We do not know whether 
mnn uf till* |n'rirj<i hail organised language imd t he concept 
of causal relations. Considering only the material that is 
actuiilly in hand, the activities nf man Throughout this 
jK’rifwl might have Imen as jienuanent as tiiosc of animals- 
flie bodily form also was slill prehuman uixl differed from 
that of any of the present human races. It would lw un 
adajuate statement of tlaj observed foci* if w e should 
f hum that man of ihia period had developed mi organic 
tendency ro supplement the use of hands and teeth by flic 
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use of objects to which In; jiyvo somewhat serviceable form, 
mid thnt the form he toed ma learned by tmlwtiwh 
Oswald Mcngbui si™* that in Una dirty f*nM 
industries of mankind did not follow t he mine |JnU«n 
even* hero, but it is hapoaMe. to dWermitw wheihcr 
such dSffcrentfet ion Jiud anything lo do with the ditrtribiH 

lion of races. t , . . 

Jn Inter limes we fire able to study not oidy I be 
meutary archaeological remains. Hie only indications of 
llio cultural life of past ages, hot we become aripmmlcu 
idso with i lie languages, customs and thought# or people. 

From these Linu s on «fi find not only emotion, mldtecl 
arid will power of man alike everywhere, but also tamilar* 
Hies in thought and action among the most diverse peo¬ 
ple. These similarities are h> detailed and far reaching, so 
ut icrly independent of raw and language < hat Ihwtinu w as 
fed to speak of the appalling monotony of Hie fuudamenuil 

ideas of mankind all over the globe. . 

The art of producing fire by friction, die bodmgof food, 
lire knowledge of tools like knife, acm^r und drill illiutrate 
Lhe universal it y of certain inventions. 

Elementary features of gninnnntiail structure are coin- 
moil to ail languages. The distinctions between 
person addressed and jwrwui sfiokeu of; and concept* 
amice, time and form are uoiver>iiL 
So is I relief i 11 the si i j imw t u re!. A nimab n nd the active 
forms u( n a t tin: are seen m mtlhrapumorplue form and 
endowed with eupertmmau powered Other objects WS 
Been as posing beneficent or rcnlewtail fjmdilit*. 

Magic power i» ever present. 

llie bobcf in u multiplicity of worlds* one or more 
spanned over us. others stretching under us, t il centra 
om> tlit- bemu' of man » generally held. ! In 1 idea of 11 S< J U 
of man in varied forms k universal, and a home of Uu* <1*- 
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parted souk in commonly located in Urn- west and may be 
reached after u dangerous journey. 

Tylnr, Spencer, Fraser, llindimi. Amlree (!), Post and 
many others have collected instances of such similarities 
in vast numbers and relating io many subjects so that it is 
unnecessary to give further detail*. 

Special curious analogies occur in regions far apart 
Examples arc the foretelling of the future from cracks in 
the ahouhJiT blade* of an animal l Andree 2. Speck i; the 
occurrence (if the Phaeton legend inGrett enmi Northwest 
America ' Rons 12); the bleeding of aniniak by the use of 
a small |»ow mid tirntw iHegert; the use of a sirup for 
throwing lances in undent Runic it lie piliun) and on the 
Admiralty Islands; llie development of ati elaborate as¬ 
trology in Uio Old World mid tins New; the invention of 
the «‘ro in Yucatan ttnd India; that of Lite hlnwgim in 
America and Malaysia; die similarity nf basketry leeh- 
niqne and design in Africa and America f Dixon 1); the 
balance in pre-SjHimsIi Peru (NordenskiSld I, Joyce) arid 
in the Old World, the use of the bull roarer to frighten 
away the profane from sacred o renionics in Australia nnd 
South America. 

Certain parallelisms in linguistic form may dsn Ik? ob¬ 
served. Here belong the use nf sou nils by rim wing in the 
breath in West Africa ond in California (Dixon 2. l ldull i; 
the use of musical pitch for differ po tin ling the meaning of 
words in Vfrica. modern Asia and in tunny parts or Artier* 
ica; the distrilmtiun of masculine, feminine and neuter in 
Indo-European languages and on ( 'olunihin River in North 
America; I hr nw of duplication or red u plica Lion for ex¬ 
pressing repetition and other concept* in some languages 
of America and in Polynesia: the slluqi distinction of 
movement toward tin? speaker and away from Uie 
speaker, 
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The common «ms* for these similar! lies in the behavior 
of man may be explained by two theories. Similar jihenom- 
emi ma\ oueur because they are Ilia tori rally mletcd or 
they may ariae itidopendenlly on aecounl of the sanitmes 
of Ore mental structure of mini. The frequency with which 
analogous forms develop indepeodoiuly in plants ami ani- 
rtials [see pp. 99 el wq.) indicates that llmr w nothing 
improbable in the indepomlent originof similar ideas among 
tin? most diverse human groups. 

H florid d relations may be of two kinds. They may 
hr curlier inventions and ideas which represent early cul¬ 
tural achievements belonging ion t*mnd previous to the 
gene ml dispersion of mankind or they may lie due to later 
happenings* 

Universal distribution of cultural Achievements sug- 
gests the pmaibBil.y of grout antiquity. I his theory should 
br applied oolv to fa Luna that occur tin? world over and 
the great antiquity of which iron Ire proved by archaeologi¬ 
cal or other more indirect evidence* A number of ethnolog¬ 
ical traits fulfill these conditions, 'Hie use of fire-. if drill¬ 
ing; tutting, sawing, work In stone belong to this early 
nge. ami have l*wm the heritage of which each pcoph built 
up its own individual type of culture f Woute, HatwJ 
The occurrence of the dog as a dotiK»licfUed animal in 
practically nil parts of the world may be of equal atitiquiiy* 
h seems plausible that the Uving-tofelber of man trnd dng 
developed in Uic curliest period of human history, In fore 
tin? ra-vs of northern Asia and America separated from 
thus- of sonthejisii-ni \a«i. Tile in trod uet ion of the dingo 
(the native dog) into Aurtmlh *wm* I* he nwsi vastly 
explained when wo assume that it accompanied nuui lo 
liuil remote con lineal, 

1 - h :iko tt trail omxmtcm To all mankind aiKi 

one liniV must lias** Ua rooU in carlfe&t Times, 
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Ttift activities «f the higher a pro favor the nsuitnptwjri 
LUut fJtrtiiin arts may have belonged in man before his 
dispersion. Their liuhil of milking nests, that is, habiti- 
Liniia, Uif uw ■ of stick- and s tones, (joint in I lib direction. 

All (lib makes ii plausible Lhul certain cult uralachieve¬ 
ment- date bank to die origin of mankind. 

We have ,t!s<i clear evidence of tlie dissemination of 
Cu]Loral elements from tribe to tribe, from people to peo¬ 
ple and from continejM lo continent. These can be proved 
td have existed from the earliest limes on. An instance of 
the rapidity with which cutiund achievement are trans¬ 
mitted b presented by tlu L modern history of some < ulti- 
vated plants. Tobacco and cassava woe introduced into 
Africa after the discovery of .America, and it took little 
time for these plant* to spread over l he whole continent; 
sn that at present they enter so deeply into the whole cul¬ 
ture of the \egro. dun nobody would suspect their foreign 
oriEiln. 1 In I lie Mime way the use of (lie Imuiuiiii lias per¬ 
vaded atmrjst the whole of South America (Von den 
Sri? men). The history of Indian-cora is another example 
of liie incredible rapidity with which a useful cultural 
m"<] ui>it ion uuy spread Ovvi l hr whole world. It is tiieu 
tinned ,lh known in Europe in 133^, uud, according to 
Liufer (g). had readied China by way of Tibet between 
15-10 and 1570. J 

If is easy to show thui simitar conditions prevnik’d in 
earlier limes. Victor 11 elm’s investigation! us well us 
urchaculugiod evidence diow I he gxm Inui and continuous 
inert of the number nf domes lien led animals am I culti¬ 
vated plants, due in riieir unporlutiori from Asia. The 


1 E- Ilaltn £: PV 1 * 4 , lh!V: On f Jailtfi.til!. 

1 Itrcurtluig liir bilrvtturlji»■ of Klbloii inli. rn*H-rn Aiiiti. J Hti* 
,taln I hot ii «v known in tbr nrnit ■.■nlhmi e-'O nf illttilit l!l, ‘ 

Il k aI kulf |he vliIsl^KU odUltif j tliHi it w.jm hn-i wn iEf. S h^sv;uki in J!^ 7 * 
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tanw process w:i.s going on in prehistoric time*, 
spread of l l io Amalie. hraree, wliicb was first u«d its a 
draught iw Mt later on for riding, Hint of caltJo over 
Africa and Europe, the development of European grains 
oinii> or v, liirli arc derived from wild Asiatic forma, may 
serve ns iUwirdUinw. The area over width ihue uddi- 
linns lo the stock of human culture were extended j* vary 
largo. We see most of them travel westward until they 
mieli the A thm tic const, and east word to ihe short* of the 
t’adlir Ocean Titov also penetrated ihc African eon- 

tint'll!. It may Ik- that the use of milk was disse.aiod 

in ;j similar wav; for when the people d Hie world enter 
into our historic knowledge, we find milk used all over 
Europe. Africa and the western purl of 

Porlintns th& best ptfoof of IfflEJ^nUHSHjn h canlamwi in 
i\ K fr.Ik-lore of the iril** of the world. Nothing *ee*,is <® 
travel as readily as fanciful tides. We know of certain 
complex talcs, which emmot [Kissibly have been (merited 
twite, that art* told by the Berbers in Morocco, by the 
IliJiam. the Russians, in the jungle of India, in the j“Sh- 
latub of Tibet, on the tundras of Siberia. on the prairies oJ 
North America and in GrefcoJaiKhso that perhaps tbvcmly 
tmU of like world not readied by them one South Africa. 
Australia, Poly nesia and South America. I he examples 
of such transmission are quite hinultuus, ami wo l«gm to 
see that the early interrelation of ltn‘ races of man was 
almost world-wide. 

Ti fallows from this observation that the culture of any 
given tribe, no mutter bon* primitive it may be. can I* 
Tully explained only when we take into couaideratkm ita 
inner growth as well a* the effect* of it* relations to the 
cultures of its new and distant neighbors. Two ««• 
mmwlv large areas of extended dUTudon may be l raced. 
Our brief remarks on tin* distribution of cultivated plants 
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uml domestical od animals prove i he existence of interrcla- 
liens between Eum[«, Asia mtd North Africa, from Ute 
Atlantic to I be Pacific f)owm. Oilier cultural trails < or- 
raboratc this .(inclusion. The gradual spread of I rruiM 
from Central Asia westward ami eastward. alt over Europe 
and over China: the area la winch the wheel kj used; where 
agriculture with (dough and willi I he help of dutersficatod 
animals is practiced, ahbw the some type of distribution 
(Ed. Hahn 1). We may also rer.Dfpuxe iiUtur duinieteriatic 
trait* in this area. Oath and urdtnt are highly developed 
in Europe. Africa anil jVsin ncceptirig the northeastern 
psirt of Siberia, while it) America tbey arc little known 
(Loasch), Other c< mutton feat tints of the trill I lira! I yjjets nf 
the Old World appealr also most dearly by contrast wfdi 
conditions in America. One of [lli^e is the impm'i-mcc of 
formal judicial procedure mid clalionjle wimhiialrutive 
organization in the Old World, and their weak dt*vi i lu|»* 
nienl among those tribes of North and South America, 
wilt), in their general cultural development. might well be 
compared with Lhe African Negroes, In the domain of 
folk-Jore tin* riddle, the proverb and the moralizing fable 
are characteristic of an enormous p.±r1 of the Oh] World, 
while they are lucking in northeastern Siberia and ran* in 
America. In all these features, Europe, o large part of 
Africa, and Asia except its ex Inane rarihaistam purl, and 
the Malay Archipelago, form a unit, 

In a similar manner wu may trace certain very general 
traits over n large part of aboriginal Vninrira. Most con- 
vindng among the^' is the use nf Indian-cOm ns the foun¬ 
dation of Amerirnn agriculture. Its home was in the high- 
lauds of Mexico, hut at mi early Lime its use <• prefid over 
the com mental bridge to South America as far the 
Argentine and porthemitward almost to Liu- line where 
climatic conditions prevent its cultivation. \ similar inn 
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pn^siim is given toy the dktribulian of pottery which 
ocuira in yU partfi of l,he double ooutinctit rotO^Jloi^ iL*^ 
extreme norlbwaLem and southern marginal areas; 1 and 
by t ht jMcniiar forms of American decorative art which 
JJpnri^bed in South America, Central America, Mexico 
and the southwest of the 1 ruled States. NolwiUuiLaiuttng 
i he individuality of each region they have a certain degree 
of stylistic similarity strong enough to induce some stu¬ 
dent to lodk far a direct relation between l be ancient cuto 
lures id the Argentine and New Mexico. It would seein 
tlint t li-c* regions of advanced mdUinss in Mejtico* Central 
America nod Peru phyt^l a role nut unlike that of CeuLpd 
Asia, insofar m on mi undent common American ctiUtiml 
basis new traits developed which inHurnced the whole 
continent 

The interpretation of cultural ptimomani winch occur 
FjMir;iflietdi> in regions far apart offers serious difficulties. 
Some authors are mdiniri to ixmrider (tew idm m sur- 
rivals of a very early period when there was sl.ilI a common 
home of Lbe |>m}ifr who have these Iraite in ^omnu>n. Or 
liirv jt-'iiime that on account of historical events iln* run- 
torus have Iwn lost in intervening untfus. Without mhijp 
more solid harkground than that <h> far given tlitsw! I her 
ories must be used with utmost caution* lor if we admit 
in our argument live loss of on® feature here* another there, 
or a loss of whole complexes of features the door would 
open (o the most fanciful conclusions* When phetinmenti 
of sporadic arc to be referred lwick to gn^t 

antiquity it wouhl nocmary first t*f all to prove that 
they do survive in various cultures tinehaiigr<J through 
exceedingly long periods* It they arc changeable the 
^auKTO^a ejinrvi be explained Ivy prat antiquity. lain 
objection miiy lie raised lo most of the arguments tnr an 
nW 14 u n bEvuAlon nf pcUtfy In Artlk U*±M*nd ml&timt* Ufrilurfe*- 
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early trisloric otBUWVliciii batwetai customs and inv gi t kntf 
that occur sporadically in region* a? far apart as Soul In 
America. Australia and South Africa. 

In many cases it Is quite impossible to give iftnm- 
txovcrttblc arguments wluch would prove thni these rus* 
lotus are not doe to parallel mud independent development, 
rather than t«» community «f origin: ia r-ome cases the de¬ 
cision of this question may t« found through H |l? 
of prehistoric archaeology. 

ti is often assumed that because modem cultures are 
complex, these of cultural I y poorer groups simpler, that 
the chronological wqnetito of ull cultural history luis ted 
from ilia 1010(110 to the complex. ft is obvious that liw 
history of industrial development in almost throughout 
that of increasing complexity. On I In: oilier hand, human 
activities that dn not depend upon reasoning fin not show' 
a aimtlar l y [*■ of evolution. 

1 1 is fuLrluip* easiest in make tills dear by the example 
of language, which in many rospeels is one of tile must iin- 
porinul evidences of tin- history of huui.m di'vuInpmetiU 
Many primitive Inngunges are if implex. Minnie diffrr- 
euros in point of view are given expression by menus of 
gram mu deal forms: and Ilia gramma!k;d cntegorii.'s of 
Latin, und still mure so those of modern Euglisli. seem 
crude when txuii|snn:d to the I'niiiplexity of psyehnloj-ical 
nr logicul forms whirl) primitive huiyuages recognise. but 
which in our speech are disregarded, On I he whole, I hi 1 
development of languages seems to be such, Ihnt the tiicrr 
dint milieus ure duuinairri, ami that it logins with com¬ 
plex and ends with simphr forints althoupli it must be 
neknow(edged Hint opposite tcudencire are not by any 
means absent (for examples «e for instance B«n* 10 ), 
Similar observations may bo made no the nrl <>f primi¬ 
tive man. In music as well as in decorative design we llnd 
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0 complex rhythmic structure which is unequal*! in the 
popular art of our day. In music, particularly, this com¬ 
plexity is ao great, that the art of a skilled virtuoso is taxed 
iu the attempt to imitate it (Stumpf)- On the other hand, 
the scope of intervals, ike melodic and harmonic structure 
slim* an ever-increasing complexity. 

The system of social obligations determined bv the 
status of an individual in the group of eonsauguineol and 
aftinal relatives is often exceedingly com)ilex. The behav¬ 
ior of brothers and sisters, onclw and nephews, parcnla-iii- 
low mid children-in'I aw is often circumscribed by minute 
nil® which do not exist in modern civilization. There is a 
general toss in the variety of obligations of individuals to 
society insofar ns these are regulated by status. 

The development of religion also is not by any means 
Liial from simple to complex forms. I he lack of system in 
religious behavior of primitive nmu subjects him to a muss 
of disconnected, apparently arbitrary ml® and regula¬ 
tion!!. Dogma as well a* religious activities are mmiifold 
and often without apparent coherence, Wien one clear 
and dominoling idea controls religious life the aspect of 
religion becomes clearer ami jumpier and may lead to a 
religion without dogma and rituill. The opposite tendency 
of a syslnmatic religion taking on complex ritual forms is 
also coi i in ton. 

In a similar way the observation that in modem cul¬ 
tures greater logical or psychological consistency may he 
observed has led to the conclusion that the degree of top-’ 
cal or psychological cohesion has a chronological value so 
that the historical sequence can lie reconstructed from a 
logical or [wychologir-al analysis of the ideas of primitive 
tribes. The development of the anthropomorphic view of 
nature and of mythology has been reconstructed on this 
hash, by Spencer and Tylor. Iu reality tile course of In.*- 
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tory mn y have been quite different. It '» easily aemi that 
the concepts involved represented liy surli terms it.-- tin* 
supernatural. soul, sin existed Jonjj before a com-spotrdmg 
deurlv defined concept developed- An analysis of their 
complex content could not give us a history of iJio develop 
tneni .if i heir meaning. If we con determine Lh;±t the sir* 
jKTiiuTnra] ioduib the ideas of wonderful qnulUii^ of 

objects and the ot her of anthropomorphic hut snpcrl um 

faculties this does not show t|mi the mro aspect is neora* 
sarih older than the other. Furthermore the sources from 
which these vngwe concepts develop are manifold and 
caimol lie explained ss ji logical conclusion lowed on n sin¬ 
gle sot of experiences, When oner tin- iditi rif animism mid 
anthropomorphism he* developed, tin* transfer of *odhl 
experiences into the anthropomorphic world must iwvrtr 
and it can have no other form than that of the society 
with which man is familiar, When a condition, like slck- 
nis— or hunger h conceived hh nil object ihiu may he 
present or absent mid leads mi indrpi-tidcri! existence, 
while others are conceived as attributes, confut'd ItiaM of 
thought must develop in which the one group will 1 m: nf- 
f»_t:led by the particular views held regarding objects, the 
other by those regarding attributes, lmt ut> dbruuuJugical 
sequence is involved. 



10, TflE INTERPRETATIONS OF Cum/RE 


Ever since the time when Uie study uf human cut turn 
svai^ recognized iib >i problem, attempts Imvtv been made to 
interpret it as u unit phenomenon even before anything 
like n fair amount of material hud been collected. Society 
wus considered ns on organism* raid ite vwkwtt functions 
rsjiliiiticd in the same way in* the organs of the body* 
Under llu; influent"** of Darwinism Its chnngpigforms were 
viewed tu^- ihe evolution of aw organism* the driving force of 
il* development being rotimral thought Tile mental activ¬ 
ities of primitive man have been coni[Kired to those of 
children and rice rami. so that the development uf die 
child'* nund has Ihhh looked at os a recapitaklkui of die 
(kvdopmenl of the iniiul of mankind- The child £ mind, 
it m lidjemd* can Urns explain to us the primitive mind. 
In recent time* primitive mind b being compared w ith the 
minds of mentally unsound* n* though the nif'ttfol activ¬ 
ities of perfectly normal people of foreign oultumi could 
be explained by the menially affected of our own culture. 

Rather recent are attempts fo understand primitive 
culture a phfuifuneuon that require* |u»htatnk|pg aualjh 
fib before a ganerntty valid theory fa accepted. 

Only a lew uf the point* of view just reform! to arc rele¬ 
vant lo our problem- Suggested analogy w ith an ofgamsm 
will nni help us lo dear up the behavior of primitive man* 
Tti* miiifegy with the mental life of the child is difficult to 
apply t*vnu*e the -nil tun- of child life in Europe am! the 
life of i he adult in primitive ^nrirty are not cumfMinible, 
Wo ought a I least u> compare the adult primitive with dse 
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child in His own culture. <Ibildroi of all rare* undoubtedly 
exhibit analogies of development dependent upon l In* 
dcvelopincul of I hi? body, and differences according tr» the 
demands made by I1ii:tr gradual initiation into the culture 
in Mliicii they live. The only questiou could be whether 
one nil tun* lends to develop qualities which another one 
tMgtetHa^ 

The comparison of forms of psychoses and primit ive life 
seems still more unfortunate. The manifestation of mental 
disturbances must necessarily depend upon the culture in 
which p<opl<! live anti il must b« of great value !o the 
psychiatrist lo study the expression of forms of psychoses 
in different cultures, hut an ivr tempt to parallel forms of 
healthy primitive life and those of disturbances in our 
civilization is not bused mi any tangible analogy. The 
megalomaniac boaaling and ucl ing of Lite Northwest Const 
Indians does not make them act like u megalomaniac in¬ 
sane. but their culture probably gives a purikuW limn to 
that type of insanity. Particularly Freud’s (2) eompirison 
of primitive culturv and tin- psychoanalytic interpreta- 
tions of hum pea n behavior seem to luck a scientific back¬ 
ground, They appear to me as fancies in which neither the 
aspect of prhuitii i; life nur that of tit ilized life is sustained 
by tangible evidence, The attempt titooncdvc every men* 
IjiI stale nr performance as di-trnnhit-d by discover¬ 
able Cjuiwu confuse* the cniMefilj* of causality iiiid pre- 
di<-1-ihiltiy. Of course, every event has a ravise, but the 
causes do not, hung together so that they represent u single 
thread, lummu ruble accidental hium.'s* mien out* which 
cannot be predicted and which nbo can iml I kv recon¬ 
structed .is determining the* course of the post. 

Wc UIIKI p;i> ]im 1 r - 1 di'tiiilrtl iift-Tilion t" Ihe uth-mjils 
to see ml rural life developing from primitive forms to 
modem civilization, eilhor as a single evolutional line or 
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iti a small nuiniXT of separate lines. 'Die question tuny In* 
asked whether wjLiirjt.il regard In race, l ime and Space, 
we may recognize ji series of singes of outturn which repre¬ 
sent for the whole of humanity an historical wxp.. so 

IKut certain ones nuiy In* identified as types I win aging to 
un early period, others 11s recent, 

The investigations of Tylur, Bacbofen, Morgan and 
Spencer fixed die at Edition upon rite data of andiropulegy 
ns illustratingdie gradual development uiul rise of ci vOjru- 
tinu, The develop incur of Ibis side or aiitliro|io)ogy was 
stimulated by tlw work id Darwin ttntl his succcsBont, mid 
tlif underlying ideas cun be understood only ns an appli¬ 
cation to mentul phenomena of the theory of biological 
rvaluljuii. The conception I lint I lie manifestations of 
ethnic life rtpreseu ■ h time series, which from simple be¬ 
ginnings luits progressed in u single line to the complex 
type of modern civilization. I ms been the underlying 
thought of this aspect of anthropological science- 

Tiie arguments in support of this theory art- baaed on 
(he sitniliirilks of types of culture found in distinct races 
The world fiver, and on the occurrence of peculiar customs 
hi our own civilization, which can l«- inideretiwf only ns 
survivals of older customs lluil had it deeper signiGcaiioe at 
an earlier time, and which are still round in full vigor 
among primitive people. 1 

An excel lent example of the general theory of evolution 
of civilif;;iti{i)i is found in 1 ha theory of the development of 
ii grind tun? mid of the domestication of nuimnU as out¬ 
lined by Otis T. Mason, \\ .1 Mh i«e and Eduard JTuhn 
(I, They point out how:, in the earliest beginnings of 
wired fifc, animals, plants amt man lived together in n 
cianiinm environment and how the conditions of life 
brought ir ihout that cerium plants multiplied in tbe 
J Tjkr # In p. 1 tr. 
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neighborhood of thu limiJmi camp la I lit* exclusion of 
others, ntid certain animal* ware suffered ns ramp follow¬ 
ers. Through this condition of mutual sufferance and 
promotion of mutual interests, if 1 may use this term, u 
closer association between plunUk (minuds. and man de¬ 
veloped, which ultimately led to llit* beginnings of agricul¬ 
ture ami to the actual domr* lira lion of animal*. 

The development of an bin, lasm rntiocutnicUxI by sim¬ 
ilar methods. Sinoc- the tidiest Inins of art represent 
aiiiiiinls awl other objects arid geometric forms follow, it 
hii!- been LLifemil limt all geometrical motives have 'le¬ 
vel jpod from r*'j>itB«iUuU\t; designs. 

In n similar way religion iuts linen inferred to be the re- 
suit ofepmdutitHi in regard toiwtare, 

Thfi iswmtinl nUtfhod Hint him In llittg the obMFVed 
phenomenal into order nwordhui to imputed priori pies and 
to interpret this as a dtrondogicoJ order. 

We nuisl try U> understand more dearly wlnti the the¬ 
ory tif :i him [incur rulluml dovrtupmedt implies (i I neons 
that differ™ I groups i f mankind started at a very curly 
time from rt gctterul tunditicn of lurk ><f culture; and, "»■ 
injt to the unify of the linmnu mind and the consequent 
aimilur rcajainse to outer and Inner stimuli, devclojiftd 
every where approximately "I aug tho shiiw lines, making 
similar inventions owl developing similar customs and 
luliiT". It also involves a mm-hilmii between industrial 
and sridat development, and therefore a definite sequence 
of inventions as well us of forms of nrgiuhaul ion Mid 

LcHrf. 

In theubsiHHS of hi storied <|fi i in regard. Ui the earliest 
history of jirTUiilivi man the world over* o’ Iwvn only 
three mhutch of historical proof for I his assumption—the 
evidence contained in the earliest history of the civ liked 
people of the Old World, survivals in modern civilization 
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dikI miJiiW!(ili>js'v. Tin? imd- nmn nd is the only mcthwl by 
means oT which we can approach On? problem in regard to 
people that have no history. 

While it is certainly true that mmlogui* eau Itc found 
between the types of culture represented by primitive 
people and lliase n unlit tons which prevailed among tin? 
ancestors of the present civilized peoples «f the dawn of 
history, mid tliul this* analflgWS are supjKuiid by tin? 
evil (cure furnished by sun iviik the evidence iT arehiiet)l- 
ogy does nol support the i t uu pi H e geaenibwtimi. fhe 
ihcory of parallel development, if it is to have any **iytlii’i- 
(‘niire. mould require thul among oil branches of mankind 
the steps of invention dinuhl have followed, al hstst np- 
prwcininlch, ill lie* same order, ami that n« important 
gajis should be Inutirl, I he fan In, Si* fur u< known at tin- 
pmwuii Linn*, are ent irely ffltitwry to this vii**. 

The example of tin* (l6vdopfii®t of ugrirnHtire and 
herding will illustrate soma of the otgwtiofis thni may lie 
niWd ngniiiM the general ih'-ory. t oiler [lie simple i my 
diUotHi of pthniiiYC litv the food supply of the family is 
procured by both srx^. The women toile t p Iwls aid 
uiuiuuls i bat fire stationary or that emu ml move about 
rupiilli such us larvae unil worms. This mtisi be due to 
the hindrance imposed upon them hy childbearing ud the 
cure of young children, The tutJi obtain the fleet gniTn?, 
bird* rad fish. Hies h.mt trnd fish. The tiltcttipi ia sys- 
tmiriTun* tin.- life burn is of primitive people induces us to 
place those m ho gather food mid hunt a* the beginning of 
the s<vile. Next will bo placed other* mho arc farther ad¬ 
vanced in Iht’ technical means of obtaining u livelihood, 
or who have attained li rimer pnunection mitJi the vege¬ 
table world by developing properly right* in regard to 
plants growing near ihrir |i!yee of abode. I lust 1 rein tin im 
nil ranluf around IlifV of sfniru'ti cud htr octinMiii™ 
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with plant* and we n mil. willumt any seiimm gap. !hf 
condition of earliest agriculture, Tim psychological rea- 
sun fur accepting this smngenunt an having a cbrouo* 
logics I value. Im-j lit tin' eotiviclifirt of the continuity of 
ns lmi. iil advance and on the other iuifwirtunl fact tbol we 
are dealing right uhmg wiUi the dCtOpuUnitti of On- same 
part of the populutii.ui, namely, the wimnui. Tile ehrmto 
logical interpretation is supported by thr observation that 
tin- beginnings of agrieulluriB ore generally sup|mrtcd by 
the gatheringuf wild plan Is; Mail while gathering of ptunte 
occur* without agriculture, the op pontile condition k un¬ 
known. 

Tile activities nf melt related primarily It) itnimulB. The 
transition Crum hunting to In Tiling eniinot be shown at* 
easily us that from the gathering of plants to agriculture' 
Still it is ill. least plausible Llml the dnmcslieaLiot) of uni* 
inuL* which are ithnosl eielusivrfy gregarious animals— 
js based mi the relation of the lumhT lo the wild la id. \s 
soun an the hunter liegari to obtain Ilia foot) supply ft U 
the same herd and prevented its being scattered by killing 
the uni run Is that pursued il. conditions developed similar 

tu IiiOsu ifjiiinl imuirtg the I hilfccbtK- uml ivni's ak ill Si¬ 
beria- Since in (his -use ui 0 l!m same part of tit*? puptllil- 
tmn. namely the men. were c.tnd in the retain ■» be¬ 

tween ruJiti mid imiuiJii u luntimiiil devdopmeiil is 
passible. 

These cwuntuu are supported by archaeological 
evidence- If our views are caned, the cull is -.led plants 
must have originated from the wild plants wit h which man 
was familiar. This Irundirmi has been shown for unlive 
t'aii'ofM-un plants. \t*rtirding f " our theory we slmtiM ex¬ 
pect frequent mornings between wild and domesticated 
forms. This has been made plausible for curly Eunqicmi 
forms. In duuiLs lira led tuumids similar conditions may 
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still l*e observed In I tie reindeer of Siberia and tin* dog «f 
the Eskimo. 

WjtJi ibis we are led to a question of fundamental im¬ 
port unw for lhe theory of n unilinear evolution; What is 
tin* chronological relation In-Lween agriculture and herd* 
ing . 1 Wtu-11 we «|i|imii'li t his quest ion from a jusydialog* 
ical viewpoint the di Hindis arises timt we are no longer 
dealing with qob single type of orniftatiun carried on by 
the same group, but that we have two occupations. dis* 
lincl In technique and carried on by distinct groups. The 
Activities leading to the domestication of unimub have 
nothing In conimoii with i hose lendirig to the cultivation 
of pfnilt*, There is tin liond dial mains plausible a con¬ 
nection between the ehronolnguid development of these 
two occupations. It is missing because the persons in¬ 
volved me not Lite same find liecause Lite occupations are 
quite distinct. From a jisyclmiogical poiut of view iJierc is 
nothing that would help us to establish u timesi'quence for 
agriculture unil hording, 

1 think Ibis example illustrate one of the principal 
doubts that must be raised against a systematic, nib 
embracing application of a theory of evolution of culture. 
The '.Icpa of development must relate to an aspect of cub 
lure ;ii wliich the same group id people arc involved mid in 
which the sum■' kind nf activity pur&istn. iVonnslant rela¬ 
tion between loosely connected or entirely disconnected 
aspects of culture is improliablc w hen the differences Im-- 
t ween the activities are great and different groups of indi- 
viduuk participate in the udivitie involved hi all those 
cosh* chrtiHohigicyl data niusi Ik 1 based oil oilier sources. 

Safe conclusion* cnn be tinned only on urehucolugical 
evidence, Besides this, cert run conditions among prim¬ 
itives may serve us guides. If it can I*? shown that certain 
industries occur exclusively in conncclitMi with other sim- 
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jilef anil Lhe latter aksie, the former never without 
the simpler era 1 *, it seams likely Unit Lhu simple type of 
wurk U tin* curlier, If (.his ilwuld not occur with nlednte 
rcL'iiIarity, still wit li suflkieril frequency, we might speak 
of reoogni nablt* tendencies of development. 

tieograpldcal distribution nifty also serve ns a help, for 
wiuTwiT l| n;re is « coni humus disi riliiRiuii of industry it 
is |M^dbk’, h [though i mt newss^ary, tliat lhe one runsi 
widely spread is I he oldest. f i is doubtful w he titer tliis nrgu- 
mcni can he applied outside of the domain of technique. 

The more distinct i lit* various pbrnnuimn the they 
are correlated, so Uml finally notwithstanding the tend¬ 
ency lo hisloriad development in single phases of culture 
no hiirninTiion- -i heme for the whole of cnHnrc that would 
he valid everywhere is found iThcnuns). 

Thus it dnes ntit iwcni to b>’ certain flint every people in 
an advanced stage of civilization must have passed through 
all the stages of development which wc may gat liar by an 
investigation of all the tyjies of culture which occur all 
over the world. 

Similar objection* may I-,, raised ngaEn~i tin! general 

validity of tin til ory of tile development of the ..dy- 

h has been claimed thm the organization of the family 
began with irregotfir mid shifting rdatiom between the 
neups., Uml later on mother and children formed tlic family 
unit wliidi remained nlcadied to ihnt of the mother's 
parents, brothers unit sisters and that only much later 
dnv-iloped u ft inn in whicli the ful ln*r was the lieaii of lilt* 
finally which was attached to his porenis. brothers mid 
sisters. If the evolution of culture laid proceeded in a 
single line the simplest forma of the family would be asso¬ 
ciated with the simplest types of culture. This is not the 
case, for a comparative study discloses the most irregular 
distribution- Some very primitive tribe*, like the Lakh no 
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and tin 1 Indian tribe* ■ kF tile northwest plateaus of North 
Amerira, c-ouirC ivlaljoii^liip bihilcrully. through hither 
aijd mother; other tribes with highly rlevdojpcd culture 
reoogabe the luiitmuil One akifje, white still others whcne 
economic itiitl ioduatriiil life is of a simpler type, rwognfe* 
the fwi terunl tine (Swanifcu)* The data are contradictory 
ami dii imt permit lift to conclude Uiul emuoxuir life mid 
family organisation are intimately rrinlcd in regard to 
their inner form. 

Theorem feat considftnj linns snggesf that customs do th>i, 
by mi) means necessarily develop in one way only. The 
relation between incest and tnu-mism may serve as an 
example* Ince^i group* vary ncoordiug to The prevalent 
system of relationship and oasiodnled tde&& Frequently 
the incest group is lielievcd to Htmid in intimate rein tion 
to some amnia] P plant nr other object, it* totem. In other 
cases ihere k no such relation. In anlhnipotogicat theory 
totemkiu ha> Ik'^u described asi an early sUige of society 
from which litter fentos lmv« beefl develop^!- Hie con- 
oB|il of ineiiit, i 5 wj niiiver^i! ibit it oinsL wilier have 
belonged to man before his dupetfKm tpr it must have h 1 - 
vclo|jed independently in ■ very early iMiriod, Wherever 
an iiieirsE group exist at ii dSYclopnmil b poe^ibte in two di¬ 
rection?;, Tin 1 group while uu Teasing in number may i>v 
tiuiin .i whole, nr it may Jm-jih up m a innubr dfsepunilO 
groups, \ conceptual unity uf the group niuflt exist* other¬ 
wise subgroup* wit! low txiir L H>u,Hisr-.s of their earlier n In- 
tjunaliip when they an* separated 1mm otbn HiibgroujiS* 
Tlie roiieejiinali/atjon may Ixs brought limit by miming 
the whole group, by cnniitu.ni* recognlxable cnsrouis nr 
function^ nr by a terminology of reluLiuiiship which will 
differentia to members from uon-merubcm Such a u-mu- 
nolngy may include very large numbers <d individuals* 
because by reference to some known intermediary even 
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delimit members may Im? identified, It follow from this 
Uint when no concept Liall^tion of imity exists totem ism 
of the whole gruup nmiu>t develop- The only form that k 
favorable to it h the one in which » group Ls characterized 
by 4 n^tnc or by common customs. 

If. &ft k illustrated by this example. different customs 
may develop from a single source we have fait the right to 
assume that every people that lias reached a high stage of 
development must have jmafted through till the $ Luges 
found among tribes of primitive culture, 

A still more serious objection is bailed on another ob¬ 
servation. The validity of the general sameness of the 
evolution of mankind is based on the assumption that the 
same cultural features most always have developed from 
the same, single causes, and that a logical or psychological 
sequence of nteps represents also a chronological sequence, 1 
We have pointed out time in (special fields when ihe iden¬ 
tical sodnl groups cam on certain occupation* unintrr- 
niptedly there may be -a reason for upholding thfc theory* 
:Xoi so when these conditions ore nut given. Thus the 
inference that maternal luatituticma precede paternal ones, 
to which I referred before, is based on the gonerulmitiou 
that bemuse in a number of cental paternal families have 
developed from maternal ones, therefore all pal01tftl fbni- 
liies have developed in the same way. There ift no proof 
showing that the history of family organization is con¬ 
trolled by u single set of specific eundit knw, that the man's 
or i he woman’* family or any other group exerted a con¬ 
trolling influence, not that I here is any inherent reason 
thnt nne type must have preceded the other one. We may* 
therefore, just aft well conclude Ihol paternal families 
in some cases arisen from maternal institutions in other 
cases in other ways. 

1 Sw pp 174. nt 
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In flit smm nay it k inferred that bmmsr many 
ceplioru nf the future Eife hwe evidently developed from 
dreams and haUu emu Lions* all not ions of thb character have 
had the same origin, This is true onl> if iL can be shmi u 
that no other causes could possibly leu*} io the sante ideas. 

To give another rsmnpia It Inin beet* dunned that 
among the Fndiuns of Arizona, pottery devdo|iad from 
basketry* and i\ bus been inferred that all rettery must 
iherdbire he tuter in the caHured dcvelopiJirnLof mankind 
than basketry. Evidently ihk conclusion am not ]>c de¬ 
fended, for pottery may develop mother ways. 

As a matter of Fact, quite n number of case* can be given 

in which convergent evolution, loginning ... . 

beginnings. has Ini to the simw raulbs I have referred 
before to the instance of primitive rtrl, mid have mentioned 
the theory ilml geometrical fonn develops from realistic 
reprcscritatHMig, which lead through. ayiiibodc ootivenihiEh 
alimn to purely m'slhclir motive If thin vrere true a great 
diversity of objects might in this way hove given rise to 
the same decorative motives, m that the surviving motive 
would not have bad the same realistic origin: but more im¬ 
portant Chut Lhfe. geometrical motives of the sarin 1 type 
h-i v i dcidujicd from the U iul> un (K the ftrtlt hi plsiy 
with Ids Icdmiqncas the virlun*o [days on hh hint rum ml: 
llmt the rvprrl Iwiskct-wcuv+Ti by vary ing thr arrange 
tucnt 1 1 f hrr irr-avc. was fed <0 file devrlopfiH'oE of 
metrical designs of the same form as t hirer- thni were di> 
v eloped in other places from realistic representations. We 
may even go a step further uttd n^oogtiize ihui gwineftrical 
forms developst from the Orhmtjue slighted animal 
forms, anti were modified so its to assume realutir form*; 
«o rh it in l hi case of decorative art ihi same forms ina> 
just m well stand ut the beginning of a werks of develop¬ 
ment cm nl thr end (lUm* LTl 
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A surkmft objeri.bu vo the reaitcniiig of those who try 
to cjlnlilfck lines of evolution of cultures lies in the fue- 
quoit lark of rmupur ability of ihr data with whieh wc are 
dealing* Attention & directed e^iitudly in the -iimlunly 
of ethnic phoiKimcna, w hile t he individual variations ax* 
disregarded. As soon we him our attention <o these we 
notice Lliisl sJjesiUTten^ nf clIluJo phenomena ta more su« 
fwriirijsl Hum e.-^-nlijil, m ore apparent than ml. The un- 
i ritnihintieii have altrsicted our tit Ecu I mu In sueh 
no evtent llbat wi> have dmgan)e<l difforeum^ In the 
study of the physical tnths of distinct social groups, ihe 
reverse mental attitude manifest itself. The similarity of 
the mam frai ureauif the human form beingsdf-e videu u our 
Attention i direct ad to the minute differences of true L ute, 
JioI-.m- •■s uf such lack of mnipmdiiliiy cun emit} Ins 
given. When w^apeidi of life after death m one of (be ideas 
wlurji develop in human society as a psychological neres- 
sly. we are dealing with fi most complex group of data* 
Om people behoves Lhfil the soul ciujLinuii;^ U> cxir. i in 1 tic 
form that the pemm Imti ft I the Lime of death, n ilhout any 
posaitality of change; another one I hut the soul will In* 
whom al a Inter lime a* a diild of the ^tm family; 
a third one that the souls will enter the bodies of Jini- 
mills: and still others that die shadows continue our 
human purs is. waiting Lo Ik- led buck Lo uui world in a 
dwtuut future. The nnotional ami miioiinlislio dement* 
which stiller hiLu tluw various ccuuepl^ a re entirely dis- 
mid wi- |MTreivr ihut the variola forms of fhe idea 
of u future life have coiin- into existence by psychological 
peKtssss that are uni al all iKimpuraMr In one case live 
iumluritfc* h-tween dtildmi mid their dec^i^d relative^ 
to other 1 1 j ■ ■ im-mnn nf the ilcccmicfl as lie lived * lur¬ 

ing the TaM duyji of Sips lift- in >fi1l nlher I he I- ngiug 
for Ihr beloved diild or parent, and again the fear of 
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death—may all have contributed in the dotdopirirat of 
tho klcrt of life afW death, the rare hem t in- other there. 

Another icyitancfl will corroborate ibis point of view. 
We have already referral la ''toloukiu' 1 die form of a 
society in which certain social gmii[M .oowiddiT tiuuit strive* 
m niaifii hi some way to a certain specie* uf ruiinmU or to 
a class of object** This is the gtmctfwlly accept del > nit ion 
of “lotaiBBur*; bul I am oanvioced that in this farm the 
phenomenon Is noi a single probkun. but embrace* The 
tnmt diverse psychological element- tn aoiui crises the 
people believe ijit-ntsdvn* to lie dcNivtnhuite of the animal 
whij^ protection they enjoy, fn other* an animal of -mw 
other object has appeared to nn ntirestur of the sodul 
group and promised to Ijuvooie hb protector, uni) the 
friendship between I be animal aivd the ancestor was then 
tranamfttod to his detention te, In still other cases n ecr- 
lain HX’tnl gmup in n Iribe is bftlicvi d to have the power of 
Securing |s> magical means and wilh great iwsc a certain 
kind of animal nr of inen^ttshig it* numbers, imd a ■ujjxjr- 

naliirtil relation is established in this vmy, J* will r-.Sf- 

ni/ed That here again the mdhrnpolngical phenomena 
vi lii« h are in outward appearances alike are, puydiolnj}’- 
iialty ^p-aUng, entirely fh/lhu ^ arid Lhat can^fueiilly 
psychtdogiuil Iasi covering nil of them cannot hv deduced 
from them (Gnld-roweiser). 

Aiic>t 1 1 er example may rtni be nmbs. In a genenit revi< ■’-v 
of niLiml ^Landanls w e observe I hot with increasing eivi- 
li/ritiiii! ii gradmil change in llu- v.sduatioii of ucdora takes 
pbiCf, VinOfig primitive mail, human life 1m-, little value, 
und h sacrificed on the slight wd provttGniioii. The ^ • m! 
group among whose members ..dime-lie obligation* are 
binding is small; and oat wide of the group any art hi a lluit 
may result in personal gain is fioi only permitted, hut 
approved* From thh &i*irtiug-j joint uti we find an rvtr- 
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nirreasiug valuation of human life zinc) an extension of I he 
size of the group among whose members tillrubric obtiga* 
lions lire biudhig The modern retitkiua of nations rJiow 
that ihb evolution lias do! yrt reached iia Una! stage* Jt 
might therefor that a study of the social oouadecice 
in riilatkm In crimes like murder might be of psychological 
value, anil lead To important results. clearing tip tha ori¬ 
gin of ethical vflint's. Vmm an eLhmJpfiical poml of view 
murder cannot bo coiiddotvd as n single phenomenon* 
Unity kcslahlkbldhy ini reducing our juridical ouncepi of 
murder. As on net murder must he mnsidend us the 
result of a dilimijon in which the usual respect for human 
life b superseded by stronger motives* Ir can tie eon- 
adenxl as a unit only in regard to die miction of society 
to murder which b expre^ed in the permbduu of revenge, 
lli ff f»>Tnant of oompetittutian or puribhriiimt. The person 
w !hj »Inys nn ♦■jinny in revenue fuj wrongs done, n yaiitli 
idin kills hb rather he gHs decrepit in order to 

eimMc him to continue a vigorous fife in the w orld U> come, 
a father who kills hb child as o sacrifice for Ike welfare of 
hb people, nd from such entirely difFrnuil motive dm I 
[>sy.;]jnJogic;iIly n of their actions does ttai 

jMrmibsiiiliv It would H'Crn much more proper (o 
muijxire Mae murder of Jin enemy in revenge with deMmc- 
linn of hb property for the same purpose; or lu compare 
the sacrifice of a child on behalf uf l he triiw? with any oilier 
action iM'rfrimiiMj on account of lining jb rubric motives* 
llum to base our imnpaiwm on Ihe common concept of 
murder (W< sl>miurrk J. 

Ttea few data may suffice In show tlmt the same ethnic 
phenomenon may develop from different sources; and we 
may infer that ike .simpler the observed fuel , the more 
likely it is Unit it rmiy have developed from one source 
hero, from another lhrr\ 




hie urasnrn stations of c ulture Ittft 

Whei) wc hose Our study on them fthcterYatiora, it ap- 
peojK LboL perious objections may be made ngainsl the 
assumption of Uie ■*eeurrftnce of u general sequence of 
cultural stages among nil the races nf man; that foliar we 
recognize both u londeney i>f diverse custom* a ml belief* 
to converge towards similar forms, and n development of 
customs in divergent dirtotiom- In order to interprift« or- 
reedy these similarities in form, it h necessary to investi¬ 
gate their historical devdopnwmi; mid only when the 
historical development in different itnrag k the *ume. wiD 
it be admkaikle m consider the phenomena in quest inn as 
equivalent, From ihk poinl of vie* Ihe farts of cultural 
contact assume u new importance (see p. 169)* 

Culture bus also been interpreted in other ways. Geog¬ 
raphers Iry iii explain form* of culture as d utwi/y 
suit nf geographical environment- 

It is put difficult to illustrate the importuul influence of 
gftigruphicul environment. The whnio omnnirtic life of 
man is limited by the resource of ihe country in which 
he livqs. The location of villages and Llieir sissa depends 
upon the uvailabJ-' fnndHuppl>: oouirauiutzAtiftti upon 
available trails ur waterways- Environmentail influences 
am evident in the femtnriii! limits of tribe* and peoples; 
'Ei-t\tsonul duingvs >'f food-supply may iionililion scnnojuil 
migrations* The vnricly of habitations wed by tribal of 
diflenmt ortae* demonstrate it* cnllncnee- The snow house 
of the Eskimo, the l*nrk wlgwnro of the [julian, ilia cave 
dwHliug nf the trUmof die diwTP, may ^v\* ls illusirj- 
liohfr nf the way in which in ut^inhuirr with the avails hie 
■licit rmls protection ngninst ^Apormn^ is attained- Scarcity 
of food may crindiliuri it nomadic life, and the necessity of 
carrying househcili! good? uii the hark favors the use of 
skin itceptadi- and baskets . 1 - substitute-?. for pouery* 
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The Kjiechd forma of iilcnsifc may he muddied by geo¬ 
graphic conditions Thus the Complex how of the Eskimo 
which ia related to Asiatic forma takes a peculiar form 
owing lo the lack of long, elastic material for how slaves. 
Even in I he more complex forms uf the mental life, die 
uiD uenog of envlrommmt may lie round: as hi ontore 
myths explaining the activity of volcunuea ur the presence 
of cmiota laud forms, or in beliefs iijid custom* relating 
to the local draracterisatkffl of the seasons. 

However, geographical conditions have only the power 
to modify culture. By liiem*clves they are not creative. 
This h dearest wherever lhe nature of the country Emits 
the development of culture. A tribe. living without foreign 
trade in u given environment b limited to (he resource 
of Inn homo country. The Eskimo Ims no vegt?table food 
supplies to speak of; the Polynesian who Eves on nn ntoll 
lias no stone and no skins of large mammals; the people uf 
the desert hove no rivers furribliing fish or offering means 
of travel These self-cvidenl limitation* are often of great 
importance. 

ll lh another question whether external conditions are 
ilie immediate causa of nyw inventions- Wo con tici<ler- 
atiiuiJ that a fertile soQ will induce an agricultural people 
whose numbers are irirrea^mg rapidly to improve it* 
leeUnique of agriculture, Ihie nut. h tpw it could l*e the 
enust- of the in viriil irsn of ugricmltuns. I low ever rich in ore 
a country may lie. It does not create techniques of Imndting 
metab; however rich in nmmnls shat might ho domestic 
cnictl. ii will not lead lo the development of herding if the 
people arc enlifvlj unfaudliar with (hr use* of dnrtittflh 
«led a rhumb, 

If we should dorm llmt geographical envinnuncut h the 

dcirrmiiuint that min upon the mind assumed to be 
I he same in all mces of mujiktnd T we should be ueoossflriiy 
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la] lo the mm liisiun Hint the ^nmt v environment will pro¬ 
duct' the Kfimc cuilorul results everywhere. 

This is obviously uoL I rue, fur often tin? fornix of mb 
lutes of peoples living in ilm same kind of environment 
show marked differences. t do not need lo illuetraih ihis 
l>> comparing (Jus American settlor with Uie North Aiii.t- 
icaji Indian. or (Lo suceeiidvo races of people ibid huvu 
settled in England, and have developed from I hr Slotto 
Age to the modem English. Ii may, however, )x* desirable 
to show that among primitive tribes, geographical en¬ 
vironment alone does not by any moans determine Ihe 
type of culture. Proof of litis may be found in die mode 
of Life of llit> hauling and Jisliitig Eskimo and the rtiudttsr- 
hreeding Chukchee ^Bogonu, lions 3); the African p:ss- 
lorel Mnltcmot tun! I In' hunting Bushmen in thdr older, 
wider distribution (Scbnltzc) ; the Negrito and the Malay 
of southeastern Asia f Martin). 

Em iroiuueui always acts upon it preexisting culture, 
mil or. .... L\ pi.r |j,'i ir ,d dulltirelt'vs gnuip- Therefore ii i- 
ijiipnrlJinl only insofar as it limits* or favors activities, It 
may '-'Hi beidiown dial unci cut customs, that may lnn e 
been in harmony witli a certain typo of environment, tend 
to survive under new conditions, where they Lire of dis¬ 
advantage rather than of advantage to tin.' people. An 
example of this kind, taken (rum our own crvlUznliou, is 
our failure l>» uhi to - unfamiliar kinds of food that may lie 
found in newly Stilled countries. Am it hr r t-xumplc is jins 
sentet] by the reindirr-bmdiug Chukchee, who carry 
about in their nomadic lift* u lent of most complicated 
structure, which eunv-spantls in its type to the ulder |*t- 
raauent house of the coast, dwellers, and contnuita in the 
most marked way with the .simplicity amt light weight of 
the Eskimo lent, 1 Even among the Eskimo, who have sn 
‘Bdjlonu, pp. it: At try-. Bam* Sip. Ml, 
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marvdoufily well iwoowjd in adapting thenu-dvcs lo 
their geographical environment, cufrtflliis like the taboo on 
tlic premisciwus use of caribou uud weal prevent the 
fullest use of the opportunities offered by the country. 

Thus it would ecein that environment has an important 
effect upon the customs ami beliefs of man. but only 
insofar as it helps to determine the special forms of cus¬ 
toms mul belief*. These are, however, based primarily on 
cultural conditions, which in themselves are due to other 
causes- 

At litis point the students of anthropo-gaography who 
at tempt to explain the whole cultural development on the 
basis of geographical environmental (xutdiUons tire wont 
to claim that these causes themselves are founded on 
earlier conditions in which they have originated under 
the stress of environment.. This claim is inadmissible be¬ 
cause the investigation of every single cultural feature 
demonstrates that ihc influence of environment brings 
olxml it certain degree <>f JidJirsUnont between envtrem* 
merit mid social life, hut that u rumple! v explanation nf 
the prevailing conditions, based on the action of environ¬ 
ment alone, is never possible. U e must remember, that, 
no matter how great on influence we may ascribe to en¬ 
vironment, that influence etui become active only by being 
exerted upon the mind; that the characteristics of the 
mind nmsl enter into the retail tout farms of social activity. 
It b just us litlh- conceivable that mental life can Ik* ex¬ 
plained satisfactorily by environment alone, as that en¬ 
vironment can lie explained by lhe influence of the people 
upon nature, which, ns we rill know, hos brought abool 
changes of walerrourst’*. tin- destruction of forests and 
changes of fauna. In otlier words, ii soems entirely arbi¬ 
trary to disregard the part that psychical or social ele¬ 
ments play in determining the forms of activities and 
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belfels which iMTtjr wilii great frequency !i,ll over the 
world 

Tile theory of economic dtHiirriiiniAni of culture in no 
more adequate Ilian that of geogrtiplite determinism. It i* 
more attractive because erouaiuit life is an integral purl 
of culture and intimately emmet 1 tod with oil its jiIiilV'. 
while geographical conditions always remain tin external 
dement. Still, there in no reason to cal) ill olhiT phases of 
cull urf 0 superstructure mi tin ecoiiiirum buds, fur hh> 
nomic condition* always net on a preexisting culture ami 
un! I Juiriise!v t\< dependent upon other aspects of culture. 
It b no imiTC jitslifirihJe to say that social sirnelnrc is 
determined by SCoiumlia forma than to da tin the reverse, 
for ;i preexisting H<.K:bil structure will mflmiftic • i rurtomic 
ronrli linns and rirr trr.w. and no people has ever been 
olwcrved I lint has no social structure and tlial is rmt *nb* 
jeet to economic conditions. The claim that economic 
stresses preceded every other mnnif rMiui.itui or coll urnl 
life anil exerted their inlliienoes on a group without any 
cull lira! traits cannot be maintained. Cultural life in al¬ 
ways liiiimriiMvilly ixmdiliuaed iunl rcomimica are always 
Culturally conditioned. 

The similarrty of cultural dements regardless of race. 
etivirtnnueri I and ooonotnir condition.' may also l«* ex¬ 
plained its ,i result of | iunl 11 el dev dflj mien i bn-,1 on the 
ahnihirity of the psychic structure of mart the world over. 

liimtiait 1 recognizes the great importance of geograph¬ 
ical environment in modifying flic analogous ethnic phe¬ 
nomena, buL does nut ascribe to liicm creative |k>wci To 
him the sameness of the forms of thought found in regions 

wide ufuirl suggested fin- exist .. of certain deli nil* 1 

I>|JHN of thought, no mutter ill wliiit stum mi ding-. man 

E Sffl \rJir-1ja, fip, Iff k|. 
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may live* and what may he his sorid relations* These 
fiLUiituufilial forma of thought* "that develop with iron 
necessity wherever man lives/" were edited by him M ele¬ 
mentary idmi+' v He denies ilint i\ ht possible to dfaeover 
the ultimate tiemms of taveftlions, ideas, customs and 
belief#, which an' of i mi versa] occurrence* They may hove 
fifteen from a variety of sources they may he mAtg&mmj 
they may be imported. In it they ore ihere. The human 
mind h so formed that it evolves them spontaneously, or 
accept them whenever they are isflemt to it. Tin- number 
of tldntfiiury idtviH is limited- In primitive ihough i m 
well as in the >j*niktinms of philosophers the same ideas 
appear again and again tu the special form given to them 
In iJitr environment tit which they find expree&bii us 
"foth/iieu - " (Volfecrgedaitketijr 

Tin 1 elementary Idea# appear to him ns metaphysical 
eoliths No further ihmighi van ^m&dbly unravel their 
origin, t^rause we oor^his are compelled fo think In the 
forms of these same elementary ideas. 

In tnmiy m^s a clear enunciation of the elementary 
iitc-Li gives u* the j iciycltolr.-&rsi; hI n MW fur it* existence. Tl« 
exemplify: The mere aLi■ . rui tlml primitive man run- 
fiidrr^ Hh: nniinok ^ git 1 •’ wiili nil iim qniditie* of man 
shows ihat the analogy I iiveen many of the qualities of 
nniiiiniii :md human qualities hm led to the view that all 
[he qndisJr* .if ontmiils u ,<L human. The filet that the 
land ti! nliadowa *n oft* n pkir-d in thr vie^t suggeK il£ 
Itwaliziiriiu] at the where lilt? 31m unri I he jlais 

vanish. In oile r r;^.H ihr nm^ ure nor so sejf^evidenti 
for example, in the widespread c unions of restrict ions of 
marriage which have jiuz.d» d tunny inve>ligakirH. The 
difficulty uf lliiri problem i* proved by the mnUdude uf 
hypothrae* tlifit have l*ecn invented to explain it in all iba 
varied |f|i;bi^ L 
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There is no reascm why wr dimth! an-^pt HastiftitN 
renunciation. "Hie dynamic farces t hnl mould &aciit| life 
Axf* ilic some no w as (hose I hot moulded life thousands of 
yeai> ago. We can follow Lin- mi. cdk^iuid end otuntimiol 
drives that actuate man sit present and that dxaipe lii^ 
actiona and thoughts* The application of these prluriphs 
will dear up many of our problems. 

Our previous considers doria enable u& also to evaluate 
L|1 1 * claim that (lie biologicuJ ihanuLer of a nitedcimuiiies 
\ts <;niturc. Li t us admit for the moment UwL llio -Tin 
make-up of tin individual determineH his Icjs.ivuir, The 
Rrtiotui nf tils glands his basal molalinlrciii and ~ u * mi arc 
dement that find expression in his personality. I 1 ' ^nh 
alily in I his sense means the biologically dele mimed emo¬ 
tional, volitional and intellectual difliiicteffiBtks which 
determine flic wav in which an individual mu 1 In Ihe 
culture in which hr lives* The hhloprnl corndtlutinn does 
not nmkn the mil urc. fi iufhictuvti ihv reactions * A ilui in¬ 
dividual to tin 1 cul l urn, A* 111 tie es tffingrLiphk d emiom- 
men I or economic conditions crenle u culture, joat ns little 
docs the biological character of n race create a cull lira of 
h defini te 1 ype. KxjHTiejici' Jins 4 ioivn i-hut inviuhcrtt of 
itrnst races placed in u cerium cull 11 recall parlieipiilcin it. 
In \mcrim men like Juarez* Prr^idcnt of Mexico, or Uu 1 
highly educated Indians in North and Smith -VimirNu arc 
examples. EtJ Asia ilia modern history of hi]wui and * "hinn; 
ut \nn nr. t the suct-^es of educated NcgrOCS ate scientists. 
|iLv ji t!ii!> lawyers, cmimulKt.4 h/v ample proof sdiowhi^ 
that the racial poshimi of an individual dor* not liindvr 
litft purlidpatkm in modem dvili/uliott- 1 hill 1 ire i-i rather 
the result of irmtiiuerahle intern-ling fantem uitd there h 
no evidence 1I111L ihe differences between human races, 
purtkularly tuU between the members of the White race 
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have any direct ive influence upon the course of develop¬ 
ment of culture, IncHyiduo] types, ever since the glacial 
period. tuive aJivnys found an exiting culture u> which 
they reacted. 

Tlif rung* of hidivicltt&l difference that occur within a 
nirc !ns> tiuver Iseen iiivE&iiguMi nm KJitigCnelory maimer. 
We have shown rhut tin- variability of Uodily form of iri- 
rll v id no Is corn poring each nice is greaL We cannot yet 
give race cl daiu recording the variobiKty of fundameutld 
pbvaiologlflal trails, much nf more inUmgibl* features 
such stfl jihyssologi^klK determined personality, bul even 
ifualiuilive observation shows Elint t hi- vuriubiliiv m ■fi 
racial imit is grant The almost, insurmountable iliffi* 
niliy lies in the fact iJiiil physiological am! psychologi¬ 
cal process am! particularly perscruiUty ran no l be re* 
duccd loan ul^olule fitaodfiri] ilial lh free of ejiviroimiriitjJ 
elnnrjif^ |j i> t Lherefnrc. gnduihnii to ehtini that n face 
luia a drOuit* fsmanuJity. We have mpt that on account 
of the variability of individuals mmjHVring o race* differ- 
cures between larger groujia of slightly varying human 
typ :? arc much smaller Llmu the differences ltfhvemt the 
ULdivMuulsL^EiijH.^iiigeueh group, so I but any cansidernhlo 
itiiluHH v of the hiuisjgiodly determined distribution nf 
pefNHirililit.s upon the form of culture seems very unlikely* 
Vi proof hjLH eviif been given fled a suOiaicnlly largo serin* 
of normal individual uf an identical social enviroumtmf 
but raprai: tiling different European type*. perhaps ihe 
one groups lAmul. lull, Lmghi aded. with large now?: (he 
oilier darker, abort or. roumlhr;ir]ed, with smaller 
ftilj behave differently. The opposite that people of the 
same type like the Gentians in Bohemia and die Grachs 
behnve quite riifJVrcnlh is much more easily given. The 
£ lunge of pt-fBounlity of the proud Indian of pre-White 
limes to Li* degenerateoffspringhorioLherglaring exnrnplts 
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We have seen that (he attempts Lo reconstruct tlic bis- 
tor> of cultures by minus uf (lie application uf Lhfc prin¬ 
ciple that tho simple precedes the complex and through 
the logical or psychological analysis or the data of culture 
are misleading so far as particular cultural phenomena 
are concerned. Nevertheless the increasing intellectual 
achievements as expressed Ift thought. in inventions, in 
devices for gaining greater security of existence uml in re¬ 
lief from the ever-pressing tHieessily of > ditaiiung (“ol ant! 
she! lev. bring about differentia If Oft* in the activities of the 
nMUitiuoiiv Unit gi\c Lo life a mere varied. * n ^‘- 

| ii ihisuriLs* we may accept Llic term " advance of culture. 
It com^Kimh In common, rvery-flay image. 

It might seem Unit by this defiinUuii vu- have also found 
that of {dmitivenm. Primitive :irt L t h ose |atopic nbnso 
adivilira are little diversified, whose forms uf life are 
simple ami uniform, and ike contents and form of whose 
rullure are nieugcr ami intellect uj]I> inoftM»t< r iit. Their 
inventions, social order. Ed if licet uul aiv.1 emotional hfr 
siiMiiliJ nil be poorly developed. I bin would 1 h' mxTptJilili 1 
tf lhew? were a dose interrelation between nil litre*' i*pecU 
of ethnic life: but tfiese rein lions are vitfM- There an 
people, like the Australians, whose material culture isfluil* 
poor. but who have » highly complex <t>oiu! urganiialion. 
Others, like rhr Indian* of ('nlifoniui. produce excellent 
technical tutd artistic work, hut dio* no correspond- 
ing complexity iii other aspect* fit ilwir lives, frurlncr- 
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more lLb nu-aattre nltpiim a different meaning when & 
large population b divided into social strata. Thus the 
differences between the cultural status oF the poor rural 
population of many parts uf Europe and America and 
even more so of the lowest strata of the prolelariitU- on 
the one band and ilie active minds representative of mod¬ 
em culture on the other, is excessive. Creator lack of rail- 
ttiral values than (hut found in the inner life of some strata 
of our modern population is liardly found anywhere. How* 
ever these strata are not independent unite like (he tribes 
that lack u multiplicity of inventions, for they utilize the 
cultural achievements made by lire {wnplr ns a whole, This 
apparent contrast between i he cultural independence of 
primitive tribes, and the dependence of social strata iijxni 
(lie whole cut lure complex is merely the extreme form of 
mutual dependence of soda! units. 

Our discussion of I he disseminatum of cultural volute 
has shown that there b no [n-iipfc dial is entirely imUntclicd 
hy foreign influences, but tbit l every ntic of them luis 
taken over from its neighbors and assimilated inventions 
mill ideas. I here are also cases in which Ihc m-hie vein fins 
of neighbors are not assimilated hut token over unaltered _ 

Ii! -ill These rases an ecutHunic .mil mcLil dependence of 
the tribe develop*. Examples of this kind may be found 
pnrlietilnrly in India. The limiting Veddah of CeyJ cm iirs 
* "Thiiiilv u NVvertJu’Ii^s iJuii r omijNitlofifi! depend 

>ipnn [Iif>lrvl look |jic:Fi I hsy ottl iui from l_Li. tr ^ L iIJ] ul 
neighbors, and ihdr language 4iul mudi of l hi? ir religion i* 
bom>wed bodily. Thr *h ‘citnnnir (k'pcxtdeiiGtf of iJit- Tndu 
is itiO more striking. Fhry devoid Oirnwlv^ enlitdy h* 
tli*7 t-urt* of ihdr btfxbi of buffaloes und obtain utl t h+j olhcr 
Nri CxJik-i of life from their m-i^Lhors to for 

n]jlk fin' h fciii„‘E^ In another way Uki< ilofxuideiif ** is found, 
ai least temporarily, in wurlikr Matr* ! Imt live on roLLcfJ. 
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subject I heir neighbors and appropriate the product* of 
dieir labors, 111 lart wherever a lively exchange of prod¬ 
ucts of iliirereiil countries occurs ihrro k metre m I cm 
iHxmriirnc iind cultural inu^rdcpci^iteiM^, 

The assignment <?f the culture of n people to prinii- 
li veriest—io the sense of poverty in cultural adjicvenicnis 
—requires the aMner to three questions: first* bow k 
poverty expressed in various aspect* of culture; second, 
may the people as a whole l*e oaniidaml « unit in rc- 
gnrd to it* cubuml po^seffiicma; third, what b the re- 
fa lion of the various aspects of culture, are all liable to 
be equally poorly devdijjwd or may some be advanced, 
otters not* 

These questions &re most easily answered m regard to 
techniad still for every new technical invention b an ad¬ 
dition to earlier achievements, The cases in which a new 
invention taken up and developed by n people suppresses 
mi earlier valuable hxJuiIque —us tins metal retlmique 
supplanted the stone technique —am rather fare* Hie) 
cousin alntosi. regularly uf a substitution uf a tedinique 
more adequate f<ir a desired purpn^r fur n ail quutc 
one. Tiler*-fore it would rail be iliflieull todu-^ify culture 
in regard to I heir weal 111 of inventions if there wnre any 
regularity in the order of llieir occurrences* VY +- have snm 
that this is mil 1 tic e:ise. Should wc mill a pastoral people 
US richer id inventions tlkaii -in agricultural tribe? Are 
ibe pour tribes of the Okhotsk Sea Isa primitive Ilian 11 n* 
arlktir Xurtliwcrf America us. Ijccuusf- they base pottery? 

I - the mu ienl Yb^icmi more primitive than n |wr \cgro 
tribe dial happens to possess the zvri of smelting iron? 
Such n rigid, absolute valuation of cultures ammiiitg in 
the series of in % cut tuns jw^i’skmI by cadi does nut iigree 
w ill nur judgnnml. We Lave seen already that these lo- 
ventkuw do out represent i sequence in rime. 
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Evidently the invention* alone do not determine ow 
judgment. We value a culture the higher the left* the 
effort required for obtaining lbe necessities of life end lire 
greater the technical achievement* that do not nerve the 
indispensable daily needs. Tin? cultural objects wrved by 
the new invention will also influence our judgments. Not¬ 
withstanding the exceptional technical skill end ingenuity 
of the Eskimo we do not value their culture highly. )n> 
cause uU iht’ir skill and energy is needed in the daily pur¬ 
suit of game and in procuring protection agaitmt the 
rigor of the climate. Thera is little room for I hr play 
with technique Tor other purposes. The conditions among 
IWhmen, Auatraliana and Ycddahs ore similar to those 
of the Eskimo. Wc value the cultures of the Californian 
Indians a little more highly because they hove fairly ample 
leisure- which they employ fur perfecting Ike technique <iF 
objects that are pot ubsdntely indispensable. The more 
vuriiri the play with h-i ImiquiM that furnish the amenities 
of life the higher we estimate u culture. Wherever spin- 
ningi weaving, basketry, caning in wood or bone, art is tie 
siune work, arointed ure. pottery, me Lai work occur wc do 
not doubt liuit an advance over the simple-:! primitive 
cximlilions has been made. Our judgment will not Ire in- 
11 united by tfm dioine of the food, on which the people 
subsist, whether laud HimwjJs. fish or vegetable [jrodairts. 

'Hie gifts of nature arc noL often obtained in sufficient 
quuuliths ami with such case thirl npj>ort unity is given 
for play. \~o ju'rftvlmn of his tools enables I in* hunter lo 
gain without intuit lufoir tjie food-supply netes-ary far his 
om ii support und that of his family, and where the iiecessh 
lies of life, on ii noun t of the rigor of the climate or the 
mirity of gniiir require Ids undivided attention there is 
no Lime for the playful development or technique- Only 
in regions in whicli food b plentiful mid obtained nitli 
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little irlTort di* we find u rail development nf phiyfijl tech¬ 
nique. Ilcginns *u> favored ait? parts of the tropic* with 
their wealth of vegetable products, and thow rivers mad 
parts of the sen that swarm with tbh, In the*nregions the 
art of preserving food frera man and gives him leisure for 
playful fieijvilicsL tn oilier regions a plentiful supply of 
food h secured iinly whoa man increases l he mlural food 
supply artilioHlIy, hy herding or agriculture This is Lire 
txa.Hon why fUesc inventions are intinmlcty ussndrtled with 
n general advance in culture. 

Another point should lie considered. We may assume 
that, nil iJie earliest technical advances of man were nul 
the nsnli of phinm^l inventions but that small uccWental 
diatftvcries enriched his technical inventory- Only later 
these ttiwi»vtries were rei agnk«l ilh uvw useful devum 
Although planned invention played ■ >u inraiisfucuom port 
in early times, the rliaeoverics were made hy iadrviduab. 
Therefore it is likely liuti additions U> previous devices 
occurred the ntorr rnpidh Un mu n- iudivittii d- pjirild- 
jusii ii in i he jmrt irtdar ^ vujnUirm. We jin- inrfiia*! u» ww 
in fhis. one of !hr principal Cauura of accelerated cultural 
diangr among populous groups that ylimr the same ot^ 
itu jmT ions. 

Owing to the liiniUiUmt* se! by a parsimonious nature 
I be increase in iiuiiib'TS of a hunting Jribe rt-riuiiiiK wilhiu 
well-dcCticd lioimds. Only where a plentiful supply of 
ft**! is always al hand can a population increase rapidly. 
An abundant supply of fish may offer such opportunity; 
herding will increase t he amount of food-supply, but a large 
population occupying u cootiruiDUii area and basing their 
eustetmnee on the suiue kin-1 nf oroupalinii is made ;kj^ 
ftihle soldy hy agriculture. Par this reason agriindturc in 
the basis of all more advanced technical culture (Carr- 
Souadasli 
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From these cma^mitions two furl her ccmsequcuc^a 
may tw drawn* 

Evidently Ibo reqoircmeal^ for hitdlrcLiiu] work an? 
qtdte similar to Those for technical inventions Thrrv b 
no opportunity for mtdlcclual work ns lung us all the 
tiim; is taken up l>y the need? of ihe moment, Huro ulso 
tlie culture nil] valued the more highly the more fully 
the people gain iline amt the mort 1 energetically they apply 
Lhrmsu'Jvts Ii> luEdlcduul pimmits 1 utdlrcuml aiTivUy 
is expressed in part in the advances of technique, lull 
more so in the retrospective play with the inner und outer 
eitpeiiimees of life- W e can ren al dis h an objective measure 
of tin: advance of culture m litis respect 4ho, for we rec¬ 
ognize that llie continued thoughtful dolma lion of the 
tranun of human esjjrriemw uecording to rational forme 
will result in an increase of kuowltnlgo, Here also prog¬ 
ress trill )>e the more rapid the iiioru time k devoted to 
It* The necessary intellectual work leads portly In liie 
etiitilnniion of error and portly t«> u systemath^lion of 
e\|wriL B no& Rtith k new approach^ to truth, and n muni 
systematic devdopcncnl of knriwlcdgc represent u gain. 
The extent and diameter of knowledge may he Ink™ in 
this sense us n means of cull unit praigre&iL 

Another ftement of culture is dowdy related to the ad¬ 
vance of ploy fnl tedtiiiqiip. Skill of liN^hinqve in u ftmdfi* 
mental requirenienl for the rievdtipmaii of an, Demrn* 
tirr art chjfis not exist when people lock the ftdkftl control 
of their technique and time to piny with iL We may infer 
from I his that ihe fitum* conditions that ore important for 
the development of tednnqiir con I ml Uml *4 arE. and 
liial wilh the variety of technical skills the variety of «rt 
fame will h u-n-ase. 

Bcfnrc turning to cither domains of mental activity wr 
may summarise I lie remits of our inquiry by the statement 
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ihiit in f&riuiiquc, mfelfccfttaJ pursuits nnd id doporatlvr 
orl. delirtite, objective criteria for the evaluation of culture# 
exist, and lUal advances in these Judds are closely Juterw- 
l&ttid Lecause they are dependent upon the general advance 
nf idinical skill and iiwtghL 
The second question which we pmjtti&cd tn investigate 
retake (o lilt* extent tn which iJjc imhnrat achievement of 
a people ore shared by alt its member*. In the [Kxirtst 
callare^ Eii which Lite whole energy of every individual k 
required fur the acquisition of the barest needs of life, so 
much so tlml the obtaining of food nnd ftl*dh?r forme the 
principal content of every activity, though i and emotion 
t>r everyday life: and in which no division of lalior hm 
devutnped, the uniformity nf the hah its of life wi!l he the 
greater the more one-sided the method# of obtaining fexxi 
TllP Eskimo lias lo limit sea riumii ua k in ftiular* land 
animal* in *nmm*r and I he thought* of everyone tinier 
nmiiiid this tKMiilpnlioii. Huft iiolforniity is mil a fiAwHttry 
eoiihi qu'ticc of the geographic mvirumm ni «if tin* Es¬ 
kimo, fur even midir tlmv simple comfit ions a division nf 
labor h fMR&ihle.. Tines (be Chukchee who live under siim* 
tar climatic conditions are divided hi I w n economic grcHJfw 
that arc soinrw hid dependent upon radi other, the one dr- 
voted So rdmlecr breeding, the other to flic limiting of sen 
mammals. Thus also among hunting rumple one perron 
drvnti's himself preferably lo i.he pursuit nf one kind of 
animals* am H her to that of another one* The mode cf fife 
of hunters h not favorable Lo the forma lion nf iudividu- 
iiliKetl groups: but one division exists hin^nJ*u incise where* 
(bat of mini and woman. The man k hunter or (khi rmau; 
the woman collects plants and animals I hut da uni rim 
away. She does the housework and take# care of the young 
children. The whole course of life k filled by them go 
etiputioiis as long an there is nu lime for playful technique. 
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of a** opportunity h given far development differ- 
tttlinllmw nf occupation according io imUe and ability 
develop* We (Inil wood carv ers basket make™, weavers 
tmd potters. Tilery may not. devote themselves exclusively 
In nno or (he oilier occupation* but they will incline more 
or tern Lti one tUrcelidn or another, Then we find aim 
think era anil poetic for the play of ideas and words exerts 
if n ml ructions at an early lime; probably even at a period 
when there i fitrt yet opportunity for a pfnyTuI Iw'hiiifpic; 
for alt hough bunting and domestic oucupatiom leave m 
time for handiwork, the wandering or wailing hunter, urn) 
the mnLher* gathering her food^upply mid (ending lhe 
children have opportunity mid leisure for the play of 
kmigimrtiofi ;md fur brooding thought, 

W hrrever m certain part of u people develops the wm- 
lery of a technique wfl find them to lw? creative m l hits. 
Where great skill is ot lamed by mun in a technique that 
he alone practices. he L- Ihe creative artist. Thus painting' 
and wood carving an ili> \ortlmtM const of Arueriea are 
a mans nrl; wJiile the beautiful potto; of the Pneb dos 
and the bucket weaving of California are wamani art®, 
f he Nvhiiique domemtes artistic life to Much an nvtcni 
that on she Nortbwesl coasi woman si^'ihh Nj be void of 
ini agination and vigor- In her weaving mid embroidery 
aha can only imitate the art of the mm On the other hand 
tbi^ mail jinumg she Purl do amf i lajifomians poorly 

vnduwivJ wiflt artistic gifts* When both, man and women 
each have developed their own techniques to n high Hell 
nf [KTfbctioii, i wo separate slyW of ori tiuis develop, a-*- 
lunong she Tiinpt nf \ki do*, milling whom the women 
make lecluneully pttrfb&t Ui^kch -nrmmi filled by rum- 
jiJev sKraighilined des%nn t while she mens art Ims dutch 
oj ■ ! highly s(vjjsim) nnimiti figures. It is sufficient to 
J N r M ' p it n I this ph i * e t ha t 1 h e j irogn^i v % - dilfei r j j t tu 1 1 \ n 
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of activities implies an enrichment of rail unit activities 
The dirtVrmi tin l ion rimy, however, also produce swell 
onesided [less in 1 lie occupations of some parts of the popu¬ 
lation that considered alone* the separate dtu&ra are much 
poorer in ml tun? Ihmi u ^wMipIe that hits leas differentiated 
Aclivitie^. 'Thu is particularly rrma whenever in ilia courre 
of economic development (urge parts of the population are 
reduced to the situation in which all their energy is re- 
cpimd for I he attainment of their daily needs, or when 
Uirir parUdpattern to the productive life become 
hi hie, i\% in our modern civilization, Ur hough iti nurh a 
case the cultural productivity of I he whole jMvjpIe may be 
of a high order P the psychologic evaluation must take 
into consideration the poverty of culture of large masses. 

In I he various aspect* of culture so for considered 
greater or leaser achievement, And hence an objective meas¬ 
ure uf evaluation is almost self-evidonL; hut there are 
others in which the question m in what is poverty of 
culture cannot he answered so comity. We have pointed 
out before that knowledge alone does not constitute rich- 
nesii of culture. Lur ihuf. the coordination of knowledge 
<!' termih! ^ our judgment’ However, the evaluation of in- 
LciticUial onnrdiruiikm of esperienoe, of ethiced concepts, 
artistic Form, religious feeling b subjective in charm ter 
that an increment of cultural values raannnt readily be 
defined. 

Any evaluation of culture means limt a paint has t^n 
chosen towards winch changes move and this jwjint h the 
standard of our modern dvilbtilion, With the increase of 
experience and of gytftemitfted knowledge. rlinngftt occur 
which we call progress, although the fundamental ideas 
may not huvt. undergone any change- The human code 
uf ethics for the dosed soditl group to which u peiwm be- 
hmg* is everywhere t be same; murder. theft, lying, raj^e 
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are condemned* The dimnce lies rather In lire ex lent 
of rite godul group towards which ubligationa are felt und 
the deafer discernment of human suffering; that h in m 
increase of bowtdgt. 

11 is still nrare flLQkiill to define progress m socialI organi¬ 
zation. The extreme individunliVt cm udder* anarchy m his 
ideal, while oilier* believe m vuluDlar) regimentation* 
Control of the anuliviiluul by Koriely or subjection tn lend- 
rolhp. ifidividanl fmedoco or the attainment of power by 
the gmoji us a whole may be ransidcreil i he ideal. Prog* 
res^€aji l>c defined only in regard to the special ideal that 
vre Lave in mind. Tliert h no abwjijto progress During 
the devdoprn&nl of modem dvilizaium the rigidity of the 
smitiup into which mi individual is bnm s or into which lie is 
brought voluntarily or by u impulsion, has lost much of 
it? forw, although there is a rticriide^;enco Ln modem 
Germany where Lhe stain# of tho Jew is determined pot 
by persona] qualities hut by birth; or in Rnssim Italy mu I 
Germany whi^re Lite status i>r a [icrnon depends ujion hi* 

pa^y affiliations* In other roan tries il survive in The 
aliUirs of the nti/cn and in the martial status, in an ah- 
jwtivc study of culture she concept of progress should he 
used with great caution illnas 1). 

hi an at tempi to reconstruct the forms of thought of 
primitive man we have to try to follow Iwirk the huiUiry nf 
ideo^ fur a| in ay l*c By n oompurisoji of iln- uirliest 
forms dksenveftiblr with the forms of modern thought we 
tuny gain an urMhretandiag of llie characteristics of priini- 
ti> e thought We should iniiLe dm r to ouraelvt 1 * Ibr Ik>W 
long u period mental life similar jo our nun may have ex- 
irfteii- There are two lines of approach to this problem: 
prehistory and language. In Egypt mid western Asia 
highly developed culture exists! more than 7000 year# 
flffu- Prehistoric data prove tlm I a long juried of develop* 
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merit must bate preceded their rise. This odnelusinii ta 
etaraboratcd by finds in other ports of llu* world Agri¬ 
culture in Europe is very ancient and the cultural con¬ 
ditions actum pai lying ii are quite analogous ta those of 
modem tribe* that hove quite comply cultural patterns. 
Still earlier, ut the end of ihc gWin! period, lire Madeleine 
Culture has a highly devdopod industry and art which may 
be compared with that of modem tribes of similar iiiJrieve- 
ment. It seems justifiable to assume that I he eu I turn I level 
of tribes Sij fitmtin r \tx their technical culture may have been 
alike also in oilier respects. We are, Lhfrdbre h justified in 
a&kunung that 15*000 or £0*000 years ngo the general 
cultural activities of man were not different from those 
found today. 

The uiultijiOdiy of linfrnmtie forms and the slowness of 
the development of radical changes in the structure of 
language also lead to tin- conclusion that the mental life 
of mmi m expressed in language must be of grunt mil iquut> 

On account of the permancnco of the fittuhuuenlal 
forms of kupagffi winch are preserved during long periods 
it£ study U' iuU UK far hack into the early liistory of human 
thought. Fur llii^ rc.t^u j a hrtel dc-*mpiiori of some of She 
trait* of human speech will lie helpful, 

la every spoken lon^nap r a fairly mmicmna, bul definite 
number of arltculationa may be recognized by the group¬ 
ing of which linguistic expression h fonpei A limited 
mnulier of artictihitittiui and groups of ujrtirulaijbn^ is iu- 
disp&naoblc for nq-id Each artidulatimi earre* 

spomi* to a sound* uial a limited number nf^mmliia iioec^- 
eury for acoustic understanding* If in a language the 
number of curl ion la Lions were unlimited Lhu necessary ac¬ 
curacy of inoveiiicails needed for rapid speech and (he 
quick nieogitlthni of soiuul tiunpfovi* would probably 
mvur develop, The limitation of the number of Piovi^ 
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merits of articulation uric) Ltidr constant icp-tlthm nLsn 
bring it about that these accurate ndju&immis become 
automatic* and i ha! firm association between the articufa- 
LLCjja M-tal Lhe oorrffipomlijig sound develops. 

It i# a fundamental and tommsm trail of articulate 
speech tlmi I he grouped' sounds which are utfrmd serve* 
lo convey ideas, and each group of sounds bus- si fixed 
iiittunhig. Ljinguoges difFcr not only itk the diameter of 
their coratj incut phonetic dements and sound dusters* 
but also >it (he groups of ideas that find expression in fixed 
phone) ir groups 

The total eiiuiiUt of jw^ihte tamddnations of phonetic 
element* b uuUmUed. hot only u limited manlier are in 
actual use. This implies that the in Id number of ideas 
that are expressed by distinct phonetic groups fe limit cd 
in number. We vrIH mil these phonetic groups h " word- 
sterna/* 

Sintte the total range of iktwimI expeti woe which Inn- 
gunge «TV& lo oxpres* h infuiiteh varied .md iLs whale 
scope must he expir^etl by a linn tod number of word- 
stem#, an extended deification of experience mast 
ng ccaoarily underlie all tuticuLilc spwtdi. 

This coincides with o fundamental Lrnil "C human 
thought In fair actual i'xpcri£iicr no two sanAC-impr^- 
siorts or motionil stall 1 * tire identical. We dussify them* 
nr nmlirig to I he Lr similarities in wider nr narrower groups, 
the limits of which tufty Imj determined from a variety of 
point* of view, EVotwitiifilandmg their individual differ¬ 
ences. we mo^nm- in our upsrimees common dtm- it 
ami oomider them a* related or even oi the sunn!. provided 
they have a ttnfficienl number of t luirarterislir trails in 
cmnntun. Thus I lie limitation of the number of phonetic 
groups ex pricing distunt idea* b an expression of the 
psychological fact that many rfidcr* ui individual expo* 
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iMDcn appear to m as reprcscntativee of I he same cate- 
gory of drought. 

ThU trail of human thoughi and Hpeerh may \n r com- 
(Ntrad to tin* limitation of the wholeserk* of po&riblc urtir- 
ukling movement by solu tion of it UmiCi^t number of 
habitual movmmIs* ff the whole mas* of concepts with 
nil their various were expressed in language by entirely 
h#ferogcneti^ and mireiutod pnimd-oinjpU-xe* or word- 
sterna, a condition wouU arise in which rjtwly rahhsd 
idtaa would not show their retatiomhtp by rhiMiom^jKmd- 
iiig relationship uf their soqnd-<ymbok unrl mi infinitely 
large number of distinct w cud-stems would be rrqniml 
for expression* If thh were the case, the assocUiion be- 
Iwoeu cini idea and il> reproMDUiiiv^ woid-stam would not 
become sufficiently stable to In* rrjinuluml nutnnuU trail y 
witlmut reflection at any given mommi. la the same w ay m 
Uhe autumnl ic and rapid itate of urtimhi lions lias brought it 
about t hut ri limit'd number nfart in ibit ions only,each with 
limited variability* end a limited number of sound-clusters, 
have been selected from Use infinitely large range of possible 
ariieulrtjaiLft unit dnnlm of urllYulu lions, nJ lhe in ft nit eh 
large smnihcr of idea 1 - have been reduced by claasifieaiioii to 
ii les er number, which by constant utMHmve estaWble d 
firm ta&ciria turns.. and which am be used milfimalitally. 

The behavior of primitive man and of I lie uneducated 
demonstrates 1 hat sinh linguistic ciassifieiilions never rise 
into l <iiiM'j uue isens T and Mini iriH*iN|lirUt]y llieir nrigtfl 
mm\ be sought, not in ruLifmuL hut in automatic menial 
processes. 

In various cultures ibeae ifossMctoiiom may be founded 
on fm3rhuu Eitally distinct principle V lurowledgu of the 
categurira under which in vurioLi* culture* eipriituce b 
dassifinj will, therefore* help to im mideraiumihig of mrly 
jwyehoiogical jmorrs^. 
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Diffrnrntira i3f principles of ehelical urn at* Found in 
lb# ihrnmiii of stiisolSni^ l t)f instance: il bus been oh- 
nerved lluti colon* nra classified hi quite distinct groups 
according lo lii^-xr rttmdurili^, itlrmiL any acoimpaii) iug 
difference in the ability to riisf iiiguifih shades of oclor, 
\\ bat wu fait preen nml blur- is often Combined under n 
term tikft "galf-color/' or yellow mid green are nun hint'd 
unto one concept \\ liii h mu\ be named- 11 oolor oj young 
leuviw / 1 Iri mmw of time ne hove been adding names fur 
uddiiimud hues which m earlier limra* tin \mt axbo^ now in 
dotty lifts are tmi dlalingufabed. The imported of die 
fur I tluiT in speech and Ibought the word rtilb forth a 
dElfereiit picture. aoconiing to the dn&UiGtttion of green 
and yellow or |rr:*!ii nod blue os one group can liardly be 
exaggerated. 

In 1)n s domain nf oilier diirmaieea of grouping 

Occur Thus. salty and s^iii otilfv and hitter are nhiks- 
time* ixmcrived each a* on* 1 chs.v*; nr The LisU- of rancid 
nil and sugar arc dashed together- 

Another example ihni d Just rules I he dUTereoc^ of 
principle* of da^dfi-'utiiun is givvn by the terminology of 
^uiftuijnjimty mnhdlmity h Tin 5 -e arc so dittemi! IhuL b i* 
hardly [^sstble totrmuhjUlLj miirrplual routenE uf n lertu 
belonging lo oar system into that of another on«\ i bus 
one term may hr* used fnr the mother and all her < >r 

m en for t he mother m\tl all Iiit rousijis of id) grades sn far 
us they j r* derived ju tie jViitnlc hue iVoin the sal nr feniale 
jmre^lnr;or<Kjr term "bmlltcr 11 nuiy br divided ImuLuthi'r 
system into the group* of elder ittd younger hroibiT. In 
ihb ewe nlso the ela&se?* cmitioL lum- hem formed by 
lent, but they missi either liarc arisen due to Luslonis 
which rninbiue or cliQvreiJt ink 1 individuals or I hey may 
Imvc ludped in frysbillhie lhr me in I relation U'lwettii ihe 
members of the cttit&mguinriiii.'t and uflmti] group** 
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The LTOUps of id*em expir'd by apecrfkr word-stems 
stiou ^ cry material dilfcrencKi in different kngmtge*. and 
do ntil conform by any mtnvns To the same principles of 
c&btfiJkstlion. To lake Uw rxmupk of “water/* In Es¬ 
kimo. "waier’’ b only fresh water for drinking; dea-watcr 
re a different Icnn and concept. 

As another exumplo of the Kune kind, The words for 
“snow ' in i Ukimo umy bo given. Here wf find one word 
exjirt^dng "snow <*n the ground 1 '; tuioLhar one* " s ftilling 
snow ": ei liiirfi one. “drifting snow "; u fourth fine, “a 
snowdrift." 

In the some kmgnage ihe sen! in dilTerttit amditiohs i* 
expressed by a variety of terms. Dm word Ls the general 
term for 4 fieal M ; another one dignities the "seal basking in 
the Him”; u third one, n 4 *seal floating cm a pi™ of ire"; 
not tn mm? inn the many nanus for the scab of different 
upas ,mil fro male anil female 

As an ex simple of The manner in w I deli Terms ihal wr 
express b> independent words are grouped together under 
miv etaibepL The Dakota language may IX s selected. Thtf 
terms “in kick, in tie in humth'-. t-» bite, to Ih near lo. 
h» [ioueifI/* are all derived fmm the t-miuimii element 
meaning 11 to ta gripped* 41 wllidtholds th^iii together, while 
fto use d is line t words for ex; rr fusing the vnrirntr* ifltju-:_ 

It seems fairly evhh the select inn nf such wiinpltt 

ten us mu<l to a n-rtaiu evlcm! dqiraul Iijmiii iho ebirf 

iijJ-Tisi-. of n ]n*njde; awl inhere i! h . **ary Lu diMm- 

gohh a c + rtaJn phetionunin in mum uh|«!i1k whiub in the 
lift of the people jiby rub an entirely imleptidttolt file, 
many independent words may develop, while in other 
cuftcs modilicatioii^ of a single term nun suffioe. 

Tlii • fid - riau-is ii principle.* of which we 

have e \'rapldiml by mciui- of a feiA nouns and veil» m <v 
bt: f-upjHirt r^l h> ohsrrvatjbifcl thnl kw not so rhwmly n l; ■ I 
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to linguistic phenomena. Thus certain concepts which 
w« consider as attributes are sometime* conceived as in* 
dependedl objects. Tin- beat known cane of tilts kind is 
that of sickness. For oh sickness. is a ootnlt! ion of I he body. 
Mo»t primitive people and even niembere of our own so¬ 
ciety consider <my sickness ns an object that the 

laxly and that may Is; removed. This is illustrated by the 
ronn y eases in which it is removed bv sucking or manipu¬ 
lation. and by the belief l hut it may Is- ilurowt; into an 
en cj» nr imprisoned in a tree, thus preventing its. return. 
Other condilions arc sometimes treated in the same way: 
life, exhaustion, hunger and oilier states of the body are 
considered :ls objects that arc in the laxly or may act 
upon it from the outside. Thus also the light of the sun is 
considered as a some thing that he may pul nn or (ay aside. 

The linguistic fnmtH alone would not lie n strict proof 
for this i-iHiiephuili/nlirm of attributes. for wt* ulsn may 
say, that life leaves the laxly, or that a [lerhoii litis a head¬ 
ache. Ml hough with us it is merely a form of speaking wo 
know that lire linguistic expression is alive among primi¬ 
tive profile iniil liiuJs expr^ifni in ninny ways in their 
belief;, mid art mm. 

The urtlbrofami-irplue interpretation of nature preva¬ 
lent among primitives may also be conceived ns a type of 
eLewilienlujii of experience. It seems probable ibnl the 
armtogy laJtwmi the ability to move of imrn mid animals 
us well as uf some immiuinte objects, mid their coullicl* 
with the activities of men which could la- interpretcfi as an 
flXprmsirin of I heir w ill power led to it, that all ihesc phe¬ 
nomena wne nouiluTied under one category. ( believe that 
tin* origin of religious ideas fn undid on this concept is just 
ns little foumltvl ou rr-isnitini: us Uuil of linguistic cate- 
gnries. \Miile, however, the uw nf language is automatic-, 
so that before the development of a science of language 
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llie fundamental idea* n^er rfcn 1 into ctuiseiomn&s, l Ilia 
happens frequently in the domain of religion and the sub- 
cnnsciouH beginning uuH its speculative development arc 
always interwoven. 

On accomi! of the differences in principles of cliussittea- 
tkm every language, from the poml of view of fin other 
language, may In- arbitrary in its damnifications; that what 
appears m a single Him pie idea in one language muy he 
characteris'd by a series of distinct wont-stons in a no lint. 

We hove seen before that some kind of cfawificatian of 
expression muni be found in every language. This dnssifi- 
cation of ideas into group, each of which is expressed by 
an imlepcndcfil wnrd-«iem, imikes it rux'^ssary that con¬ 
cepts which are not readily rendered by a single stem 
should be expressed by coinbinutioiis or by nwMliJiealkitisi 
of ihe demon lory a terns in accordance with tint ultimate 
ideas to which the particular idea is reduced, 

lliia dassificaiioii. and the necessity of expressing cer¬ 
tain *\vjM'rii eh- 1^ by im.-mirt of Other related ones— which 
by limiting one another, define the sjiedai idea to be ex¬ 
pressed—cn tail the presence of certain formal elements 
which determine the rotations of ihe single word-stems. 
If cadi idea could be expressed by n single word^rtwh 
Inngnages without form would lie possible- Since, however, 
individual ideas must be expressed by being reduced to a 
number of wider concepts, the devices for expressing rela¬ 
tions become important elements in articulate ajieecjt; 
and it follows, that all languages mu-Ht contain formal 
dements, the number of which must he the greater h rite 
Irv- the number of eliminitiLTY word^ terns tlmi detine 
ideas- In a language which commands a very large. 
fixed vocabulary, the number of formal elements may be¬ 
come quite small. 

These elements are not strictly limited to those express 
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i (ig the logical nr psyrhoingirul relations between word*. 
In almost every Language Uiey iiHJiide certain allegoric 
wbidi mud ha expressed- Tims In European language we 
tmmil usprcsa am elatemani without defining it* lime 
dilution' A diiiii is, wn* of i* going Lo be sick* A statement 
of this type without ddbriUon of Lime cannot be wcido in 
English/ Only when we extend the meaning of Liu: pmml 
over all time, as in ihe statement " iron in hard do we in¬ 
clude all aspects of \ima in one form- By contrast lo ihk 
we have in in k ^ langongw in wiilch mo stress is lad! upon 
the difference between pnzl and profit- in which this 
distinction is ntwf obligatory* ^lill ol.facff aubslHnM the 
Locative fden for the tciiijNurtil and rtquint iliui it Lh stated 
whore nn action tukes place, near me t near you or fmir 
him, so e luit ii k impossible according to the grammatkaf 
structure to moke a siaiciueut. iinlelimtt! as to [dace. 
Again of hers may mjuire a slaicnieoal of the source of 
knowledge, w he I her a daLemfnL k Iwavtl nil own exjieri- 
m, on evidence or on lii-ura*v. Such grammatical con¬ 
cepts as plurality, ddinifcH&w or inttafiiutiG9)Gti& (in fhe 
article J nuiy L*e present or absent. To ilhiatraie; the Eng¬ 
lish senlence ‘‘the man killed a deer*' contains as obliga¬ 
tor) cjiLcguries “Hie" ddl&Ue, “mciii" singular, "killed 
|j-feNl H "a 11 inddiniU 1 singular, \ KwuUutl Indian would 
have to say "the" definite, "nuifj,' singular local wm pi vert 
p,c. near me visible, “killed" iuddiniti' fime, definite or 
iurldiiiiH* object, Ilk^ji iciti given. p.e* absent invisible, 
"deer" singular tir plural location given p.e* abcflrol fo* 
ririble. He imtei ul*n odd the simm-r of hw information* 
whether by own flijwtoce or by hearsay and an indica¬ 
tion whether the man, iLk: deer or the kilting have a 
previous subject of con versa! ion or thought. 

The obligatory categories of expression sol off languages 
sharply from one another* 
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A few categories iIjjei e aro not* familiar \o uh in EurajHiD 
lunguwgc^ n my be mentioned. Most In Jo European titn- 
gimges classify object* nmmling to Lheir net mid ettcnd 
ibis principle lo inanimate abject*. Beside* this there is a 
dusssifn-aTion according to form which, however fa not ex¬ 
pressed by grammatical devices. A house stamfa. water 
nnis, an kwect slr^H a country liix- In oilier laiigiiwgcs the 
da^IilratiYm uf objects rnxwdtiig to form as Iona. flat, 
round* erect, moving fa a principle or grammatical cLlshII- 
culiom or we may find dawes Midi as amniaht anti in* 
animate, female anil non-female. member of tribe and 
alien, Often they are missing entirely* 

Similar mm IIlions are found in the verb, Many Ian- 
guei|n> designate general dosses of movement and dep¬ 
ilate I he direction by adverbial etermmiKp like up, down, 
into, owl of* lit oil jets | best- devices are missing ami words 
like 41 to go in/* and M lo go out" mnsl fa- tnrpt^seil by 
separate stems; Entiniples in which the instrument of 
act tun fa expressed by n grawsniDiicid dev id: have been 
given iMbre. The manner of moveiueuL as in a xiniigln 
line. cin nlar, zigzag max lw r \pnwrd by suhniYlhiuto 
elements, nr (he modifications of (Jar vri'b contained tin our 
conjunflunis uiny ho expressed by formal nindc*, 

Such ancient da^vifieotEom continue to ex fat in modem 
languages mid we have Lo ihink in [heir forms. 1 he epics* 
bun should Ur Hfekcd tlmrefofE* whether the form uf the 
language may binder clear ihoughl. Jt bus Uvu daiim-d 
thiit tlie mncfaertesH and cleami^ of 1 hi eight uf a people 
depend to a great extent upon their Ungunge- Hie 
with which in our modern European languages we exprt** 
wide uLstmel Maos by a single terru. amt tbt? facility will) 
which wide generalize titrnB are cast into the frame of a 
simple sentence, have been claimed i" fa* one of the fun* 
dnuicnEui conditions of the dearners of our concepts, the 
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logical force of our thought, and the precision with which 
itf a. eliminate in ottr I hi night .h irrelevant detail*. Appar¬ 
ently this* view has much In its favor. Whp we compare 
modem Knplish with some of those Indiun Imiguaget) 
which are most concrete in their formative expression, the 
con Iras l is striking. When we ray, "The eye is the organ 
of sight." the Indian may not 1#? aide to form the exprea* 
sin 11 "the eye." but may have to defim 1 that tin* eyes of a 
penpaii or of an animal is meant. Neither tuny the Indian 
be able to generalize readily the abstract idea of an eye as 
the representative of the whole doss of objects, but may 
have to specialize by an expression tike " this eve here/’ 
Neither may he be able to express by a single term the idea 
of "organ," but may have to specify it by an expression 
like " instrument of swing.” so that tire whole sentence 
might assume a form like "an indefinite person's eye » his 
means of seeing,” Still it will be recognized that in this 
more specific form the general idea inuy lie well expressed. 
Jl seems very quest tollable in how fur the restriction of ilie 
one of certain grammatical forms ran really 1* conceived 
as a iitintrance to the fnmmlutiori of generalized ideas. It 
seems much more likely that the tuck of these forms b due 
to the tack of their need. Primitive man. when convers¬ 
ing with ib fellow ijiiuii. is not in the habit of discussing 
abstr act ideas. FILh in tens t* center around the occupa¬ 
tions of Ilia daily life; and where philosophic problems are 
touched ii[ am, they upjamr cither in relation to definite 
individuals or in the more or less mil Inupoinorpbic forms 
of religious beliefs. Discourses on qualities without con- 
iire[ ion with the object to which the qualities belong, or of 
activities or statrw disromKrtrel from the idea of the actor 
or the mibjecl heing in a certain state, will hardly occur in 
primitive speech. Tims the Indian will nnt speak of good¬ 
ness as such, although he may very well speak of the good- 
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ness of u person. I le will i ioL speak of a. stale >i tf Idias upon 
from the pemon who fe in such a Hlule* He wJtl nut refer Lo 
the |hiw er of smug without duqghat ing an mdividnui who 
h m stash power; Tlius it hippetut that in language in 
which the if lea of possession is expressed by dcmimls sub¬ 
ordinated lo nouns. oJI abstract terms appear always with 
possessive elements. It k # however, pftrftetly eoaeelvalilo 
.iJuii ini Indian trained in philosophic thought would pro¬ 
posed to free the underlying nominal farm* front the fHifoo- 
she element*, mu I Ihun reach obstruct forms .-irii-tly mr- 
r "S|Hiding lo the abstract forms of mr modern Iungiuiges. 

I have made ibis experiment in one of the languages of 
Vancouver Island. in which no ahst-nict term ever occurs 
millionl its pottStt^uve element*- Vfter some disrur-siim. T 
found it perfectly easy to develop (lit* him of the tiltflnud 
lemi in the mind of the Indium who staled that I lie ward 
without a possessive pronoun give® good erase, although it 
k riot ti^hj idiouiiiiiisilJy. I succeeded, for instance* in diia 
manner, in bohiling lln for “Ujvi* m mid “‘pity." 

whiuli ordinarily occur only in itfitwrasivc- furtus> like 
'Tris love for him" or "my fail> far you." That this view 
b rnrrcct, may also Ik- observed in languages in which pos¬ 
sessive elements opjjcfir sis independent forms. 

There b abo evidence duu other ^tfNuahring elements, 
which nrofm idiiimctcrblk of many liidioji languages. may 
be dkpeimnl widi when, far one n .isanor smother, it seem* 
di^iraWc to generalize a term- To it^ 1 on vain ; li ■ 1 
western language,' the Idea "to h# -aled” h nlnmtl ul- 
ways expressed with aa inseparable suiliv espying die 
place in vi kicb 3 person ts sealed. ad “seated on t he door of 
die linuse, cm ill-' ground, on die lunch, on. u pile of dungs* 
or "on a run rid diing/* dc* When, however, tor same tea- 
the idea of the state uf billing i> la In- eniphad^iL a 

*Tlir K VftkjulI uj Vnmym v i-r 1 mI n nrl. 
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form muy 1^ nmi whkh eipnss!* sJinply "being in n ^ib 
ting posture. ' 1 1 ei this case, also, iht- device far p-m'Fttt* 
izod expression t& present; but I he opparttmily For to 
■j[ jfiLii iiltoii arisi^ aeld hjii. s?r perhaps never* [ think whal 
is true in these tmf? is true nf the siruetiire of every aiuglu 
hitgmigg. The fact that g^nillm] fornix of eApmuion 
<tm urd uhhI , doea no! prove inability to form limn* hut 
il merely prove- lhaE the mode of life of the people is sur h 
that they are not Enquired; tirnt they would, however, 
develop jus I as soou es needed. 

Thb [mni of view Ls also corrobcimtud by n ftttidy of Lhe 
inmiiTi'd systems nf primitive languages As h wdl known. 
Languages evinl in which the fiumentis do not exewd three 
or four It has bam inferred from ibis I tin t the people 
$peuUug ibese tauguagw are not capable of farming ^he 
eumrepi of lusher numbers. I think tills iuterjnttUaiiMi of 
the enUifiLiniirt in quite «rroneoiifi, People like the 

Son lit American I ri/li-mt- ra-gxiuijg whom these defective 
uumerid -statu* ore found), *tf like the Eskimo {‘whose 
old system of riLiiiik-r^ prolHihty did not i-!en\ tire 
presum: i [d\ nol in need of higher inmifericfll explosion?, 
he COthere are not name objects thut they have to 
count* On tim oilier lumii, just tti soon m these same 
p> oplr find ltntn$dvr> in cmihid with mifouitkm, uiul 
whi n they squire standards of value ihnt Inive to be 
cnumtiad, they adopt with perfect ease higher mnnentb 
from other Liugunges* mid develop n uinm or less per Art 
byHieiu of counting. This does not menu Lhnt tftey indi- 
vkSu d who in llie eiuinie of his life lias never uindc lEfeG of 

highly mi.mk would acquire mritr ifcifElpk'V system* 

rc^nllJy; Knit f] ji■ fribo Os n whole scenic always to he < i- 
pnhteof Adjusting itself to the of counting- ll must 

In- hi► rnc in muitl that minding dnc-4 nut become necessary 
1 It ! i4--. ilir tEimtilnt M l^iil in <mrcidL' h 
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until objects lire considered in nidi gcueraliml form thm 
their individualities are entirely \m\ sigh I of- For tJim 
reason it b passible that even 4 iierson who owns n her*1 
of rtnaa^licatod animah vii&j know lli^ro by mm* 9 mid by 
iJuur characteristics, without nv«r editing to count them. 
Meifthcrs of a war expedition may tw known by name, 
and may not lie mu n led- In short. ibcre i* no proof Unit 
the hn k of tlir ua* of nmnerak is in any way connected 
with i hi. 1 iimlniily to limit tile *micepU of higher n umbers 
whim umlod. 

If wo wain to form a corral judgment of lb? influoKW 
that language exerts over thought, we ought to bear in 
wind that oar European languages* m found at the present 
Lime, tune \wen moulded jo a great extent by the abstract 
thunglii of pklkrtcphere* Tonne like iv&k substance, 
existm kiwi, reality," many of w hicli are now oonunnaly 
used* are by origin uriiiidsil doyices for impressing the 
randta of abstract thought. In this way they would resem- 
bln the artificial unidiomaiic abstract I+tiils thoi muj li® 
funned in primitive Language. 

Tims u would — r!H I hat ilir obstacle* to ifenr-rali/txi 
thought inhi renl iti the form of « language are uf minor 
hoportance only, and that presumably language alone 
w on It I not preveal a people from advancing to more 
generalised forms of lhi liking* if the general slate of their 
culture sliotlltl recpiiit? axpD^ttm of snob though c: dial 
under (liege mnditimi^ I In 1 iuuguugr would U- nuadded 
by the cultural d&lA It does tKrt sft^n Ukely. therefore* 
that there is any direct reliidcm between ilir fid lore of i 
Iribc ami the language limy speak, except Insofar oh. I lie 
form of the language will be moulded by the state of rad* 
ture, but not insofar m a certain aiatc of culture la i-oridi- 

lioiwd by tun rf dining! ^d trails id I he language. 

Since the Found a I ion of human thought lies in the rise 
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into oorLsdouwi'iis of the eatotgmim in winch our experi¬ 
ence h !-l4s-^ifiiNI. the principal difference hot* uni the 
uifttkil of primitivca mid oiirsrfvca ti t> in the 

fact tliot we Iwve succeeded by reasoning to develop from 
the crude„ uutomai iadly developed categories a bettor 
hyMcui of I fir whole- Ijcld of knowledge, a step which I he 
primitives huvit not made, 

Tim firs* impression gained from u dimly of the bdiefis 
of primitive ujiiis is t that while the perceptions of his 
sense* nre excellent hiB power of logical interpretation 
seenia l» be di-tii'ij‘iit. i think il can be .shown ifj.il ilie 
rttLsciN foi Lilias fuel irf not Lised OH any fiimhimriikLl pecu¬ 
liarity of tin? mind of primitive man. but liea, rather. in 
rile Hmrttctix of ihr r radii mtud ideas lay itMHins of which 
pmcIj new fHTerrpUcin h ioierprtftrtsd; in other wonts, ha the 
dmmclrs of the tradition lI ideas with which cadi new 
perception associates itself determining the roAcluaions 
readied- 

lii our mm commit oily u mass of observations and 
thought* is transmitted to the child. Those thought* are 
the result of careful observation and speculation of our 
present and of past genera lion*; but they are Lrcmsmii Led 
U.i mmi individuulft a* traditional matter rnudi the ^iu’ 
a* fidkdore The child conihines his own pen#p1iui» with 
this whole mim of iradiiujiia! mnteriah ond interpret* his 
iiliwrvaEinn* by its mean*. It is it mistake to grannie that 
the interpretation mode by each civilized individual fe 
a complete logical proct^ We ateodnte a phenomenon 
with a number of known facta, the intorpretationa of 
winch art* asatmfed as known, and wc are iBuLifiliwI with 
lhe reduction r?f n new fact to the** previously known 
fact*. For instance, if the average individual hoow of the 
explosion of u ptevinosh unknown chmural, hi? is aa tidied 
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tn fHisori 1 lift I certain .lerial" art knOlTO In Imv* the 

property nf exploding under proper conditions. unit Ilior 
consequently the unknown substance lias tiio sumo qual¬ 
ity. On I if a whole, hr would iml urguc still fui'llirr, lljiiJ 
really try to give a full explanation of tin- cause-. uf the 
expiation. In the same way tho l.i- puh1i< b inr-lined to 
seek m every new unknown epidemic For the micro-argii 11 - 
ism that cause* ji, a!t ; n former times the cause was sought 
in ininsiiifis and poisons. 

In science also the du niimi l in,’ idea deformities lhe do- 
vdophirril of llntirh-,. Thus every tiling lie it exists, ani¬ 
mate nr imiuinuitc. hud )o in- explained by the theory or 
survival of I hr fittest. 

The difference in the mode of thought of primitive man 
and | bat of civilized man seems to eon si.-, I largely in the 
difference of thrtrneter of the traditional Uniterm] wiili 
'diieh tin 1 new perception nssocintiw ilself. Tlie iiistruo- 
lion given to tie- child of primitive mao is not bused on 
renturjea of expriin mutation, but consists of i lie crude 
es[it>rience or Rcnornlions, When a new experience enters 
the mind of primitive mini, the. s om e process which we 
observe among civilized man brings about an entirely tllf- 
fejniit series of association-'. and therefore results in « dif¬ 
ferent type of explanation. A sudden explosion will a*K»* 
date itself in his mi ml. perhaps, with tales winch he 1ms 
heard in regard to ike my I Ideal history of the world, mid 
consequently will 1 m; accompanied by superstitious fonir. 
Jlic new, unknown epidemic may lx> explained by l in* be- 
licl in denmns that persecute mankind; and line exulting 
world moy be explained ns (he result of IwisfonOAlions, 
w by objeclivat km i>r the thoughts of u creator. 

When we recognize that neither among civilised tmr 
wnmig primitive men the average individual carries in 
completion the attempt at causal explanation of phe- 
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noni'iia. bill fully -o far as to uinalgaiuale it with other 
previous knowledge, we reooguiBC that (lie result of tht- 
whole process defienda entirety ijjhiu the character of the 
traditional material. Herein lies the immense imporianre 
of folk-lore in determining the mode of thought. Herein 
Iu>s particularly the enormous influence of current philo¬ 
sophic opinion upon Lhi‘ misses or the people, and the in* 
Utnme of ihi‘ 111111111111111 st ihuiiiir theory- hjk.hi the char¬ 
acter of scieolifid work. 

It would lie vain to try to understand the development 
of modem science without an intelligent undoes landing 
of modem philosophy; it suultl he uiiu Lo try to under- 
stand tin? history of medieval science without o knowledge 
nf medieval theology; and so it is vain to try to under¬ 
stand primitive science with out mi intelligent knowh^lge 
of primitive mythology. “Mythology/' "theology” and 
“philosophy’ 1 arc different terms for the same iullucnces 
which shape the current of human thought, mid which 
determine the diameter of the attempts of man loexplain 
thn phenomena of nature. To primitive man — who has 
tw*i‘h laught lo consider the heavenly orb'! as ariimnfe 
heingK; who sees in every animal a being more [xrwerfiU 
thm man: to Hhom the mountains, trees and slimes are 
endowed with life or with s> f wv ial virtues—exphirmtiuns of 
phcitoinejui will suggr-sl Micinsdve* entirely dilfrrcrli from 
lliose In which we art* lUvuMnmrd. since nr still husc OUT 
nmelij JniiH upon the ex is ter ice of matter and force as 
bringing about the observed results. The confusion of the 
popular mind by 1 lie modern theories of relativity, id 
mailer, of < a usably shows how profoundly «v are ifillu- 
cniid by ill understood tlu'orito. 

In scientific inquirii^ we should always be clear in our 
own mind' of Ihc fact that we always embody a number 
of hypotheses and theories in our crplunulimis, and find 
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we do not carry tbe ajialysiV uf nil)' givi pi jihniomi ntm lo 
com plr firm. If wr were to do so, progress would hardly hr 
possible, because every phenomenon would mjnirv an 
endless amoiuil of time for thorough treatment, \\i* are 
only too apt* however. to forget entirely Hie generrd. and 
foT rtuKt of LF<; purely irmbLumal, llicoreticul b-^s - which 
k The foundation of nor reasoning, and to Jttwiimr Hint r 
mm! I -if our misoiripg igfthsolulr Imlh, hi dir-. we r-mi¬ 
nus the same error 1 lira t b being commit N-l, and bus 
always been committed, by all thu loss educated, including 
meEithcrH of primitive tribgk They are more eatfiJy so tidied 
t him we are at the present lime: but they also aa 

true flu? traditional clciiu'nl which Cnlfira into tlipjr cv- 
pinna lirmn* and therefore accc] a J a* al**olule truth 1 he 
*'i -rn-(‘iMora based on it* It is evident thuf the fewer I he 
number of traditional elements tiiat enter tnto our m\m n* 
iup, ami the dearer we otsdenvor to lie in regard to 6 ho 
hypothetical port of our reasoning, the more logical will 
be nuf oondusimist There b im undoubted tendency in 
the advance of dvilunljnti tn eliminate traditional dr- 
mcniH. and to gain a dearer and dearer insight into the 
tty |kjc helical basis of our reasoning It is therefore ml 
wr prising, that, in the history of civilisation, reasoning 
become more mui mure lagteai not because each iudb 
ddmil iruirjos out his thought in n more logical manner, 
hui bemuse the traditional material which h handed 
dowii to each individual has been thought out and worked 
out more i borough! y and more carefully . While in primi* 
liu- civilization tbe traditional malmtil Is doubled nod 
examined by only a very few individual*, tbe number of 
dmikm who try to free Ihevitfdves (nnn the fetter* of 
tradition increases ns dvilkutioij mlvances* 

Vn example illustrating iius progress and at the same 
lime ihe slowness of ibis progress h found in the relations 
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ht-i ween individuals hdoiigiiig lo differenl tribes, There are 
h number of primitive hordes to whom every stranger not a 
member of the horde is on enemy, and when- it is right To 
damage the enemy lo thn In*! of one’s pmver mid ability . 
and [f pas'.ihN- to kill him. Such tfchiivior is founded 
largely on the solidarity of the horde, on die reeling ihai 
iL is tV duty of every memlier of the horde lo destroy all 
possible ('jiemies, Therefore every person not a manlier 
of (he horde must be considered as belonging lo a class 
entirely distinct from the members of the horde, and is 
treated accordingly. We can trace tlie gradual broadening 
of tiie fading of fellowship during the advance of aviltza- 
tion. The feeling of fdlownhip in the horde expands to die 
feeling of unity of the trilie, to a recognition of bonds 
established by n neighborhood of habitat, and further on 
to the feeling of fellowship among nn'iulrfrs of rut in US- 
Thin seems lo be the limit of die ethical concept of fellow¬ 
ship of man whirli wc have reached at the prwnl lime. 
When we analyze the strong feeling of nationality which 
boo poteni at. the present time and which bus superseded 
the local interests of lesser unite, we recognize that it con¬ 
sists largely in the Idea of liic preeminence of that 
comm unity whose member we happen to be—in the pre¬ 
eminent value of its bodily build, its language, of its cus¬ 
toms ami tnuh'lions. and in the belief tltat nil external 
influences that threaten these traits are hoslile mid must 
be combated, not only for the justiliahlc purpose of pre¬ 
serving its peculiarities but even with the wish to impose 
(hem upon tin* rest of the world. The fading of nation¬ 
ality as here expressed, and the feeling of solidarity of the 
horde, arr of the same order, although modified by the 
gradual expansion of llie idea of fellowship: hut the ethical 
point of view winch makes ii justifiable at the present 
time to increase the well-being of one naltuti at the oust 
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of cum I her. tJio tendency t« mine our mu l^rrst of rivili&i- 
lioti afi higher —no i. ne dearer to our hearts—ihan rhnl -if 
i.Ik- whole rest of mankind, ure ihe same us those wtiieh 
prompt the itci ions or primitive maw, who considers Wi i) 
Stranger as an enemy, anil who b not Hiitidiufi until tin- 
enemy is killed. Il is’somewhwl difficult for u* to m agnifie 
Lhiit the value which we attribute Lo our nvm riviliicalifni 
b due to the fact that we participate in this civilization, 
and that it bus been con trolling all our actions since the 
Unroof our birth: bill it is certainly mn< malde Llml there 
may be other I'ivilizritiutw, bused perhaps on different tra¬ 
ditions and on ti different equilibrium of niMil.imi and 
rtxs h » u which are of no less value than ours, although it 
uiuv lh‘ impossible for Us to appreciate their s'. ■ tiJ.-'rs wit li¬ 
mit having grown up inulc-r their influence. I he getieral 
theory of valuation of human activities, as developed by 
anthropological research, tenches us a higher tolerance 
tlu ni the oue wc uov. profess. 




12. THE EMOTIONAL ASSOCIATIONS OF 
PHI UITIVES 


After wi! Imvr thus seen that a largo number of tradi- 
ii.tiri:■ f ciiIit into (h<> reasoning of 1 >oLIj primitive 

niiiu and civilized man. we are LclJ-r prepared to under- 
stand some of Tile mute -jHriaJ t> diJTertmceH m theii 
ways of thinking, 

A trail of [irimilg w life f hat. earh at Imrlol this attention 
of infi'iiti^ilhir> k Ilif iHrrarruiirr <■( , [oftfl ■>'ji , iulioilB bo* 
Iwii-ii mental activities that aji[rt?ar to us as entirely 
disparate, hi primitive life, religion mid science; music, 
ptietry and dunce; myth nnd history; fashion mid ethics— 
appear inextricably interwoven. VVr may express this gen¬ 
eral nl.wervalion iifv> b\ saying that primitive man view* 
every iii'tion not only as adopted to jit; uniiu ulijwl, every 
i in Might related to its main end, as v>r -.In Mild perceive 
t a ia, hut that lie associates liiem with other iileas, often 
of o religions or at leapt of u symbolic no Hire. Thus he 
gilt- them a higher significance tJmri they seem to us to 
deserve. I. very taboo is mi example of sueh iiHJiocin I it am of 
Apparently Trilling actions with ideas dial are so jsucred 
Unit n deviation from thn eualomnry mode of pcrfomuuH^ 
creates till! strongs! emotions uf nblmrmtee, Tile inter¬ 
pretation uf oumim-Mls as dutmia. the symbolism ofdeo- 
omtnc art, an 1 other examples of amiiniimi of aspects 
of Mm tior that, on The whole, are foreign to our tuude of 
thn tight. 

In order to make clear tin 1 point of view from which 
these phenomena sec.. full into an orderly array, we 
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will investigate whether all vestiges of similar Form:: of 
||ioii»]l( Jnvr rlisap|j«irwl from our dvili/JiIiMh. 

hi our intense life, whiuli is devoted to activities requir¬ 
ing the futJ ap/dirm Ion of our reasoning pew an ami 11 re- 
pi t^ iim of emotional life, hove become m euitomed 
to H txitd. matter-of-fact vie# of our actions, of the he 
eeutlves liuit loud lo Lhcm. and of their consequence*. ! is 
not ixtcesonry. however, to go far afield to find minds open 
to different moods. If those among i» who move in ihr 
tniiUl of the curtttffl of our quickly pulsing lire do not 

look beyond their rati .I motives and mm*, others who 

Bland by ill quiet contemplation recognize in il the relic* - 
tion of mi ideal world dial they have built up in their own 
rnnsdmemiss. To the artist the outer world is a symbol 
of l|ir briiutv In* i" I-' '" the fervent religious mind il is 
a symbol of tin Iransn iidi-nLal truth which gives form to 
his thought, IfistrumenUd music that the one enjoy * ns a 
work of purely musical nrl calls for lit in the mind of an* 
ollirr a group of definite concepts I ha I arc connoted with 
tl .. . llicmvwaml their treatment only by the similar¬ 

ity of the emotional stales they evoke. In fai l, tin* man¬ 
ner in which diOVrciil individuals result to the jsunte 
stimulus, the variety of associations el lei hmI in their minds, 
ore so self-TV ideiii that they hardly cal! for spedat rernark*. 

Most important for Un> purpose of our investigation is 
tlte observation Mint nil of us who live in the auraesociety 
react lo certain stimuli in tin.* same wav without being 
ah! a to lapwss the reuseiw for our iictunm, V good t* it urn pit 
of what I refer to nre bniudiesof .social etiquette. V mode 
of behavior than does not conform to tho cusloinnry tn.ni’ 
iWfrs. but differs front them in it striking way, rrentes, oil 
llte whole, unpleasant (‘motions; and it requires o deter¬ 
mined effort on our part In make it clear to ourselves I hut 
such behavior does not conflict with moral standards, 
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Among those who nre not trained hi courageous nnd rigid 
thought. i hi' confusion bet.wtieii traditional etiquette—: m- 
ndJwJ good mnnncra — and moral conduct is habitual. In 
certain. lines of conduct Lhe association hcLwiMiii trudi* 
tiottftl etiquette and oihir.nl fouling is so closu, that cvflti a 

vigorous thinker am hardly emancipate himself .. it. 

Titi> was true until very ron-til i.imt-s, of neb* ihut wore 
i "ijitsit J iti-< 1 hre Hitt'S of modesty. 'J in* roiwt isirsory review 
“f this hisioi'v of costume shows- r.lml what waa considered 
lu-nii-st at one time has been immodest a\ other [inn's. The 
custom of habitually covering parts ut Llir body ha.s ut ill 
linips In! to Use strong feeling lint I exposure of such par la 
w mmnxhM. J his IWEing nf propriety is an erratic, that, a 
vosttsime t-hii! is appropriate mi one occiisiori may be con - 
aidered Opprobrious on other occasions; as, for instance, r< 
low-cut evening dress in a streeniiir during huaiiojss hours, 
or u modem bathing suit ns a fumud Nimbly, What kind 
of i^[>osure is fell a* immndf-it de; sends always upon 
fashion. It is quite evident [Jim fashion is not dictated by 
modesty, hill licit the lusloriml development of costume 
is determined by ft variety of enum, j\ evert las? ess fashions 
are typically associated with Lbe feeling of modesty, so 
that ao unwonted expoatiro excites tile unpleasant I’lvling* 
of impropriety. There U no coweeinus reasoning why the 
one form is proper, the other imfimper; but the feeling is 
NrcuowJ directly by the contrast with the customary. 
Mirny tif us ■will fee! instinctively Lite strung resistance 
that «o should have to ovt-rcutue, even in u different 
sociely, if requirc-d to perform an art run that we iire nc- 
ctistomed to mnsnli-r im immodesty and tire fadings that 
woutii lie incited m our mintls if we were thrown into *i 
uorietj jn which tlae standards of modfslv differed from 
our OWTL 

Even setting uaide nioJesty. w u find a variety uf reaatta 
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which mule certain sly tea uf dre^ uppur improper. To 
appear in IJwr hmhhm of uur forrfnlJicrn uf Iwn centuries 
ago would rjcpt13s to ridicule- To fu*c s upri we-ir a hat 
in comfuiny indoors nettle us i it is considered rude To 
wear u ha I in rlnirrh or ul a huicruJ w ould cause tUOfO 
vigorous resentmcnl. on account of Lhe great or anoi if and 
value of the feelings concerned* \ certain lilt uf lhe ha I, 
allhough it may he very comfortable Uj the wearer, would 
stamp Itiai at once as ail uneducated brulc. No vel l ies in 
costume opposed in current fashion may hurt our ii esthetic 
feelings, no mai ter how had the teste of the prevailing 
fashion may ho. 

Another example will make dear what f mean, Ji will 
readily )nr mogni/crJ thal most of our table manners are 

purdy traditional, ami cuiinot be given any adc^piule ric- 
plamitjfvn. To suiack mn-s Ijjj* is cunsidcnd had style, 
end may cxdie fecJirip of disgust - white among seme 
Indian tribes it would tie cotishlcriMl bar! taste not lo 
smack nncV Jipn when Invited ki dinner, because H would 
suggest ilsal the guest does not enjoy his meub Both fur 
llte Indian urn I fur aursdvuft l he ocrastenl performance nf 
these actions which constitute good table rnntincfv make 
it practically impossible to ml otherwise. \n aUeinpl to 
act differeiilly would not only 1 m< difllndi on accomil uf 
ihe luck of mljushucnf of musctilar mot ion n, hut also on 
accouzii of the strung emotional msiatantc Ihui wc slvould 
have to overruling Thti cniuhniial displeasure h ntsnm- 
biased when we see others act mnlmry to custom. lo 
eat with people having I aide manners different from oar 
own males feeling* of displeasure which tmty rise tu such 
an intently as to cause qua I mid me***. I tere P ubo P rapbinn- 
Ucim are often given w hich are probably based »Hy on 
attempt* to explain the existing manners h imi which do 
not represent their historical development VVc oft cm hear 
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\hnt il k improper lu eat with ji knife been use if might Oil 
Uie mouth; bul I doubt very rruicli if thfe tnusidc-mlicm 
iu-s imytiling to du with file development of the custom, 
for the use of tin? fork is recent and the older type of sharp 
eel forks might ns easily hurl tile mouth as the blade of 
the knife. 

11 may be well to exemplify the characteristics of our 
oppo-ulmu to unwonted actions by a few addjl innal rar- 
umpfe-.. uliicli will liejp to clear tip the mental processes 
I liiit lead its to formulaic the reasons for cmr i.'ousorva (ism. 

One of the cases in which the development of such al- 
IiTrtd reasons for behavior k IhM I raced k that of the 
taboo. Although we ourselves have hardly any definite 
taboo*. our failure to use ear tain animals for food might 
ftti-th appear its sidi to an outsider. Supposing an in¬ 
dividual accustomed to eating dogs should impure among 
i* for the reason why we do not out dogs, wc OOuU only 
reply that il is not customary, and he would lie justified 
in saying dial dogs are tulmoed uniting us, just as much 
ns wo iir>' justiJie<I in spi taking of taboos among primitive 
people. If we were bard pressed for reasons, wc should 
probably ln»c our aversion to eating dogs or hore*N on the 
smniug impropriety of rating animals that live with tat 
us ow friends, Ou the other band, we arc not accustomed 
to cal larvae And we dmuM probably dcHine in cat them 
from findings of disgust, {'unnibnlkni is no much abhorred 
thill we lifid it ititbiult to eon vince ourselves that if InIhoc* 

1o the sumi* class of aversions as Llmeo nmuliimeid liefote. 

I hi- fundamental concept of the aaCftxlnnta of hiiinaii life, 
and the fact that many ammuh- wilt not cat others of the 
sumi species, sH olT l uuniSmJisin as a custom by itself, 
considered us one of the most horrible abemt ions of 
human t] it tore, fn these three groups of aversions, ilinjiiiu 
is probably the lira! feeling present in our minds, by which 
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wer-wai i against (hi! ^lagg^liou id jmriiikiug of itetic kinds 
of foot I. We account Wourdtegusi b> a variety of i easnnu. 
according to The groups of ideas with which the suggested 
act is associated in our minds. In one cate Llierc is no 
speciuJ association, mid wo are satisfied wills file simple 
rlntcmcnL of disgust. In another the most important 
reason seous to be mi omnliimnl <mt\ »ilihnugli we tuny 
fd inclined, w hen questioned regarding the reusim* of our 
dislike, to bring forward also hailsiLs of the nniiuub in 
question that seem lo justify our aversion, In the iMrd 
cos* due tmUKaraUiy of cannibalism would stand forth os 
die one sufficient reason. 

Other examples nre the aumeroufl customs iliat luid 
originally n religious or Mtu-rcJigicHis aspect. and which 
are coniinnctl and explained by more or loss certain utili¬ 
tarian theories. Such are the customs relating to marriages 
in i he incest group. White the extern of the incest group 
luia undergone material duutges. the abhorrence of tnar- 
rhge> insifle die existing group b tin* some art ever; but 
instead of religious lows, ei Utilitarian concept, the tear of 
uidieatlhy offspring owing To mfemuirriagU of riiwe rela¬ 
tives, is brought forward ns ilic rcaMHi for our fcelingSp 
People nlTi'Otecl with Imlhsottu? diseases wm* onceshurmed 
beraie>c they witc believed to be stricken hy Goth white 
at present the same avoidance b due to the tear of cnnlii- 
gion. The disuse into which profanity futH fallen iti Lnfdidi 
was first due lo religious reaction* but has come lo he 
simply l( question of good manners- 

Tlitu I'motimud nauliop b equally intense w hen points 
of view are involved I hut mu counter lo the opinions of 
ihr time. They are opposed must violently when the fiifteo* 
live value of the current ideas is great* when these nre 
part !+iii J [vircel of oundm and when The new idra.^ 
coidlict with The fnndniPWtfrl wtlitmles that have been 
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instilled ill us since uur eurticd youth, nr (lint Ins v r- lieonme 
i li iii ifiiid with iiiw aims to which we devote our lives. 
The violence of op|Hi(s[Liiin (c> heresy os wi'll »% to new 
social and economic doctrines tun be understood on I hiti 
Iwiftin done, The reason* given for opposition are in most 
discs raltojioUxal ion> for an ciuolitiud rtsislaiicc, 

It i» important to note dial in all the coses uiniti .d 

the rationalistic explain* tiou of Uic op|X»sit ion to b change 
is based on tlml gmnp of concept* with which the veiled 
emotions arc intimately connected. in the cane of costume, 
reasons are adduced why the new style is improper; in I be 
cose of heresy, proof is given that the new doctrine is ao 
attack against eternal truth; and s-i vrith -ill the others. 

\ rinse ill iron j*-cid analysts shows these reasons m In 1 
only itl tempts to lotrrprrl nijr feelings of disph-asu re: I hot 
o»r opposition is not by any means dictated by oonseinns 
reasoning, but primarily by the emotional effect of the 
new idea which creates a dksouuttci* witii the liabil.unl. 

hi ull these ■ lie custom i» oltcyoi so often and -o 

regularly that tin* huhtliud act Imuirs automatic; that 
® to say, its [jerformancc is ordinarily not combined with 
nny degree of consciousness. Cttttequfimty tin? emotional 
value of these ad Ions is very slight. It is noteworthy, 
however, that Lin' man? automatic an action, the mure 
dilfU'uJt it is to perform the upjxMitr art inn that it re- 
quin^i a strong efl'urt to do so t and that ordinarily I hi* np- 
jMistle itrtioh U itroomptmierf by marked feelings of dis¬ 
pleasure. It. may also be nWrved that to sec 1.1m unusual 
action (lerforiurd by another |person rxdtew in 1en.se alien- 
lion. a nil causes feelings uf displeasure. 'Hula it happens 
that when an infra lion of the customary occurs, nil the 
grmi|)a of ideas with which the action is associated arc 
brought into consciousness. A dish of dog's meat would 
bring up alt l be ideas of companionship; a cannibal feast, 
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itIJ 1th 1 s.Kiinl principles ritui tune btHiinia mir second aft- 
lurc. The mnrr- mtltmiilh urn VTitt* of activities nr a 
Certain I imt nf thought has Iiecome, ibe greater is (be 
conscious t'lYori required for breaking away from Ihfl old 
bifliil of acting and t liinl mg, unit Iho greater sil^o the dis¬ 
pleasure, or ut least the surprise, produced by an innova¬ 
tion. The ajMiiguuiirm iigainsl il. bn reflex action iU'eoni- 
piuiirxi by emotions not flue in conscious sjHjnilniion. 
When we become conscious of thi-- emolir.iri.d reaction, we 
endeavor !o interpret il by a process of reasoninB- This 
rosson iii us l lie bused necessarily on the ideas which rise 
into iioLHcifiiutfn-.'! soon a- break in lln- established 
custom occurs; in oilier wnrtla. our rui if mu list ie rvpluinitiuu 
will depend upuii the irlmnicUT of the wvincialed ideas. 
These triideTH'ieH are also the basis nf 11n: BtKft'Ss of 
fanatics and of skillfully directed prtqragnndfl. The fanatic 
who pluys on the emotions of the masses and supports his 
teaching's by fictitiousmwong, and tin? iimwni|julauA dema¬ 
gogue who urouses ilumlmring hatreds and designedly in* 
vents reasons that give to the gullible muss a plausible 
excuse to yield tn the excited passions make use of the 
Jetdre of ulluj to give a rational excuse for actions then ore 
fu i idn ini'>i tally based on unreasoning emotion, Pope Ur* 
bun M fiiececdetl in Jus appeal to religious devotion by 
the prt'ittt that ihtr sacred land wne in Uic IkiimIs of die 
infnlch although the driving forces were largely |KrliticsaJ 
and economic, Peter the Eicjinit look up this issue as u 
fittuiLic iuiiJ carried it all over EufO[*\ In the World War 
[>ro|Migaudu bused On alleged cruellies was used to inllunur 
the pitiplc. Hitler tmd his en I mirage use race prejudice 
for tiie purpose of furthering their own purposes, lit* as 
welt as Houston Stewart Chamberlain admit cynically 
that a distortion of truth, if it senes to bolster up their 
nuns, is permissible. 
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\!l ih»e example- IJlustmic Mml «■ vi-m in our < ivilka- 
Liati popular thought ft primarily directed by erimiinn. «ni 
lis fr.-Miti; and that tin- reasoning injected into rujrjf iorudJy 
determined behavior depends ujkjii .1 vnrioiy of conditions 
and is, I hcroroi'O. in course of tiun*, variutilu. 

We will now lurn fu a consideration of analogous pbe* 
nnntenn m primitive life. Here tin- dislike of anything 
deviating from the customof the land U even more -imn^lv 
marked Lli;tn in <mr civilization, If [I is mil the custom lo 
sleep in a house with feel fumed lo words ihe fire, a vio¬ 
lation of this i ilMom is dreaded uml avoided. If in a n'T- 

toin society members of the same rJan do mil idler.iry, 

ilio most deep-sen ted uldiorrent . -igainsi such unions will 
nri^!. Tr is not no is-mry lo muilipty o.iriifp].-- for it is q 
wdMiiiuwn fuel I tmt the more primitive u |w;of)f<\ in flic 
muni vnried ways if is hound tiy customs regulating I lie 
conduct of daily life hi all its details, Thfa doe* not imply 
tiiai every individual adheres. equally rigidly to every 
usage; chursirf eristic is the multiplicity of habit md customs 
that con 1 ml liTt*. We arc justified in mut'Juding from our 
own experience, that as among ourselves, so uiuonjr prittii* 
tive tWIii-H. fhe resistance 10 a deviation from tiriuly es- 
toMohed Customs; id due to mil nrnjlirui.il roue I ion, not to 
conscious reasoning. This do*s riol preclude the jxussi* 
lulity that the first special act, which became in course of 
liun? cu-sinmary, may have been due to a conscious mental 
{irno^; hut it teems likely that many customs came into 
heing without any conscious activity, Their development 
must have heeuof tltc same kind ie- that of the calegorfes 
which are rcfint-lod Ju the m nephology of languages, and 
whii'h linn never have luvu known to the speakers of these 
languages. J nr instnnoa, Cunow’s theory of [lie origin r| f 
Australia]) social systems is well conceivable, although not 
the only jxk&iblc one. Some irilit^ are divided into four 
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uxoguuiir groups, The laws of oxoguiuy demand that a 
member of llir find group nin^l marry a roemlxT of the 
*erond group, and a member of the iliiril group one of tli« 
r.su th group, liunow explain^ these cu-'tunit* hy showing 
Ihal when custom pnoi ides that a man in a tribe I hut is 
divided into two exogamic units, and in which only rn«m- 
Iht* of llit 1 fuimu gfiiujnliiiM are allowed to inturiimiry. 
condition- like lhw=u found in \u_stmtln w ill naturally do- 
vulop, if each group bm a mu no, and one set of names is 
used for 1 he odd, and another set of lulling for Ihe even 
general ions. If wc designate the two tribal divisions by 
the [niters \ and IS. [he gnnnralioiis by " odd " and 
"even,” tlm nature nf I lie four divisions Mould lx- \ odd, 
K even, H odd, If oven; and in marriage* in which is 
pklcttd first llit- ko\ that <lr tunii|n« the group to which Ike 
offspring la?longs, nr find that — 

A ofid iiiu^i iiiurr) H odd, nd lii* <‘liildfeo or A tiro 

B mid " " A add. '* " " “ Bourn 

A even " “ Brvwi, " M ” " A odd 

Erven " ’* l even, ” H M Bodd 

We may suppose tluil originally each generation kept 
by Ifjeinsutvus, and therefore ituuruigre between iiiemlK'ra 
of two suixeetliug yepum linns were impossible, because 
only mniringeablu men and women of one generation came 
into contact. loiter on. whim the «mx*cvdlng generations 
were not .so diverse in age, aiul their social separation 
mixed, (lie custom had linen eaUlitislw!, and did not 
lapse with I In- i li.nigt-d conditions. 

There are a iiijiiiIht of eases hi which it is at least eon* 
tetvable that the older custom* of a people under » new 
sum mm ting, develop into tnl*oo«. 1 think, for instance, 
that it is mil unlikely ihal tlm Eskimo taboo forbidding 
the use of curtlnm and of seal on (lit? same day may ho duo 
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to tin; alternating inland uind ennsl life of the jhojiIi-. When 
limy hunt inland, Limy have no seals, and consequently 
can cal only caribou. When they hunt mi the c-n.tsl. Jli^y 
hove no caribou, and am^-queuf ly can eat only mah f'hr 
simple fact, tlmt ill OIK season only cnrilwit cim lie eaten, 
ami I hut in another onoaon only acid can be eaten, may 
iia\r led to q resistance to a cluing'- of Uj ls custom; -u 
that from the Tact that for a long period I he two kinds of 

meat could uni In- ouU .i the same time, the I ■■ h 3- 

oped I Jiut tin' two kinds of meat must not be eaten a I the 
same time. ( think it is also likely (hat the fUb taboo 'if 
some of our southwestern tribes may 1st due t<» the fact 
flint die tribes lived fore loug lime in < region where no 
fish wu.s ovnUiihh', .mil dint the impossibility of obtaining 
fish de vein [let S into the h us tom of not eating fish, J 1 o'- 1 " 
JiypnMietjral eases make ii cleat that tin unconscious 
origin of customs is quite conceivable, alt! tough of course 
do) necessary, However, if Bemi$ certain that even w hen 
there liua been a conscious reasoning that led to the t#- 
tublidinicnt of a custom, ft .soon crust'd to he so and in¬ 
stead we find a direct emotional resisiiim-e to an infraction 
of the cuslorn. 

Other actions which arc considered proper or improper 
are continued solely through ibe force of habit; and no 
reasons ore as sign it I for their w Murmur, although Lbo re¬ 
act ion again*! an infringement of the custom may be strong- 
If among the Indians of Vancouver Island it is bad form 
for ii young woman of nobility to ojien her n mu 111 wide and 
to cut fast, a deviation from Lins custom would also It® 
deeply fell. in I hi* case us ml impropriety which would 
seriously damage tlic social landing of the culprit. Tin* 
same group of feelings are cvmocrned when a member uf 
the nobility, ua in Europe, marries below his nr lu-r stylinn, 

In other, mom trilling coses, the overstepping of the bottnd* 
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rtries of aurtmn merely the offender to ridicule, on 

account of the imprapripty of the act* Ml these 
tong pityclwilogirally lo the .name group erf emotional re¬ 
actions against brents i r 51 established an buna lie hjtbiiM. 

tl might mm ihftt in primitive MC&ly opportunity 
amid hardly lie given to bring into consckaimaw the 
*froug emolinnaJ resistance ,igain*i Mractmm of cus¬ 
toms. because they art m the whole rigidly adhered to. 
There is one feature nf mcm I life, (however, that tend* to 
keep the conservative attachment to customary aclinic 
before ihe minds of !h* people. Thi s is the education of 
the young. The eliild in whom the habitual bebtlvior of 
his surrounding- tuts tin I ye I developed will acquire much 
of it by uooon^rioiis imitation* In many casas. however, 
it will act in a way different from the cuAtoniary uuiimm 1 , 
and will )>e ocnretuxl by its dders. Any one friinfliar with 
primitive life will know that die children are constantly 
exhorted to follow the example of their elders, and every 
collection of carefully recorded traditions contains numer¬ 
ous references to advice given by parent* U* children, ini- 
pressing (hem with the duty lo observe the customs of the 
tribe. The greater the miotionfil value of a nisloni. the 
hironger will be the desire to inculcate it m tho milKfe of 
the young. Titus ampfe opportunity ia given to bring the 
reskliiuce against infraction* into coiLHiiouMii^, 

These conditions exert u strong influence upon ibc do 
velojimeiit and conservation of easloras: fnr< as souu as 
the breach or custom is raised into tXHisciouanesfl^ ocfia- 
ynns tmi&L arise when people, either led by iJiddrcn s 
questions or following their own bent to speculation, tintl 
themselves confronted with the fact that certain ideas 
exist for which they cannot give any explanation except 
that they are there. The desire to understand ones own 
feelings and actions* and to get a clear insight into die 
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WctfoLs of lit? world, nuuilfcari# ifsidr at u very *m,H> time, 
and ii i* llierefoiv m% surprising that man in all singer of 
culi lire logins loijiK'mlao^iii IL- mol i vesof kfeow nuot ions. 

We bar* sms before, I lu'il. thm* need not be a conscious 
motive for many of these* and for this reams ibe tendency 
develop* ii> iliseow i the mulivcs Ouil nmy ilel^rninu'our 
customary bdi n i<*r, This is tliercuKun why . in ill sluge* 
of enlhiri\ njsilmnnrv m-rimt-s are mude tin- suhjn-f uf 
ifUcondary e\|rhi]inTi<tti^ flint Imvr nothing to do wills their 
IlLh< nrii =al origin, but which nre inf prances based ut>oi] the 
general knowledge possessed by the people. The L\i*U-iice 
uf aiit-li tteissudfiry iutiTpreLutiruis of nuiLomsiry im liuo* jV 
one of Lbe most imporlfinL miriiro|v;iIijgii-4il plirmmiifiui, 
bardty hs* amnion in our own than in mmv primitive 
society. h in a common oboervation ihat we desire w net 
firsL .md then try In justify our deaim and our notions. 

hrii, on acoepunt of uur hriuging-tlJH wo net with a 
certain giolitiodl party, mutd of m are not prompted by a 
i ii .ir conviction of I he jiislirn of the prinriph-H of our 
perrly bul we do mn Iht.jiiw we luivn been taught hi re- 
sjn 1 ! I P ?.s ihe right purly to which to belongs Thwi only 
do we justify on? standpoint by trying to convince ow> 
scfvi* that these principles Eire the correct outs. IV if bout 
reusvimig rif tills kind, lltn Mobilily .tinI geographical dr>- 
triiit hfu of prilihVal |*arliftv m well s§ of clinrcb ihiiom- 
bin rip i> * out 1 1 be etilirely mimUltigible. This vii-w i* 
onrrrdtornUHi by the mental ugouies that accompany ibtt 
fo.v iisj uf tin* mind from traditional opiulum that have a 
switlumiihal value. \ candid examination of our own minds 
com inrj^ us that the sivoraga man* in by far the majority 
of c does not ilotcmimr* hi, nr lions by rrm^oriing, but 
Elial I r find arK and then justiUoor r\ptaiii5 his acts by 
Well wfituhtry consideratioru* as arc currant among us. 

\\ f* have discussed here limt ^Inw of actions in which n 
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break with l hi^ cnstomary brings into CQU 8 dmm&& tludr 
Liiiotiuual value and releases u sitrtmp re?deUiiJce lo change, 
tteroiu larily L^plnmed by wisim* that forbid a change. 
We have also seen that the trudiljomtl material with which 
iimn operates determine I he particular i>jh* of p.iphimt- 
l<ir> iiko ihai ui^oiiates itself with the OTOtkm.d ft fate of 
mind. Primitive man generally buses these explanations 
of hi* customs on concepts that are intimately refuted to 
lib general view!* Cif the itJiLsti l ul ion of the world Some 
mythological idea may be considered the baabofii custom 
or of Lite avoidance of certain jtrtkn>. nr the nrsinin may 
he given a symbolic significance* or ir may merely be con¬ 
nected with the fear of ill luck. Evidently this lust class of 
e.tjifuiriiinns is identical with lliiosso of many superstitions 
that liri|X€T among a&. 

The essential m-suli of thin Inquiry k ( he conclusion Hint 
tin* origin of customs of primitive man umsL not Imj Ji m iked 
for in rational processes* Mosl invaaligUnr^ who have 
f rip^d to clear op the history of customs and taboos express 
the view iliar ihcir origin lies in specuktiopit on the- rela¬ 
tion? belwcn moll and nature; ituil to primitive man I ln- 
wnrhl h silled with objects of Hiiprlmmjin power and with 
agencies which may liann man at the slightest provoca¬ 
tion; that the careful treatment of mrh object* ami at¬ 
tempt* to avoid conflict with these powers dii (nte the 
ituinmiTuhk *upftrHtitintis regulation*, The impnssiiin fc 
given that the liflbits nui opinions of primitive mmi have 
iM's'ii ft>rn11 h 1 1 1y t mii soi ills ronsm i mg. I ' 1 ■ tas evitie r *I , 
howi:v r, that this whole line of tJicmglU would remain 
cnnsbTent if it were assumed ilial theari:-- with¬ 
out conscious reasoning from llie i ln^ilkatinn of sense 
experietii^ Ev^n if io considered (lie important function 
played in I heir fnmm thru by emotional dfivjL* would fail 
to receive its proper weight. 
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Tilt - theory needs ‘X tension, because ft would seem that 
<nany rio»lom-> mu] lieliefs luiiy him* arisen wtilmul any 
Mud of or live participation of I In* mind, such us Itecame 
established by the general condition? of life, and came min 
consciousness us sooti as these condition!! changed. T do 
not doubt u! all that then! arc raws in which customs 
originated hy more or Test? const ions reasoning; hoi I am 
just IIS certain that others origimilrd without it, and thill 
our t henries should cover both points. 

Tb" study nf primitive life exhibit* a large number of 
associations of a different type, which are not so easily 
explained. Oirtain patterns of associated ideas may hr 
recognized in uiJ type* uf culture. 

Somber color» and depressed feelings art* closely con¬ 
nected in our mtufh. although not in those nf peoples of 
foreign culture Noise seems inappropriate in a place of 
sAdness. although among primitive people I lie loud waii 
of the mourner is the natural expression of grief. Decora¬ 
tive url servos lo {dense the eve, yet a design tike the cross 
has retained its symbolic «ipfininn<. 

On the whole, such associations between groups of ideas 
apparently unrelated an? rare in civilized life. Thu! they 
ones existed is shown hy historical evidence as well us hy 
survivals in which the old ideas have perished, uj!hough 
the miter forms remain. In primitive culture these as^ieiu- 
tious oocur in great iwuibau, In tlierutssitig them we may 
begin with examples that huve their analogues in nijr own 
civilization, and which there fora are readily intelligible 
to us. 

I lie most extended domain of such customs is Hint id 
ritual. Accompanying important actions numerous slated 
ritual forms occur which have no relation to the nr I ion 
itself but are formally applied in many situations. For 
our present coiwirieration I heir early meaning is irrelevant. 
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Many art* M old that their origin must he Liw»ktul for in 
antiquity »#r oven hi prehistoric limes. In our day the 
domain of ritual is restrinkid. hut in primitive culture il 
pervades the whole life. Not« single net Jon of any impor¬ 
tance can be performed Hint is not accompanied hy pre- 
scrilxd rites of more or lew elaborate form. It lnwbeen 
proved in many casts Ikit rites ore mum stable titan their 
explanations; Hint they symbolise different ideas among 
dillVrviit |jcn|it- Mild at di(Twill liaius. 1 lie diversity of 
files is so great, and their occurrence bo universal, that 
here the greatest |io*£ih)e variety of nssxwiatious is found. 

This point nf view may lie apjiliwl to many of the most 
fmuhiineniul trails of primitive life, the rise and history of 
wilt e] I iMXonte more readily in id tigible when considered as 
dm- to H&sorintmm between heterogeneous lhough I* and 
activities. 

In mir modem society, except among the ad he fen is of 
the still nourishing astrology, llie i»nsiiliinilion of cosmic 
phenomena is constantly associated with the efforts to give 
adti|u«l<‘ ex plana t ions for them, basal oit the principle of 
causality. In primitive society the consideration of the 
smite phenomena leads to n number of typical awnciuthms 
different from our own, but occurring wiiJi remarkable 
regularity among tribes of the most remote port* of the 
world. An excellent instance of this kind i» the regular 
association of observations relating to cwuliir phenomena 
with purely htciati linpprMHgt>; iu other words, the occur¬ 
rence of i hi turn myths. The characteristic trail of nature 
myths is the association between the observed cosmic 
events tmd what might be cwltcd a novelistic (dot based on 
tin? form of aodal life with which people one familiar. The 
plot as such might as well develop as a lule of h um a n 
adventure. Its association with the heavenly bodies, the 
thunderstorm or tin- wind make it a nature myth. The 
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distinction ticlttcen folk-tulo mid nature tnyl.li lie* in flic 
a^ociaium nf the biller with cosmic jihennmniui, This 
nssoirifilioii fh >h mil tiiihirnlly devehji in modem society, 
H it is *ijJ) found every wiw am) then, it is bused mi the 
survival of llio traditional nature myth. in primitive 
society, on the oilier hand. it is found constantly. The 
investigation of I lie reason for ifti^ association !:■ mi nit mo 
live problem, the .«dulhui of which cun only in part lit 
surmised. 

\ (lumber of oilier example* will rJgflinrutlmtc tlint tin* 
kind of iLssorintion here naf&rcd to i- iprile common in 
primitive life. An excellent mshmee is furnished by mr- 
tiiin tlluniU.crklk.-s of primitive ihvnijtive urL, With ins 
idinu-t l|it» sole object of decorative art is aesthetic, We 
wis|i to ln*«iiiifv the*ibjeei* tlm i are decorated. W e recog¬ 
nize it certain appropriateness t if rlixonilivt 1 motives in 
imrianw with ihcfr emotional effect nml the usee lo 
which the decorated objects ere to Im put. In primitive 
life I he conditions* ore quilt* diiTercii!. h\ tended invest i- 
[>otioii!s on decoralivc art in nil continents hove jm>vcd 
that very ronnmmly the decorative design is readily given 
u syiiit>dii < significance. Among many primitive iribm 
some sort of explanation fur the designs in use con Iw 
given. In some eases Ihe symbolic significance may t* 
exceedingly weak, perhaps merely a nan ns some tin n^ it i« 
highly duvetojicd. Tin- triangular mid <|iisulrjuigidar dc- 
sigrts of tnu- PJniiis Indians, for instance, often convey 
symbolic fi leanings. They may in? records «f war til*" 
deeds, they may 1 h> prayers, or they atoy in sonic why 
miifBj oilier Ideas rotating to lisesuperimiurtiJ. It would 
almost seem i lint tunong many primitive tdbci drtiSSlivc 
art for its own laic dues not ex»U The only Riiitluguei in 
modern decorative art are such us liu j use of the ling, of 
tin- cn>w or of emblems of setn-t societies for decorative 
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purpose: tml tln!(r frequency is insignificant us coinpJlfod 
(0 the general symbolic U'lidrmii* of primitive art, Wo 
lifivi* here iitiulhej typo of unsocial ion dm met eristic of 
print!live society anil quite different front that found 
among rouseUr*. Among primitive people the aesthetic 
motive is lYinibind with the Kyiiilwlii . wlnle in modem 
life i lie aesthetic motive ia either quite hnfcpcndenl or 
utisoduU'il wfili utilitarian ideas. Modem sy ml ml it: art 
Nans iaeffectual because in our culture we have no gen¬ 
eral h retxjgnUcd style of symbflliaoi, and un individual 
symbolism remains unintelligible for evesyouo except its 
creator. 

On the North Piidfie roust of America the miumd de- 
fiign. h liirli is found in ninny oilier parts of the world, has 
russiumU-ii itself firmly with l!«* totemic idea, and Itts led 
in nil nnpitralltiled uppiiiaitiou of animal motives. [his 
may aUn have helped to preserve the realistic character of 
this art (Boas JH). Among the Sinus the high vnlunLimi 
of military prowess, and the habit «r exploiting dnetU of 
war before I he tribe, have been the causes thtd led t he 
men to wsodiile the decoration on (heir garment:' with 
even In of wnr; imi that among llicin u military symbolism 
lias developed, while the wiitnen "f llawuofi tribe explain 
the same design in ml entirely different manner t Wisrili r). 
In this last cast? hr have no particular! difficulty in fol¬ 
lowing the line of thought flint lends to lln" Wepoiatimi 
Ix.’tiM'i'ii forins of decoration find military ideas, all hough 
in pmerul our mind require a much more wwecimis effort 
than tlmt of primitive nnm, The vay fact of the « i'ie- 
sprend in < inj i-n-1 nf decotatiYS BymbcUwt I™ 

this association must e&tnblisli »Mf uiitomutinally and 
wiUinuL ctiuiicicjiifl i^tsoiung* 

Tin- objection might he raised that w linl wc have filled 
iKsoriiitiims me in reality survivals of much older unit*. 
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that every nature myth was in Ita origin n tale altodied! 
to imiunil pbcttomeua; tliui dcforative art served the t-s- 
pre-ssion uf itriinilc ideas: nr Mint the imagination of primi¬ 
tive m:m saw natural phenomena in Lbe form of liiiiwirt 
net km* mat limntm fate, and thnl the an cirri I representa¬ 
tive farms becftaw symbolic in course of time. Since, ac¬ 
cording to our previous arguments we conclude thm the 
menial aelivitira of nil primitives are essentially alike, it 
would fallow that these tendeiiofes can still In- observed. 

HUjieriestce shows tluil such an original units under¬ 
lying mythical tales or decorative art docs not exist, 
'him- is no timi mint ion between the contents of ;s tale 
and the natural phenomenon winch it represents. Neither 
is there suclx u relation bet w'eon decora live form and its 
MyatboKati. 

This is brought nut dearly by the umly of tin migra- 
linn of tales and of art styles. Ilie symbolic character of 
decorative art does not binder the spread of designs nr nf 
a whole style from one people to another. This has been 
the case, for instance, among the tribes of our IN art It- 
western Plains, who have borrowed much of ilidr art front 
their not southern neighbors; but they have nol adopted 
at (lie tmnu* time its symbolical interpretations. They in¬ 
vented inUrprelutions or their own. 

An example of i.iiis kind is the isosceles triangle from 
the liuse of which u timid*-? nf short vertical lint"- descend, 
fit the arid snutJiwes! this Is interpreted its u chnid from 
which the desired rain dcaoeiMts: untmig the nmhilc tribes 
of the Plains it is a tent with il,« pegs holding rimvn the 
tent cover; simong others a mountain at the foot of which 
there are a number of springs: on the cumfl uf Alaska it 
represents the foot of a bear with its daws. Skadar «ara- 
pl«s may Iw given from oilier regions, such ns the spind* 
nf Siberia which are reinterpreted os bio Is' hands 
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liy ilit* liilyak (Laufer l). ntid as hoofs of homes by the 
Yakut (Jodwlww I)* The engraved Y unuiiuenl *>f the 
Eskium lm» been changed into a whale's tall by l»no;nlin¬ 
ing i Is base find urma, or feto u flower by adding small 
circles at the points uf the arms. 

l presume the explanation of borrow cd patlenu was 
t be result or a process which begun when I be j«ii terns were 
found pleasing and wore imitated. According to tlie pre¬ 
vailing culture Interests un interpretation whs expected 
and found m awxinl with the type of thought of this tribe. 
In all these cases (he pattern must be older than its mier- 


pro ta lion. 

Primitive mythology offers a similar example. Hu? some 
Lind of tales are current over enormous areas, but the 
mytltologtcal use to which they «« P«* '* <l u ‘* e 

different. Thus an ordinary adventure relating In the 
exploits of Dome animal may sometimes bo made use of to 
es plain some of its particular cbaructerktics, at otlrtr 
time* it is made to account for the origin of certain cus- 
tons, or of constellations in the sky. 1. 1. " a ten nan has 
collected many data «r tbi? kind. The story df the worn nit 
who became tlie mol her or a litter of dog® te a 
example. Among the Eskimo it explains ’hi *\i.v * 
Euro peonst in southern Alaska that of 'he j y **>■ 
Lhe rainbow and of thunderstorms; on Vancouver ]-;tiw 
that of a number of reefs, nod among si ill utlirrs the origin 
nf the tribe. hi the interior of British Columbia it 
counts for the origin of a taboo; farther north for the 
origin of Orion and for the characteristics of several kinds 
of animals; among the Blackfonl the nngm of the ilog 
society, and among the Arapaho why the di*g b t e nenr 
of man. Examples of this kind may In* found m grvat 
number*. There b not the slightest doubt in my mind 
tliat the tale as such b older tlum its mythological signif- 
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icaikCJ:* Tiir dmnicirri.it it feature of lie* development rf 
the m tnre my Eli ii* s lirsl, Ifoiit tho hn.H iis,s(ditin! itself 
with attempts to explain drank conditions (this ha* i»?en 
referred to before); ami secondly, that when primitive 
insiii became eoiu<jciouy of s be cosmic problem, he ransacked 
the -‘iilirr field of hi* knowledge until hr happened to find 
iwjjjh! thing that amid be fitted In the problem m iiuerdkitn 
giving i:ti rvjiluniitioii >utvfiKrlovy to hi- mind* While 
the chueificai ion of concepts, the types of itssoctklion 
anti i he rraktance to change of nutontalk wf» developed 
micmisduuslv, the secondary explanations an; due to 
emm ku& reasoning* 

l v> ill give Mill imnl her example of si form of ji^Kialkni 
dutmt-UTifttfr of primitive «nriciy. In modem imrirty* 
social orpuxbrii Lon, bu Inning the groups of fitmihrs bt 
raoeulMy bum! on blcMHt-rdatioiiibip and on the Atrial 
function* performed by laeh individual Except insofar 
m tlui Church ecmriTm tladf with btrlh, inJUTtog* am! 
death- there h no emmcHmii between social tirgenieatlmi 
and rdighus Ixdkf. Th^se londitiom arc quite diifrrtttl 
in primitive society* w lu re we find mi inextriealilr a&Gnri*- 
li-oi) of ideas and customs relating to fiodotjr arid to reii- 
gionu A& hi art form tends to associate itself with ideas 
entirely foreign to it, so the social unit lends to 
itself with various impressions of natim* pfirlirMiurly with 
the divisions of the animal world. Tills form of 
seems to me 1 he fundamental I rail of totem bn j as found 
among many American iribea, as wall as in Awstndin* 
Melanesia and in Africa. I haves mentioned before its 
clmrecttrisrii: trail, winch combi Ls in a peculiar <xnmcc- 
linn (hut Ls believed lu ^xist belwM n certain elans of 
object*, generally miimals mad n cerfnin sodul grtMlp, a 
relation valid For one group. but replaced in others by 
another one T different in caolcnU but identical in form- 
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Frequently Lbe social group reliiled Eu On? same totem 
OTttsislii of real or suppose) hk»jd*rcLativi!s. On ucwimt 
of this marriage regulations are frequently involved in the 
customs and belief* relwi la lo(^dm Furthermore 
thf relation of man to the related doss of objects of arci- 
iicils i5 often given a religious significance* so tiiot to each 
group are Ascribed certain supernatural powers or dis¬ 
abilities cymoectrcl with their totem. That such feelings 
ore not by any means improbable, or even rare, h suffi¬ 
cient Jy shown by o psychological arnitms id the ul tilinlm 
of rhe European high nobility, or by the Batioftul cukk 
lions in their pronounced form* IE is not at id! liiflkndt to 
itnilcratmn! I*aw an overbearing enthusiasm of s*eJf-appre- 
ctation of a community may become a powerful emotion 
or it passion, which* on account or the tack of nilioaal ax- 
phuiuthm of the world, will lend lo Associate the memtver* 
of the community with nil tbs*I t* good mid powerful- 
Psyehologioally* therefore, we may compare toUethm 
with thoee fmmllur forms of society in w hich certain social 
classes claim privilege by Liu- irroee of God, or where the 
patron saiiil of a communis y hiron ibs members with lik 
protection' NotwitltslatidUig these tmalagoiui footiji il is 
difficult for ns to understand the wealth of formn of m&o- 
riutions occurring m primitive uwicty* for thi* type nf 
thought 1ms lost much of its force in our ch Jli/aiiom 
The way tn which such asscNjialions arise is indicated, 
in jwirt at J vm\* by development rt of iii^lcni urL file 
prognmutmtir musk of modern I in j to h in sharp coniratst 
to the music of the eighteenth century. The latter wins a 
music of formal beauty. It existcd iwaent tally for the suite 
of inmne done or of music and dance* This former asm- 
date* flic musical elements with element taken from ex- 
petkncea entirely foreign to t be domain of music. 

All these cousidemtions indicate tluit the separation of 
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I.I1PS4:' complex phenomena is not dot to n disintegration 
of miriciil units, that fur instance art anil symbolism, 
narrative and myth were by origin indissolubly united, 
that rather the various groups of ideas and activities 
always existed niter connected, but that their ajsfodatioiis 
were in a coils taut stale uf dux. 

However these association* may have been brought 
about, there is no doubt that they do exist, and tliut, 
psychologically considered, they ore of tlu* same character 
as those previously discussed, and that the rat ionaIiring 
min d of man soon lost the historic thread, and remtitf- 
prated the established custom* in eoufonnity with the 
general trend of r In Might of liis nil in re. We an: therefuni 
justified in concluding that tlase customs must also lie 
studied by the historical method, because their present 
associations ura not likely to be original, but rather 
second ctry. 

It is perluips venturesome to discuss at the present 
moment Lite origin of these lyjn** uf association; yet it 
may he admissible to dwell on a few of the most genur- 
allied facts which seem to characterize primitive culture 
as compared to civilization. From our point of view, the 
striking feature* of primitive culture are the great mmi* 
bar of associations of entirely heterogeneous groups of 
phenomena, such as naturul phenomena and rmotioiml 
stolen, social groupings uml religious concepts, decorative 
art and Symbolic interpretation. These tend to disupjictir 
with the approach to our present civilization, although a 
careful analysis reveals the persistence of many, uud the 
tendency of each automatic action to establish its own 
ussociutkina mlorritng to tlie mental situations in winch 
it regularly occurs. One of the great changes ihul lias 
taken place mny perhaps best be expressed by say nig I ha l 
in primitive culture the impressions of the outer work I are 
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u&»oriaied intimately with subjedive impressions, which 
they call fnrih regularly, but which are determined largely 
by the *?odnl surroiindmjp of th* individual, Gradually 
it recognised thnt these connections are more uncertain 
than others that remain the same for all mankind, mid 
in all forms of social surround Uigs: and thm sets in Lhe 
gradual elimination of one subjective ussuriatjiu) after 
another, which culminates in the scientific method of Hip 
present day. We may express \im also by saving that 
when w c have our attention directed to a certain concept 
which has a whole fringe of incident concepts related to it, 
zee al once Associate it with lhai group which b repre¬ 
sented by the category of causality, When the some con¬ 
cept appears in the mind of primitive mum it associate* 
Etsdf with l.hoee concepts related to it by emotional states. 

If this is (me. then the associations of the primitive 
mind are heterogeneous, and ours homogeneous and con¬ 
sistent only from our own point of view. To the mind of 
primitive man, only his own associations can be rational. 
Ouim mmi Appear In him just as betoogCDe&U* as his own 
to 1 »eeaiise the bond between the phenomena of the 

world, as it appear* after the ^national associations have 
been eliminate 1 by increasing know I edge + does not exist 
for him, while we can no longer fed the subjective asso¬ 
ciation* that govern his mind. 

This peculiarity of usnodatinn is aba another expre^ion 
of th-t! croaervatiaai of primitive culture and the change* 
ability of runny features of our civiliantion. We tried to 
show that the resistance to change is largely due to emo¬ 
tional soums. and that in primitive culture emotional as¬ 
sociations are the prevailing type: hence resistance against 
the new. In our eivilizEilioti, on the other hand, many 
actions are performed merelv as mean* lo a rational end. 
They do not enter sufficiently deeply into our minds to 
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(Mtublidb Miiiri'f tinriH w hid) would give them emotional 
values: hence our readmrss to rluutgc. We recognize, 
bowev«, that we murid remodel, without 8-erfniin emo¬ 
tional resistance. any of tin- fundamental lines of thought 
mill notion which are 'h-tenmnctl by our early education, 
and which form the subconscious lia&b of ull our activities. 
This is evinced by the altitude of civilized communities 
inwards religion, politics, nrl mid the fundamental mni- 
WpU of science, 

fn the average individual among primitive tribes, ren- 
HOning cannot overcome ibis emotional resistunoc. and it 
therefore requires a destruction of the existing emotions! 
unsocial inns by more pow erful means to bring about n 
change. Titfe may be effected by some event wlitch stirs 
op ihe mind or the people to tig drpths, or by enontmiio 
and ]M>litiont changes against which resistance is impossiblr, 
En civilisation there is a constant readiness to modify tEroae 
activities Ihiil have no cmolitmal value. This is trim out 
only of activities designed to nice I practical ends, laif 
also of others lluii have lost their associations, nnd tlat 
have become subject to fashion. There remain, however, 
others which ore retained with grout tenacity, and which 
hold their own against reusoiimg. because ihoir strength 
Iks in l heir emnt iotud values. The hi a lory of the progress 
of science yields example after example of ilu? power of 
resistance belonging to old ideas, even after increasing 
knowledge o i the world has ijndi'ninned the ground an 
which they wen erected. Their overthrow is not brought 
about until a new grucmikm 1ms uiisau. to whom the old 
is no lunger dear mid near. 

Beside* this, there uren thousand activities and modes 
of thought that constitute onr daily life—of which we are 
not conscious at all until we come into eon tad with oilier 
types of life, or uniil we arc prevented from acting according 
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to nur custom- that cannot in imy way 1« daimed to in? 
niorr reasonable Uian ullit-rs, aruJ to which, nevertheless, 
wedtaff. Thaw, it would m, are hardly lew oinnaouii in 
civilised lluoi in primitive ailtOR, because they constitute 
the whole series of weU-esinhltahed habits according in 
which the necessary actions of ordinary every-day life are 
perfornied. and which ure learned less by instruction than 
by imitation. 

\Vc may also express these conclusions in another form. 
While in logical prortssast we find a decided tendency with 
the development of civilization to eliminate IrudiLkW 
dements, no such marked decrease in the force of tradi¬ 
tional elements can be found in our activities. 1 hrse ure 
controlled by cus Lorn almost as mud) among ourselves jat 
they are among primitive man. We have wan why this 
must Itc the cam,*. The mental processes which e n t er iuro 
the developmrni of judgments an' Imscd largely upon u-- 
aorialinna with previous judgments. Flins pna-ca« of as¬ 
sociation is the some among primitive ns among vW iliiwd 
man. ami the difference consists largely in the modification 
of the iradilnmal nmtarial with which cur new P^rwpliciia 
amalgamate. En tin! cast* of activities, the conditions are 
somewhat different* Here I radii ion tuiiuifests itself in an 
action performed by the individual. The morefrwjuciiily 
lids action is repealed, the uiort finely it will becoM 1 - 1 es- 
lablishfH). arid the less will be thertUtHcinusivpiivaleuf ac¬ 
companying I In-action; so thulcudOmfliy actions which are 
of very frequent repuilifm Ewcvimc cult rely subconscious. 
11 and in hand with I his decrease of consciousness goe-> an in¬ 
crease in the emotional value of tl»™iimii»i«ifsitch activ¬ 
ities. ami still more of I he performance of action* «tmt rary In 
custom. V greater w ill power is required to inhibit an actin'>n 
which lies become well iwiablfehfltlj and combined with this 
effort of tin* will power are belie®* of intense displeasure. 
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Thus on important cliaufje from primitive culture to 
civifiiatkm scans to consist in tike gradual elimination of 
what might tx 1 called the citiolnuud, socially determined 
associations or seasednifiregrinns and of activities, for 
which mtHWruuf ussodntmfifl are gradually substituted. 
This process is ticcotufjouied by a loss of conservatism 
which,, however does not extend over the field of habitual 
activities (luil do not come into rvirwcinuKuess, and nnlj to 
f -diphr extent over those grncrniiznf inns which ore the 
found at ion of all knowledge imparted in the course of 
education. 





13, THE RACE PROBLEM IN MODERN 
SOCIETY 


tlntil the first decade of our century ihe opinion that 
race determine* culture had been* in Europe at least, 
mllicr a subject of speculation of amateur historians and 
sudofogicOs than » foiumuliou of public |ndicy. Since that 
time it 1ms spread omnug the masses. Slogans like “ Mood 
is I bicker limn ■water,” ans expressions of its new emotional 
appeal. *rlie earlier concept of nationality has been given 
a new meaning by identify iug (laiionaJiLy with racial 
unity and by assuming (hat nntiofui! eJiaractcru+iioa are 
due to racial descent, It is particularly interesting lo note 
that in the anti-Semitic movement iit tJemuuiy of the lime 
nf 1880 it was not the Jew as a member of an alien race 
who was subject to al lack, but the Jew who was not <ts- 
iMiuiiated to German national life* The present policy of 
fieni iany L* Utsed on nn entirely different foundation. Tor 
every person is suppos'd to have a ddlnilr, unalterable 
character according to his racial descent ,imi this deter¬ 
mines his political and social status. The conditions arc 
quite jitudogous to ihe slut us assigned to the .Negro at an 
earlier period, w hen liivniiousness, shift less laziness, hick 
of initiative wen- oonsidami as racially determined* un- 
WAjMilite qimlit iesof every Negro. 1 1 is n curious spectacle 
to sco ilia l serious scientists, wherever frw loaipw# them* 
selves, have on the whole been drifting uwny from the 
opiuiun that race ilotonnuics mental status, excepting 
however those hiolngUls who hove no appreciation of so¬ 
cial factors because they are captivated by (he apparent 
hereditary determinism of morphological forms, while 
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among thp uninformed publit to which tmfortUMtdy n 
number of powerful Eiirrjfwmi |h>IiIm"ihii.h U^aiig, race prep 
udipe kus been making and is still making uiHi-heokc^i 
progress*. I believe il would be an error to assume ihnt we 
are free of thta tendency: if nothing else the rest rictkmi 
imposed upon members of certain “ races,” abridging 
their right to own real estate, to tenancy in apartment 
houses membership of dubs, fo Ihrir righi to visit hold* 
ami summer resorts, lo admission to schools and colleges 
show? in least that there is rmnbtitennait of olrt prejudices 
directed against Negroes, Jews. Ruesians, Armenians or 
win Haver they may Ik-. The excuse Lhul those etcltiriaru 
ini O0m}ttl)ed 1 j> eeomnnir miiridernUiwifi, nr Uy the fear 
of driving ov.;jy from schools or colleges other soda! grotijrt 
h\ merely mi acknowledgment of -a widespread attitude. 

t may perhaps re&Uitc hi briefest form iho enura which 
underlie Hie theory thut racial descent determines mental 
and fmciJil behavior. The term nice, a* Applied lo human 
types, is vague. It am have e biological aigmlieanre only 
when n race repots u uniform. closely inbred group, in 
w huh nil family tinware alike— a* in pure breeds of dnmt^ 
timterl animals- These conditions arc never realised in 
liiimnn types and ini | Kibble in Inrgtf populations, In- 
vtwiignliom of moq>hologii-ii1 Units ^how that lU« extreme 
genetic liiu^repixwritcd jn u st until'd pure papulation are 
on different, that if found iii diHcretil Localises they wouIiJ 
Ihi cmmled as separate ram, while thr middle farm* are 
mmmon in mres inhabiting adjoining territories, except* 
ing the occurrence of small groups lhid may have been in¬ 
bred for ccnUmm, If the ddVrufm of race theories prove 
that u certain kind of Miuvior is hereditary and wish h> 
explain in rbfe wuy that it hdtmg^ to a racial type they 
would htive to prove that the particular hind of behaviof » 
Characteristic of all the genetic tines composing The nsce 
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ilin i ixiuhiJordble variations in tile Iwliavior of different 
genetic lines composing the race do not occur. Thin proof 
ha* never Keen given and all the known foe in am indict 
the possibility of imifonu l«havior of ail the individuals 
and genetic linra com posing the raw*. 

Add Ml to this is the failure lose* that the many (Ubnl 
constitutional types composing u nice cannot be consid¬ 
ered as absolutely permanent, but that the physiological 
and psychological reactions l> 1 the body are in a com)tant 
state of flux according ra the outer and inner drcumstaiiccs 
in which the organism Hurls ilacff. 

Furthermore the varying reactions of the organism do 
not crealt a cull Lire but fetirrl to o culture. On atoflinl of 
the difficulties Involved in defining personality and sepa¬ 
rating ihe endogene und exogene elctiu'iiU ilmt luiib* up a 
pL-rtHijiallty il Is difficult In meuhurc the range of variation 
<if biologically determined personalities within a fact-*. The 
endngent: elements eon only he those determined by the 
structure and cbeuiism of die bo<ty and these show a wide 
range of variation within each race* The claim thut n race 
is in any way identical with a personality cannot be given. 

It is not difficult to show that » very general primitive 
attitude of mind is involved in ifie identification aT the 
characteristics of on individual with the supposed typical 
characteristics of the group to which he belongs. It ha* 
always found expression in tin? prohibition of marriage 
between the members of different group one! ill* substitu¬ 
tion of mi imputed biological difference in place of u socio- 
logical ona Examples are particularly the laws forbidding 
marriages between inemlwrs of different religious denom- 
hinUons. 

The diversity of local types found in Europe is a result 
of tlw* intermingling of ibe various earlier types that lived 
on the continent. Since w« do not know the tows of inter- 
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miilmr i r U impcktHiUi? In rctiousclnjut tJie early cortstft- 
■»'nf purer types, tf such ever crfsLcd p. 7ft). Wi? may 
U'«l ii^finie um iInj basis i>f a low variability licit a type 
lapure™ for wt 1 know llui i sumo timed lyjies are remarkably 
tiriifiirni, Thin ha* (w'fiii fh^wn i .. Vmerieun Multilines* 
i . : ■ Irufinu^iind -mih iblr fru i]i ■ itj popul irimi 

of Italy* 1 it is also not Certain in hm\ far wo^rciio IcrnciLta 
may 1m? partly ifctcrmuiunls of luco! t yi^ca or i on social 
Bf Jcf:li<3ji may haveiideil upon a 3 1 e- 3 ■ ■ i jrwa u*=: |m mlnLiuu. 

In short iv*j have no way of idciilifyiitgn puri t ■. It 
rnu^t In? reiii(iiilj-Tj f J that Jiltimuph by jjjbrcodiii^ iit a 
sttuill local group the family lines umy fetorne u!iU\ ibb 
is nri proof of purity of type. ferxmise the anccsl ml form* 
themselves may be mixed* 

Setting aside these Lheoreiica] ixjnddenilJous nr may 
ank who I kiln I of evidence is available for the daitii Unit 
there h> any pure mm in Europe? or. for that matter, in 
atiy part of the mrrkL European nnUomil t v|h^ arc clt* 
latidy not pure stocks. It is only m-ras&ary to look at a 
nutp it Winning the mckif types of any European country 
-like 1 taly, for Wtnuoc— Lo sen llmt local divergence b 
tfio nhanicLemtk feature, uniformity of type ihe weep* 
Uom Thus Dr. Itidulfh livi* In his furidaiiieiiliii inrrA- 
%ahnri* fm the anthropology of Italy, hm shown Ihni 
(he types of the extreme north anti Uioe^. 1 of the i’xt.rUM 
^viith ore quite dbUmt— the former UiJl f short-headed, 
w illi a cunsirhirable sprinkling of blond and hlu^-eycd in¬ 
dividuals; Lhti killer short, kmgWufef mul rmmrkably 
dark The Lranaitioti from one type to the other is. on the 
whole, quite gruittui]; hut + like isolated islands, distinct 
types occur here nod Lhnrn Ihe region of Lucca in To** 
esio v. and Ihe district of Naples, arc wampfes of this krnd t 
which may be explained as due to Lhe survival of an oilier 

1 H^kuvjct, SullivHu. IW 9; IL 
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stock, Its the mlrusiou of rm* lypi^, or t-> u peculiar in- 
llucncc of en vironn i unt. 

Historical evidence is quite in accord with the results 
derived from the invtttrigutioiL of ihe distribution of mod¬ 
em types. In Oie earliest tinier we find on the pemnsalu of 
Italy grniipA of heterogeneous people. the linguist^' rela- 
tifiiohijj-s of many of which have rcnimttrri oWure rip to 
the present time- From the earliest pndiistorir fimog orw 
ic sec wave after wave of people invading Italy fmm the 
north. Very early Greek* settled in the greater port of 
southern Italy, and Phoenician intluenoi was well 
Iblml nu the west, ixml of the peninsula* A lively inivr- 
conrsrf' erittted between Italy and mnrthem Africa. Sin 1 **-* 
of Berber blood were imported, and have left their triers 
Sioivu trade continued to bring new blood into the country 
until quite recent Limes, and Livi believes that he can 
trace the type of Crimean slaves who were introduced lute 
in the Midi lit- Ages in the region of Venice, In the entire 
of the centuries tlie migrating of Celtic and Teutonic 
tribes, the mraqueste of the Nonmina. the contact with 
Africa, have added their share to the mixture of people on 
the Italian peninsula. 

The falls of other parts of Europe were no less diver- 
sLfipJ. The Pyroifldau Peninsulit, which during Lite hist 
few centuries hug been one of the uif^l iwilukvl parts of 
Europep has had a most checkered history* The eariii*st in¬ 
habitants of whom wo know were presumably tainted In 
Ihe liu&ques. of the Pyrenees* These were subjected to 
Oriental influences in the pre-Mycertacon pcriod. to Punic 
cniiqtK^t. to Celtic invasion, 1 *, Homan edonmttioru Fen- 
Ionic invasions, tile Moorish conquest. und later on to the 
peculiar selective process that acooiiipainierl the driving- 
out of the Moons and the Jews* 

England was not oxenipt from the viassitudes of thia 
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kind. It seems plausible tW at a very early period the 
type which is now found principally in Wales and in some 
parts of Ireland occupied the greater portion of I lie ialand*. 
ft was swam j km! by successive waves of Celt it. Homan, 
Anglo-Saxon and Scandinavian migration. Thus we find 
change evrryw here, 

Tiie history of the migralions of the Got hs, the invasions 
of l Ik. I Inns, who in the short interval of one century moved 
llieir habitations from iho borders of Chirm into the very 
center of Europe, are proofs of Hie enormous changes in 
population that have taken place in early times. 

Slow colonization lias also brought about fundamental 
changes in blood as well as in diffusion of languages arid 
cultures. Perhaps the most striking recent example of this 
change is presented by the gradual Gemi aniza lion of the 
region east of the Elbe River, where after the Teutonic 
migration^, people shaking Slavic languages had nettled, 
'live gmdua] absorption of Cel fir ton ununi lies unit of the 
Basque, in luuicnt limes the great Roman colonization, 
and later the Arab conquest of North Africa, are examples 
of similar processes. 

Intermixture in early times was not by any atom con¬ 
fined to peoples which, although diverse in Umgungr and 
culture, were of fairly uniform t ype. On the contrary, Hie 
most divme types of southern, northern, eastern and west¬ 
ern Europe, not to mention the dements wliich pound 
into Europe from /kola and Africa, have been participant# 
in this long-con tinned intermixture. The Jews also have 
lieen proved by physical examination as well as by blood 
tesla to be of highly mixed origin (Bmtzkua). 

In Europe the belief in hereditary mental qualities of 
human types finds expression principally in the mutual 
evaluation of the cnltimd achievement of nation*. lu 
present-day Germany the hatred of the Government 
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against the Jew is a relapse into cruder forms of these he- 
lids. 

Sint* have not. liw;n able to establish organically 
determined difference* in I lie men tnl faculties of different 
ruces, such ns could claim any importance ns compared with 
the ililfrrcji(v 3 > found in the genetic lines composing each 
era**; since furthermore. we Imve seen I hut the alleged 
specific differences In* tween the cultures of different people* 
must lx- reduced h> mental ^unlifirw common In nil fnfln- 
liind, we nmy conclude that f.Jien? is no need of entering 
into a discussion «f alleged hereditary differences in men¬ 
tal chi tract eristics of various branches of (he White mwj* 
Mm h has been - lid and vrilltsn on t Eu- hereditary chur- 
arter of the Italian, German, Frenchman, Irish, Jew and 
Gyjisy. hut il deems to me that not the slightest success¬ 
ful attempt has been made to estnfalhth causes for the 
behavior of a people other Uum historical and social 
conditions; and I consider it unlikely that thin can ever 
lie dona. An mi biased review of (Jie fuels allows that the 
belief in hendibiry racial characteristics and the Jealous 
cure for purity of mot' is based on the assumption of non- 
owting conditions. Since n remote period there liave 
been no pure races in Europe and it hits never Ikumi proved 
i hat. continued intermix tint’ has brought about dolcrhira- 
tinn. It would lie just aw easy to i J.iim attd to prove by 
iipiallv valid—nr mthcr invalid -evidence that peoples 
which have hud no admixture of foreign blood It^ed (he 
stimulus for cultural progress micl became dcctiikut. The 
history' tif Spain, nr. outside nf Europe, that of the remote 
villages of Kentucky ami Tennessee might be given :is 
striking examples. 

The ad util effects of racial mixture cannot lx* unswcml 
by general historical oamkt era t tons. The mlhereiiE.'t of the 
belief—for it is no thing else—"that long-headed groups haws 
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llitjir bodily onil mental fireomiiflu* by mixture with 
round heads. w ill never be satisfied with a proof nf I be 
improbability mid ini puss! bill iy uf proving their cherished 
beliefs for the opposite view also cannot be proved by 
rigid methods. The rral morse of rat* mixture in Europe 
will never be known nomtfxttely. We do not know any¬ 
thing in regard to the relative number and oonijrtwition of 
mix ed end "pure" lints; nothing in regard to llu- h'rd.ory 
of the mixed fa mi tree Evidently the question cannot be 
solved on the liani* of historical da la but required the 
itmiy of Btriclly ton trolled ututerial showing i bo mnve- 
aientM of papulation. With nil this nothing in the known 
historical facto suggests that preservation nf racial purity 
assures ,< high culiiiraldevelopment; else weshould expect 
to find thfi highest slate of culture in every small, secluded 
village community. 

In i nod cm times extended mutuitt between different 
nationality, involving migration nf large masUM frem 
<mt; country to another are rare in Europe. They occur 
when the rapid rise of industry in a particular locality 
attracts labor. This wns tin? origin of u large Polish rom- 
muttily in the industrial district of Wrelphuliu. Hie pres¬ 
ent political terrorism directed ngiUits! |X)litiivd opponent* 
in Russia, Italy, Germany and other countries, nod the 
throttling of the .Imre in Germany have aLsto led to m hr ra¬ 
tio tw. but these are minor phenomena when compared 
with the oversea migration farm Europe lo America, South 
Africa and Austral in. Hie development uf ihr Ameriuin 
iiiiti'in through the anuiIgURiatkin of diverse Eurofiouu nil- 
ttonulilies, the presence of the Negro, Indian, Japanese uud 
Chinese, uml the whole ever-increasing heterogeneity of 
the component elements nf our people, involve a rtuatlier 
of problems lo the solution of which oar inquiries contrib¬ 
ute important diiUu 
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Our previous considerations make dear lln? hypol helical 
tharfli’ltr of uiutiy of (Ll- gem’rally accepted assumptions, 
and indicate Unit nut all of the question* involved cun lie 
answered at the present time with scientific -icciimcy. I) 
is disappointing that we Inivr to tube this irrticn) oiiiuide, 
because the political question of dealing with all these 
groups of people is of great and immediate importance. 
However, it should la- solved mi ihe basis of scjcnlihc 
knowledge, iml according to citmlional damor . Under 
present conditions. we went to be called upon to Jiinnn- 
late deiinite answers In questions ilml require the must 
painstaking and unbiased investigation; .jiicl lie more 
urgent the demand for lined condusions. the more needed 
i» a critical examiiiulion of the phenomena mid of the 
available mi'lhodiH of solution. 

Let ut first recall to our minds the fnets relating to the 
or%ms of our nation. When British immigrant* first 
flocked to I he Atlantic const of North America, they 
found a continent inhabited by Indians. fhe population 
of the connlry was thin, iuhI vanished rapidly tiefnn! tire 
tnQux of (lie inure nunwreittn Europ^m*. "Hie settlement 
of I lie Dutch Oil the Hudson, of (lie Hermans in iVnnayl* 
Vania. not to speak of other ruiliofialilitn. i " 1 familiar to 
all of us. We know that the foundation* of our inotiem 
state were laid by Spimiards in (he Smthwest, by inmeh 
in the Mixsbvdppi Busin and in the region of I he Great 
hikes, hut that (lie British Immigration far outumubwnd 
that of other nationalities. In the oomjKSitwii of our 
people, the indigenous element ha- never played mi im¬ 
portant rotc i . except fur short periods. In region* where the 
sell leaicut progressed for a long Tinter entirely by die iro- 
migration of itittuiirrhsl mules of Liu- VVlute race, fiimiiics 
of mixed blond have been of norm 1 importance during the 
period of gradual development, hut they have never l»- 
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come* sufficiently ..minus in any populous purl at the 

Uoibnl States to be considered an important dement in 
our poj .uJuUori, Without any doubt, ftidian blood Hows 
in (ho vein* of ipute n number of our people, but the pro- 
jwirt ion is so insignificant that U may well In 1 disregarded. 

Much more important has been the iutroductiaii of I he 
Negro, whose nmulicr* Imva iiiiTcased many fold, so t bat 
(hey form now about cme-tenlh of otir whole nation. 

Mure recent is the problem of i he immigration of people 
h'jirftseiiiijig all the iiuliojiulilies of Europe, western An# 
and northern Africa. While until late in (he second half 
of (be nineteenth ronlury the immigrants run sister I ftltuost 
entirely of popple of northwestern Europe, natives of 
Great Britain. Scandinavia, Germany, Srrit*@hmd, Mol* 
land. Belgium and I'nuiW!, (he eontjiosidon of lire immi¬ 
grant nanaws htis changed wjnpleldy since tluil lime. 
Italians, the various Slavic peoples of Austria, Russia mid 
th f * Balkan Peninsula, 1 iimgariuns. Hon muni a ns. Kant- 
h!urni;ins.ii; Hebrews, not to mention the niimenitw oilier 
nationalities, hove arrived ia ever-iii creasing u umbers. 
For <i certain length uf time the iuimigruLicm of Asiatic 
Millions accrued likely to tiectmie uf impairtmice In the de¬ 
velopment of our country, Theft is no doubt that lhe*o 
people of eastern arid son I him Europe roptfcsent physical 
types i f blind from the physical type of northwestern 
Europe; am I ii is dour, even to the most casual observer, 
that their present social stnndaixls dUTer fmiilii men tally 
from our own. 

It is often daimi-d that the phenomenon of mixture 
presrntrd in the United Stab's is unique: that a similar 
iiiterjiustmT huw never occurred before in the world’s his¬ 
tory: ami that out nation is destined to become whnt 
ojinc writer* choose to term a “mongrel ’ 1 mi lion in a sense 
i ha i Liiiji never bean equaled anywhere. 
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The peril* l of immigration may mm he considered 
dosed, for die present economic dm! fsil ideal conditions 
hove brought it about d^t.imootnputvd to the total [topa- 
lutioii. immigration is iiisiguilkiutl, 

The history of European mifrml ions as outlined before 
shows that ilie modern t.rnnM flnn tir migration merely 
repeats in mixlern form the events of antiquity. The 
earlier migrations occurred nl n period whim dm density of 
population was, mm para lively speaking, small The 
i nun her of individuals concerned in the formation of the 
modem types of Ureal ) intern were comparatively few as 
compared with Hie millions who have come together to 
form n new nation it! the United Stains; ami it is obvious 
that the process of amalgamation which takes place in 
communities that must |>e counted by millions differs 
in ciumicler from the process of amalgamation that takes 
place in communities that may be counted by thousands. 
Setting aside social harriers, which in early limes as wdl 
as now imdoiihtcdly tendril to keep intermingling peoples 
separate, it would seem that in the mure jhijiuJous com¬ 
munities of modem limes n greater permadOWSB of the. 
single combining elements might occur, owing to their 
larger muuijcra. which make lint opportunities fra* segre¬ 
gation inure favorable. 

Among the raHy. smaller oornmunities Lbr process of 
minitganlotion must have been an exceedingly rapid one. 
After the social distinction* had once been ob liters! led, 
pure descendants of one of the component types must 
have decreased greatly in number, mid the fourth genera* 
lion of u people eon sis ting originally of distinct elements 
must have been a hom t homogeneous. 

Wfi may dUiui** die assumption of □ process of mini- 
grc-iizalion in Amorim different from any tiling that bus 
taken place for thousands of years in Europe. Neither are 
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we right in niaiZBUttg (Jint : In' phenomenon Is one Mi' ii more 
rapid inirTTOiittirr clniii the one prevailing in oMeu thin*. 
The difference in bused cssenl Lilly jn lilt; masses (if indi¬ 
viduals concerned in the process. 

If me confine our cuo-difern lion for the present to lhe 
intermixture of European type? In America, it will be dear, 
from a hat has I K i n wit! before, tllfil the concern that is 
fi ll Iiy many in regard la I lie eantinutuiro of racial purity 
of our nation i-s to a j;rcnt extent Lungin wy. 

Two questions stand out prominently hi the study of 
thi 1 physical ciinmcterifti jrs of this immigrant population. 
Tin- tirsi is (Jin quest Hi in of the sdecUoa of immigrants 
and the influence of edvironmenl upon them. The socand 
is I lie iptostinn of I hi- effect of inLennwl ure. 

We have been able lo throw some light upon both of 
these. 

We found (Lot hrili in regard to bodily form and mental 
behavior the iiruni^nsills uro subject to the influence of 
their new environment. While the cnuscsof bodily changes 
and their direction hit <iill obscure, !l Inis been shown I luit 
the menial and social behavior of the d cgcc aiitpt:- of 
inmiigrtmts shows in all those features that have iH*m 
iuvcsligated an assimilation to American stnmhnwk, 

A number of data have also la'en obtained for a lnuter 
understanding uf rnre-mijEUire. Let ns recall that one of 
the tnosL powerful agenLs modifying human types is ihu 
breaking-up of (he otndmiBKe of strains in sirndl oom- 
m unities by a process of rapid migration, which occurs 
both In Europe aud in America, bui wiiJi much greater 
rapidity in imr country, because the heterogeneity or de¬ 
scent of the |MKi[de ia much greater limn in modem 

Whal dTi'rl ihese processes may have Upon the ultimate 
type and variability of the American people • >nrn ’ |>e 
detenu hied ai the present time; but no cvhh:«» is avail' 
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abk Mint would allow oh to expect i Initv; status of Uw 
developing new types of \jnwk*a, Mud. nmim* to bp 
done in the study of Utb subject i and coiiaMcriftg uur 
lock of knowledge of the most clanu'JiLury lads thui do 
let-mine Uic outcome of Ihia proas*. J fed that it be¬ 
hooves up lo he moat caul [amfl in our reasoning. and par* 
ticulurly to refrain from dl seiUftitionid ronunln rji* of the 
problem tiial are liable h> mid to the prcYjtlant luck of 
calmness in ils consilient I ion; liar more so, since ilu- muffler 
to finest 1 questions concerns the welfare of million* of 
people. 

Tlir problem is one in regard to which speculation is as 
easy as accurate studies arc difficult* Basing oui argu- 
meiiU on UMi fling urtfllogiw with the animal and plant 
world, wo moy sp ec ulate on the effocta of in tennis tun 1 
upon the development of new types—its though the mb- 
i,ure that is inking plnce in America were in tiny sense, 
except a sociological out', different from tint mixtures Lhat 
Lava taken place in Europe for LhouMBtls of years; look¬ 
ing for it general degrwlnttnn, for reversiou to remote an¬ 
cestral types, or towards live ■ ‘volution of a new ideal 
type-—as fancy or personal inclination may irnfH-l ns. \\o 
may enlarge on the danger of the impending subnuy genes 
of the northwest European type, or glory in the prospect 
of its dominium' over all tilhers. Would it nor lie a safer 
course t<» investigate the truth nr fallacy of each theory 
rather than exdtc the public niiinl by mdulgcow in the 
fancies of our speculations? That this*! un? tin important 
blip in liic attainment of truth. 1 do nol deny; bill Itey 
must not be promulgated before they have been subjected 
to u sfcareliiiig analysis, lest thfl credulous public mistake 
fumy for truth. 

If [ uni noi in a position lo predict what the effect oT 
mixture of distinct types may he, 1 feel confident Unit 
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this* important problem may l«- solved if tl is taken up 
with suit trieut *■■nergy ai id on a sufficiently Large scale. An 
investigation of the anthropological rial a of people of 
dbiinrl. typer ^ luking into cooDidcmtion tlie similarities 
and dissiniiloritios of parents sod children, i.fie rapidity 
mid iinal rtsull of ilia pltysii-.il and mental development of 
children, their vitality, the fertility of marriages of diJTer- 
rat types and hi different social strata such ail htvretigti- 
tinli in Imund to giva us, information whirl* will allow ns U> 
answer these import uni, questions ddinitdy and oonclu* 
aivdy. 

The I'mal result of trice-mix Lure will necessarily dqicmi 
tip-in the fertility of the present unlive population ami 
oT the newer immignutts. it is natural that in large dries, 
where nationalities .separate in venous qnartm, a great 
amount of cohesion should cm it mue for some time; but it 
seems likely tliol intermarriages bei ween descendants of 
foreign nationalities v, ill increase rapidly in later genera- 
lioiLs. Our experience with Americans 1mm in New York 
whoixe grandpa mi Is turn ligrft led in in tins country is, on 
the w hole, that most social traces of I heir descent have 
disappeared. and that ninny do not even know to what 
nationalities their grandparents belonged. Jt miglii be 
expected—particularly in Western a mu nullities where 
frequent changes of location lire common- thul lids 
would result in » rapid mixture of the descendants of 
various mtliniitililics. This inquiry, which it is quite Fea- 
nthle to curry out in detail, seems indispensable for u dear 
understanding of the situation. 

During tlie fast decade studies of the population prnlr- 
Jcm have mode rapid strides. We refer merely to tin 1 eare- 
ftd analysts of population problems by Frank LorimiT and 
Frederick Ikbom. An » result of tin? accumulating work 
it may be said that us Jong as I he problems involved are 
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wejdved ns racial problems in the usually accepted wean* 
im of i he term lit I Je progress will U> ttuuiiv The biological 
weD-bcdog of a nation is rather dependent upon the ilbh 
rri I hi 1 if m of hereditary ocuntiititlioruil types in social 
cJiuseu.h. These are not indissolubly lunnccod with racial 
types. No Rich relation he* cvi?r Iwn ifecoviroJ that is 
not adequately accountod for by Eustorico] or sociological 
condilloiuL mid nit the trait*of pcrsouolby Umi have ever 
been iovratij^tad point in variably Ui a high d>gn ■ of 
pliability of the repitwiiLitiYei: of n mchil j^rtiup, in a 
gmttT imifomiity ilk u naixetl group aubjeeUd to aimllwr 
social stresses - 

At present l.hc European nations anti their descendants 
on other continents are deeply impressed by 1 her fear of a 
ihrcalenuig degen mill oil Certainly, il h important to 
coni bat siricrly hereditary pat huh igical tendencies and lo 
improve the health of the jratplc by eugenic means an far 
Hb Hit-, is possible- hut the complex condition* of miwlrtn 
life should receive propter consideration, Stabiles show 
an increase of the socially weak, who laconic the wards 
of rihriitlioufles, insti to l ioti* for Lhe eon' of the insane. tin- 
imhetfkr, tlmm* afflicted by rJimnie dismtscar ami who fill 
our prisms mid |Hmi ten thrice \\ l- live in a period of a 
rapid increase in the differentiation of our population, 
that is of increasing variability. This would bring about 
mi increase of liio number of Lhe weaken! m well as of the 
strmigi^i, without jimu&iirily implying a lowering of the 
average. In many respects lhi* ^'rm* to i;um*jirmd to 
lhe actual conditions Tlie weak can he counted, bemuse 
they are cared fur liy the State- The stmug cannot he 
counted* Their presence is expressed in the greater in* 
loudly of our lives. 

Thr nim of eugenic namely, the improvement of edn- 
alituiiminl hcuUh, Is highly oammcddttfcle, bill we are still 
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far from seeing how it can be attained. Cfirtnmly not by 
tin* fxituiccu of many ru genista, utoil iffltlofl . Tin* decrease 
in the frequency of hereditary di* anti liy thi eUmiiiutiOn 
of ihos© actually affected bsn slow that an effect will inn 
Ik* fdl for many goneraliosifl; am! more imjwrtanl Ulita 
Ibia: do not Li ion him iiftaii t lit- same conditions may 

urine ns hereditary mutation* nad whether thu unfavorable 
condiliims under which bttgts classes live do not result in 
Such n»I Ltlin: 4. Tile theory that rmwivp hereditary dis» 
C;tses have sprung uji once only is mil enable oil account 
of ii implications. If would lend us (© <he conclmwfri 
that w<* no* tin- uJl-jirui^ of a number of diseased popula¬ 
tions almost wiitauit a healthy ancestor* It is the most 
Important and ul tha sunn* time tin* most difficult last of 
out -tudiua to find the conditiontt under which lurtditoiy 
|>a I fro tog u til comtilioiB arise. 

Tlui Negro jiroblrru as ii prescriis itself in the United 
Stillra la from *1 lmdqgirnl viewpoint jiol essentially differ- 
eitl In 1111 those just discussed* We have fou 1 id Lhul no 
pix-of itf an inferiority of the Negro type could be given, 
except that it seemed barely possible that perhaps flw 
race would rial produce ([tiile so many men of high '* 1 
genius :is other ruecs, while there was nothing at all that 
could be interpreted iu suggiisting uny material difference 
in the mental capacity of ilu* bulk of the Nogin jwipub'i ion 
o> 1 ompvTcd with 1 hr hulk of I In* White popiilntUui. flitfr® 
will imifoubtcrih be endless numbers of men and women 
who u ill he able lo outrun t heir White comped tors .ami who 
will do belter than the defectives w hom wc permit lo drug 
down and retard the healthy children of our public schools* 

Krimfdogieal nhservat itut does nut count enuneo the v iew 
tliut the trait* observed among mir poorest Ni^ro popu¬ 
lation are in o/vy sense racially determined. A survey of 
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African trUaw exhibits to our view cultural teluayenpts 
of no mean order. To those unfamiliar with the products 
of no Live African art and industry, a walk through one of 
ibe Lir fie museums of Mu rope would bo a revelation. Few 
of our American museums have mails collections Unit 
inhibit i hi* subject iminj wnv worthily. The blacksmith, 
tint wood carver, Ike weaver, tin* potter — lima 1 all produce 
WiJfT: rjrigiiKi} in form, executed with grail care. and ex¬ 
hibiting that ltrv i * of lubnr, und interest iu the* results of 
work, which are a ppurcul fy so often locking? anion# the 
Negiws in our .American surroundings Nu less iusirne- 
Hv *■ are the m»rtU of iravdere, reporting Hut thrift of 
dip native villages, of the nleruled trurli* uf the country, 
am I of its markets. Tlie power of orgniiixiitioii us tlius- 
tnited in tin. 1 government of native sinter is of no moan 
order, and when wielded by men of groat personality Ins 
led to tin? foLmdulioauf extendedempinvi. Ail the different 
kinds of m tii iiies Unit w>' unddi-r valuable m llu? diked* 
nf our country uusy in* found it» idaniginul Africa. Neither 
is tin* wisdom of the pfiilcMiplier utwonl. A ficrusal of any of 
tin- roll iv l ions of African pirn erlo i lint luive I tern publldird 
wilt demonstrate I be homely practical philosophy of llie 
Negro, which h often proof uf soinid feeling and judgment* 

Jl would l*' out or place Ui enlarge on lhi>‘ subject, bc- 
eausr die r’.wulinl point that attllinqado^y rim contribute 
to the practical disoussfort of tlte aduplubUil y uf llu? Negro 
i- a decision of liic (jurndion bow far tin - uudi’riruble trails 
that lire at present imduTjbtedJy found in our Negro popu- 
l.ii ion uro due U? racial ir.iit and bow for they tiro due to 
sen;i:d siirroumlings for which vee aru respond bhi. 1 o ibis 
question ajjthroj>ology nm give the decided answer Uinl 
tiif trait* «d African culture os tibwcnrod in Ike nlhirigiiiiil 
home of flic Negro nre tltoscof n healthy primitive prnplt*, 
with a coiteutemble degtw of personal initintive, with a 
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talent tor orgdiuwiikw, with imuginuibv i «nwer, with 
teOidml skill aid thrift. Neither is a warlike spirit alxscnl 
in llu? race, as is proved hv the mighty conquerors whoever- 
threw state* anil rounded new empires, mnl by the courage 
of the onnta that follow the bidding of their leaders. 

It may be well to state here unco mare willi some *'m- 
pbasif that it would In’ erroneous to da till as proved that 
there an* nt> differences in the mental mtikoup of the 
Negro r«w* taken us u whole and of any oilier ruis: taken as 
u w link 1 , imd thiiL their activities should run in exactly the 
Mint* limn. This wouhl be u result of the varying frequency 
of perecnolilfts of various types. It mity lieth.it the bodily 
build of the Negro run* taken as a whole lend to give n 
direction Ui its activities somewhat different from l hose 
of other races. An answer to llus (piesI ion amnol Lie given. 
There is, however, no evident** whatever that would stiff* 
inotizc the Negro ns of weaker build, or :i> subject to in¬ 
clinations and |mwets that itre opposed to our social or¬ 
ganization. An mibiruHi! estimate of the anthropological 
evidence so for brought forward does not permit us to 
erjuulemmco the belief in a racial inferiority which would un¬ 
fit an individual ofthr Negro me** to take his part in modem 
civ {lira linn. Ui; do not know of uny demand made on the 
human body or mind in modern life that anatomical ur elh- 
nr.itngicnl evidence would prove to I«j beyond Jii* power*. 

The India of llie American Negro an? adequately ex¬ 
plained ori lliu basis of Itia history «nd sociiil status. I he 
tenriiig-awm fmta Hu* African soil mid (lie Consequent 
complete loss of the old stamlunls of life, which wi re re¬ 
placed by the dependency of slavery and l»y all it entailed, 
followed by a period or disorganization and by a severe 
economic struggle against heavy odds, are sufficient to 
explain the inferiority of the Hiatus of tin? race, without 
falling buck upon the theory of liemlitary inferiority. 
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In diort. Lfioro is every reason to believe dial, the Negro 
w Ln j ii given fudlit y and opportunity. will be perfectly able 
in full! I! the dude* of citizenship its well a» Ids Wliile 
neighbor. 

The anthropological discus* ion of tin* Negro (miUeiti 
requires also a word on the " race betfotit " *)f die W hiles, 
which plays a most iinportmii pan in die practical aspect 
of dll' pnihlem. Ultimately Utis phenomenon U a n^icti- 
dull of tile dd insliDOl and feir of the MOnnbium of fw- 
iritians and plebeians, of die European nobility (mil ll» 
common jKtnple or of the easles of Eiutiu. i he emtiiious 
mu! reasonings concerned tire die same in every resjutcL 
In otir (Me Lbey relate purlicdedy lo die necessity nf 
tndnlitirihig a distinct sioeial status in order lo uvoid rnw- 
miiture. As itt die a Liter cm** mentioned, the soculled 
itiKdnt l is nol n physiological dislike. This is proved hy 
(lie existence of our large Muluiio population* *is wi il ils 
by the more ready nnialganiuiion of I he Negro w itJi i^itin 
peoples. Il is rather an expression of social conditions dint 
are no deeply ingrained in us dial they assnuu* n strong 
emotional value : and this* I pregime L» meant when we 
call <mch feelings instinctive. The feeling ivTUtinly 1 ms 
nothing to do with the question of the vitality and abilit y 
of die Mulatto, 

Still die questions nf race mixture and of ihr Negro s 
adaptability of out viiviroiiiiieut represent 0 number of 
Important problem,*. 

j think we hiive reason to Ik 1 iishiitiiotl to confess lliut 
die arientific study of these questions hus never received 
dm support either of our govemmenl or of tiny of our 
great sejentdk instil ul ions: UOli it is hard to understand 
why we are so indilTereiiL toward a question which i* of 
leirmreumt importiince to the welfare of our nfi Lion. I he 
investigation; by Melville J. Hcrekovils on the \nifiricun 
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Negro nre a valuable begmntng: but v. t- should know much 
more, Notwithstanding the oft-repealed assertions. r»> 
guiding the hereditary inferiority of (lit- .Multi l to, we know 
hardly anything no lb i* subject. fHiis vitality is lower 1 Iujji 
that of the fulhbloodcd Negro. this may 1 m) ;»$ much due 
to social as to hereditary causes, I lerskovits Ims puiute*J 
oil I that contrary to unidiliutt* during the turn) of hJu very 
the tendency among Midarlo® ji For n lighter man to 
marry a darker woman ami Umi in nmmapicaCT of this 
tlir adored |M>|iu|oijnr> tends to hmaue darker—mi on** 
desirable condition, if we believe ihnl a decrease of strung 
contrasts in racial types is desirable because it hdjw to 
weaken cltnS'OoiisciousnesA. 

Our 1 1'in lei icy to evaluate an individual according to 
the 1 act in. that we form of the chiaa to which we assign 
Inin, J though he moy not fee! any inner connection with 
that (hiss, is a survival of promtivc forms< .f thought Tin* 
chamcleristics of the uu'mWf-H of tile Haas arc highly 
Variable and the tyfor Ilia) v..- cot struct from the most 
frequent charnel crint its supposed to belong to tin* rlntfs 
is never man* than an abstraction hardly ever realised in 
a single individual, often not even u result of edwervaiion, 
but on often beard I r,idj f ion Ihnl (IrliTinims out judg¬ 
ment. 

I’m-dmu of judgment can he attained only when we 
learn toes limit lean indis ideal in trading to (mown ability 
and ejiuririer. T hen we shall find, if we were to select the 
hi-it of mankind, thnt all race? and alt uaLioualiiites. would 
l>e represented. Him we shah laswun! and coltivale the 
variety of form- Hint hiimnn thought ami activity lias 
taken, and abhor, ns lending to complete stagnation. all 
a i tempts to impims one pattern of I bought upon w hole 
nation* or even upon the whole world. 
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